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Part of The Philadelphia Inquirer’s battery 
of 15 newly engineered Model 31 Linotypes 


If you’re a publisher, editor, mechanical superintendent or composing room 
foreman, production is your problem. The newly engineered Model 31 Lino- 
type is the machine to solve that problem. 

It cruises at 10 lines per minute; that eats up copy. 

Carrying up to four magazines, it puts more type faces on your keyboard; 
that eats up copy. 

Manually or off tape, it operates faster and smoother. This versatility keeps 
the hook clean. 

Its four 90-channel magazines carry faces up to 30-point condensed. This 
range means more production off a single keyboard. 

There’s a place and a need for the newly engineered Model 31 Linotype in 
your composing room. Ask your Linotype Production Engineer about it. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5,N.Y. ( © LINOTYPE + ) 


Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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More than 70% of all the daily newspapers in the United 
States and Canada use the Elrod for their strip material 
requirements. This leadership is understandable be- 
cause it is based on the Elrod’s well-earned reputation 
for simplicity, dependability, and maximum production 
of quality material at the lowest possible cost. In addi- 
tion, there are six different models to fit the particular 
needs of different plants. See your Elrod representative 
today if you have a strip material problem. 


Elrod molds are interchangeable between 
the different models 


Showing wide range of sizes from a single machine 


MODEL ELECTRIC 


Produces leads, slugs, rule 
and base material from 1 
point to 36 points. 


MODEL GAS 


Same range of sizes as the 
Model F Electric machine. 
Same quality material. 


MODEL ELECTRIC 


Produces leads, slugs, rule 
and base material from 1 
point to 18 points. 


MODEL GAS 


Same range of sizes as the 
Model E Electric machine. 
Same quality material. 


MODEL ELECTRIC 


Produces leads, slugs, rule 
and base material from 1 
point to 18 points. Ideal for 
the smaller plants. 


MODEL GAS 


Same range of sizes as the 
Model K Electric machine. 
Meets most requirements 
of the composing room. 


Ludlow Typograph Compa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Because..“*BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER" 


LOOK BETTER e PRINT BETTER e SERVE BETTER 


yr 
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WESTON BOND 


ST TERR You can see the difference, feel the difference, tell the difference 
when you print letterheads on 25% cotton fiber WESTON BOND. 
In brightness, whiteness, opacity, texture, formation and finish, 
WESTON BOND has all the qualities of a fine letterhead paper — 
made better with cotton fiber. For easy printability, for service and 
satisfaction, for premium quality and appearance at moderate cost, you 
can’t go wrong when you make WESTON BOND your standard 
25% cotton fiber letterhead paper. 
WESTON BOND is available in white and five colors, in Weston 
Opaque Bond, in Weston Bond Litho Finish, in typewriter 
cut sizes in junior cartons and in matching envelopes. Ask your Weston 
paper merchant for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Silk Screen Series Inspires Reader 
Editor, The Inland Printer: 

Will. you please renew my subscription for 
two years. The card that is enclosed may need 
explaining. | am.employed by a daily paper, 
and am going to try to get into the business 
of screen printing. The recent articles you ran 
on that subject gave me the idea of going into 
a sideline and then branching out into offset. 

Thank you for continuing my magazine. Have 
enjoyed reading it and look forward to more 
good reading. 

—Geo. M. Carter, 


William Morris Exhibition 


Editor, The Inland Printer: 

In the summer, the William Morris Society 
(headquarters: 35 Christchurch Hill, London, N. 
W.3, England) is arranging an exhibition de- 
voted to Morris’s association with printing. The 
object of this exhibition will be to bring before 
the public an aspect of Morris’s work which has 
not previously been comprehensively displayed, 
and so to enable an appreciation to be made 
of his influence upon good printing in the pres- 
ent century. 

The exhibition will be held at the St. Bride’s 
Foundation Institute, London, E.C,4., during the 
first three weeks of August. It will travel in 
England, then to the Glasgow School of Art, 
and arrangements are being made to send the 
exhibition round northern Europe. 

The exhibition will comprise about 150 items 
and will be divided into four sections. showing 
(1) the period from the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine (1856) to the first edition of John Ball 
(1888) which will include.a selection of manu- 


(Turn to page 4) 
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Color Specialty Success Builds New Plant 43 


You Can Increase Profits by Improving Productivity 
—By Ralph D. Holmsten 46 


Do Costs Interest Management?—By Olive A. Ottaway 49 


Select Right Publications So Your Plant 
Will Profit—By Harris H. Mullen 50 


How to Collect Your Accounts and Still Keep 
Customers Happy—By Revel McDaniel 51 


You Can Blueprint More Profitable Sales 
(Part II)—By Mendel Segal 52 


Bruce Rogers, Leading U.S. Typographic Craftsman, Dies 54 
Printer Restores Declaration of Independence Copy 55 
Modern Type Display—XIIl (Concluded)—By J. L. Frazier 72 
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Manuscripts 

The Inland Printer will accord manuscripts, 
photographs, drawings, etc., courteous atten- 
tion ond normal care, but cannot be held 
responsible for unsolicited contributions. Con- 
tributors should keep duplicote copies of all 
material sent in. Address all contributions to 
The Inland Printer, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, llinois. . 


Subscription Rates 

For the United States: one year, $5; two years, 

$8; three years, $10; single copy, 50 cents. For 
3 one year, $5.50; two years, $9; three 

years, $11; single copy, 55 cents. (Canadian 

funds should 


be ‘sent to The-Iniand Printer, 


- Terminal A, P.O. Box 100, Toronto.) Pan- 
American: one yeer, $6; two years, $10; three 
years, $15. Foreign: one year, $10; three years, 
$20. Make checks or money orders (for foreign) 
payable to Maciean-Hunter Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 
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Hamilton 
Sond 
prints well 
Your work is 
as good as 


your bond 


There are at least 15 reasons why 
Hamilton Bond brings out the best 
in your work: 

. Blended, top-quality pulps 

. Bright blue white 

. 10 distinctive, printable colors 

. Uniform in quality 

. Clear formation 

. Even printing surface 

. Pre-humidified 

. Moisture-proof wrapped 

. Lies flat, feeds well 

. Genuinely watermarked 

. Accurately trimmed 

. Strong and durable 

. Folds well 

. Erases well 

. Good opacity 


Remember that your work is as 
good as your bond—and specify 
Hamilton! 


Hamilton 


Papers 
a 


. > 


z 
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HAMILTON PAPER COMPANY 


Miquon, Pa. 
Mills at Miquon, Pa., and Plainwell, Mich. 
Officesin New York, Chicago andLosAngeles 
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(Letters to the Editor began on page 3) 


scripts and designs for bindings, (2) the tran- 
sitional period in Morris’s printing progress in 
which he devised the “pre-Kelmscott formula,”’ 
(3) the Kelmscott Press period, and (4) an at- 
tempt to measure his influence. We wish to do 
honor also to Sir Emery Walker and Morris's 
other friends in printing. 

A comprehensive catalog will be prepared 
which will be less ephemeral than are such pub- 
lications usually; we hope that it will be a 
worthy addition to the literature on Morris and 
printing. 

You will be interested also to know that Mr. 
Ward Schori, 2716 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill., has 
accepted our invitation to become correspond- 
ing secretary for the society in the central area 
of the United States. 

—R. C. H. Briggs, Kew, Surrey, England 


P. T. Barnum, Lusty Victorian 


Editor, The Inland Printer: 

Printers didn’t name P. T. Barnum. (See page 
110, January /P.) The face is French Clarendon, 
introduced circa 1869 in this country by Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordon foundry of Philadel- 
phia. It was renamed PTB by ATF when they 
resurrected some old faces around 1935, and 
gave them romantic names. 

In February, 1949, | again resurrected these 
old faces, sending a bulletin to ATF salesmen 
which read (in part): 

“California’s celebration of Days of ‘49 calls 
for lusty types to print fiesta programs reminis- 
cent of the colorful Roaring Forties. 

“Native sons and daughters of the Golden 
State have imbued coarse-haired Johnny-come- 
latelies with their matchless spirit of pageantry 
and showmanship. Every caballero and Escrow 
Indian along El Camino Real will wear a red 
flannel shirt and sprout fantastic whiskers to 
vaunt his civic pride and sap his vitality, respec- 
tively. 

“Acquiescing to popular clamor, our famous 
Victorian types are restored to salute californios 
in this nostalgic annum.” 
~Steve L. Watts, The Pastime Printer, Front 
Royal, Va. 


(Editor's note: Steve Watts, now retired, still has 
fun with type, never grows tired of it. He was 
type merchandising expert for American Type 
Founders in Elizabeth, N.J. for many years, now 
has his own print-shop-for-fun on a Virginia 
farm. His publication, The Pastime Printer, is 
handset and printed there and is sent to friends 
all over the world.) 


Reading IP Nigh Onto 60 Years 


Editor, The Inland Printer: 

| would not think of continuing in the printing 
business without The Inland Printer to guide me 
and keep me informed as to the progress of the 
industry. 

| have been a reader of The Inland Printer 
ever since November, 1900, when | started to 
learn the printing business in the little job print- 
ing office of Foll & Kehoe in Clay Center, Kan. 
—Lewis A. Kirkpatrick, Kirkpatrick Print Shop, 
Chesaning, Mich. 





New 45 C.F.M. fan-cooled 


GAST rotary 
AIR PUMP 


—Twice the capacity 
of previous models! 


For continuous heavy-duty 
service on presses, collators, 
folders and other printing 
equipment 


This bigger-volume vacuum pump Model 
4565 does the work of two smaller pumps 
on graphic arts’ equipment. Built for con- 
tinuous heavy-duty service, it’s air-cooled, 
eliminating water-cooling headaches. Ef- 
ficient 5-vane rotary design delivers up 
to 45 C.F.M.; vacuum to 25 IN. HG. with 
3, H.P. at 1750 R.P.M. Double v-belt 
drive eliminates alignment problems. 
Pump is easy to mount and service, gives 
long-lived performance. 


If you build printing equipment, investi- 
gate Model 4565. Write for Bulletin 
V-557. GAST MANUFACTURING 
CORP. P. O. BOX 117-L, BENTON 
HARBOR, MICH. 


Original Equipment Manufacturers 
for Over 25 Years 


; GAST_ 
ROTARY — 
| @ AIR MOTORS 


fs (To 4 H.P.) | 


| © COMPRESSORS — 


| (To 30 PSL.) 


3 VACUUM PUMPS. 
_ To 201N) j 





See Catalog in Sweet’s Product Design File 
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Makes Rear Loading Profitable 


Another LAWSON first...a 55” cutter with a 
full 77” back table. Easy to set up for rear loading. 
Now, while your operator cuts one job, the next lift 
is being jogged and made ready to go. Patented 
LAWSON Air Cushion device makes for easy loading. 


Cuts sheets up to 55” x 77”... quickly and 
accurately. Yet it costs much less to install, much less 
to maintain. Approved for safety by New York State 
Labor Board. 


Patented LAWSON Electronic Spacing 
Device ... eliminates hand gauging — gives amaz- 
ing .002” accuracy. The truly cushioned hydraulic 
clamp combined with the fast (43 strokes a minute) 
two-end pull, straightline knife assures a ripple-free 


cut edge. Straight and true from top to bottom. 


In all sizes—39”, 46”, 52” and 55”—the incompara- 
ble LAWSON cutters are delivering unequalled per- 


formance... and profits! Ask for full details today. 


E » P. L AW S O N Cc Oo » Main Office @ 426 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y 


BOSTON: 176 Federal Street 


CHICAGO: 628 So. Dearborn Street 


PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


Pioneers in Paper Cutting Machinery since 1898 














YOUR NEKOOSA 
PAPER 
MERCHANT 


9 A He Job... 


TO HELP YOU 
DO 


3 better Job / 


Your Nekoosa Paper Merchant delivers the goods in more 
ways than one! He brings you paper, of course. But he also 
brings valuable information about paper, too! Sizes? 
Weights? Colors? Finishes? When you have the questions, 
he has the answers. It’s his job to help you do a better job ! 


\Mehoose 


PAPER MERCHANT 
ARE A TEAM! 


NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA LEDGER e NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
NEKOOSA MIMEO e NEKOOSA MANIFOLD « NEKOOSA OFFSET « NEKOOSA 
OPAQUE e NEKOOSA MASTER-LUCENT e and companion ARDOR Papers 
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SABER controls four-ton muscles to clamp an egg 


To smash an egg is easy .. . but to hold one firmly—without 
breaking it—under a paper cutter clamp that can exert 
4Y% tons pressure is another story. In a recent Saber 
demonstration, we did just that. 

Eggs, of course, are not what you want to clamp. The 
point this fragile egg—delicately but firmly held—illustrates 
is the degree of clamp control possible using the Seybold 
Saber’s foot treadle. Feather touch or a giant’s grip... 
delicate leverage for gauging ahead of the cut or full pressure 
for smashing books . . . the Saber clamp can apply it. 

And even more important is the waste and spoilage 
eliminated by the completely automatic feature of the Saber’s 
clamp control. The clamp cushion-contacts the pile gently. 
No pile disturbance. Then full, preselected clamping pres- 


sure is applied immediately before the knife enters the pile 
and holds until the full cutting cycle is completed. 
That’s the st 


paper cutter. Positioning, clamping, cutting—each opera- 


all the way with the Seybold Saber® 


tion is smooth and sure and fast. And safe. We'd like to show 
you how your company can profit with a Saber. We'll 
arrange a showing of our color film, ““The Safer Saber’’; a 
demonstration of the Saber at work; or send you our latest 
literature. Call your Harris-Seybold sales representative or 
write... 
HARRIS 


1 4-10) Bo) 
COMPANY 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


4510 East 7ist Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 














photo by Edw. C. Wilson 


The Graphic Arts will take a common caitail, call it something fancy like Typha latifolia, 


photograph it at a pleasing angle, retouch the print if necessary, make a fine-screen 


duotone of it, print it on a Cantine coated paper—and sell it! Few are the products today 


that don't need the finest embellishment the Graphic Arts can give—and Cantine’s Coated 


Papers to bring out every dot, highlight and shadow in the printing. 
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Eddie’s walking on air now ... no longer depressed 


His dependable shipping is RAILWAY EXPRESSed! 


Ed's heart was quite heavy ‘cause shipping had slowed 


And his boss used to ride him and add to the load 


No doubt about it, there’s always a big difference when you call “S 
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Railway Express to ship your printed advertising matter. Just ous 4 
look at these Railway Express features: ojo 
@ SPECIAL LOW RATES that apply on printed material. < 


@ VALUATION COVERAGE without extra charge ($50.00 
on shipments up to 100 lbs.; 50¢ a lb. above that weight). 


@ FAST, EFFICIENT DELIVERY, based on years of experi- 
ence in speedy, dependable shipping ‘‘know-how.” im” 4 
@ NATIONWIDE SERVICE, reaching some 23,000 commu- 
nities in the United States. . 


NS = 














NOW! Railway Express World Thruway Service lets you 7 

ship to the major countries of the world quickly and ahs safe, swift, sure 
economically. For more information on domestic and overseas 

service, get in touch with your Railway Express Agent. Remem- 

ber—he’s just a phone call away. 

















Modern reproductions call for... 


ANSCO aguality films and chemicals 





Ansco Graphic Films 


REPROLITH FILM. Blue sensitive, for high contrast positives by 
contact printing from line and halftone negatives. May also be 


ised in the camera 


REPROLITH THIN BASE. Blue sensitive, for making deep-etch 
positives and tor dot etching. Perfect for lateral reversals, 


overlays, and strip-ins. 


REPROLITH ORTHO. High contrast, high ortho sensitivity. For 
line and halftone -copying of black-and-white and color 


originals. 


REPROLITH ORTHO THIN BASE. High ortho sensitivity, high 
contrast. Excellent for halftone positives, overlays, strip-ins, 


lateral reversals. 


REPROLITH ORTHO VINYL BASE. Extreme dimensional stability. 
For map making, line separations, photo templates and wher- 
ever accurate size-holding is important. 

REPROLITH ORTHO TYPE B. High speed, high contrast. For 


negative and positive halftones and line work from black-and- 


white or color originals. 


REPROLITH ORTHO TYPE B, THIN BASE. High contrast and 
speed. Ideal for overlays, strip-ins, and for printing through 


lateral reversals. 


REPROLITH PANCHROMATIC. Full pan sensitivity, high speed, 
high contrast. For direct halftone or line separations from 


colored originals. 


REPROLITH STRIPPING FILM, ORTHOCHROMATIC. Fast exposure 
speed, short developing time. Anti-halation back coating to 


maintain definition. Strips easily with minimum soaking. 


POLYLITH. Polystyrene base, having extreme dimensional sta- 
bility and coated with Reprolith Ortho Type B emulsion. Two 
thicknesses—.005” and .010” base. 


COMMERCIAL. Brilliant contrast, low-speed. For copying con- 
tinuous-tone black-and-white originals and for making dupli- 
cate negatives and positive transparencies by contact or pro- 


jection printing. 


Ansco Graphic Chemicals 


REPRODOL DEVELOPER. A prepared formula for producing 
maximum density and contrast. For line and halftone nega- 
tives, contact positives for dot etching, and for fine-line nega- 
tives when processed without agitation. Convenient dry pow- 


der form. 


ACID FIXER. A single-mix, easy-to-dissolve powder. Recom- 


mended whenever a hardening formula is desired. 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 


Ansco ... graphically the finest since 1842 
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Safest... because it’s 


Plastiply’s more stable floor, uniformity of 
thickness and density within each sheet. 
Plastiply “‘lives” longer, too—stays fresh 
and usable after years in stock. 

Want to know more about Plastiply— 


Ever realize how soft a sheet of Plastiply 
becomes by the end of its preheat stage? 
You don’t risk type life here—or the 
added cost of new composition. 

To obtain a given floor, Plastiply needs 
only two-thirds the molding pressure 
you'd expect. 

Econo “builds in” this safety-soft fea- 
ture—and all of Plastiply’s other special 
qualities, too. You get more uniformly ac- 
curate plate printing height because of 


LUN 


Softest 


of how one or more of its 22 “tailored” 
grades may solve a problem of yours? 
Phone or write: Econo Products, Incor- 
porated, 132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 


10, New York. First in the industry. 


Flexography's first and finest matrix board 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE: 10-DAY luxury vaca- 
tion trip for two, via Air France Super G 
Constellation; with all expenses paid, plus 
$300.00 in cash to spend—in Paris! 


SECOND PRIZE: ONE WEEK luxury vaca- 
tion trip for two, via Pan American Super 
G Clipper; with all expenses paid, plus 
$200.00 in cash to spend—in Bermuda! 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE: ONE WEEK luxury 
vacation trip for two, via Pan American 
Super G Clipper; with all expenses paid, 
plus $200.00 in cash to spend—in Nassau! 


FIVE 4th PRIZES: Each o $500.00 Admiral 
21” Color TV Consolette in blonde oak or 
mahogany. OR (if color reception or service 
is not available where you live), a $500.00 
Admiral 21” (black and white) TV Console 
and High Fidelity Phonograph Combina- 
tion. Blonde oak or mahogany. 


TEN 5th PRIZES: Each a handsome $100 
Waltham wrist watch (ladies’ or men’s) with 
solid 14K yellow gold case. Matching gold 
filled expansion band. 


TEN 6th PRIZES: Each an $89.95 Polaroid 
Camera. Picture size—3'%x4% _ inches. 
Take and develop excellent pictures in one 
operation. 


TWENTY-FIVE 7th PRIZES: Each a $39.95 
Admiral Pocket-Size Transistor Radio. Char- 
coal finish. Razor-edge selectivity! 


MONTHLY PRIZES ALSO! 


Fifteen days following the end of each 
month, from May thru September, 4 monthly 
prizes—a Polaroid camera, a Waltham 
watch and two Admiral Transistor radios will 
be awarded to the four best entries in 
that month. 








DAYS IN PARIS 


OR WEEK IN NASSAU 


SAWM’L BINGHAM’S 


53 prizes! °6,000" Prize Contest Today! 


Here’s your once-in-a-lifetime chance! It’s open to all members of the Graphic 
Arts industry, printers and pressmen and users of Bingham rolls. For now 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., the world’s largest manufacturer of rollers, 
offers YOU (and that one person you’d most like to take with you), an all- 
expense-paid luxury vacation for two—in Paris, Bermuda or Nassau. 


You'll travel like a king—live like a millionaire! Your ‘‘magic carpet’’ will 


be the great sleek airliner that takes you there. You'll be put up at the finest 
hotels, enjoy the very best deluxe accommodations and have plenty of extra 


prize money in your pocket to spend. 


HERE'S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


IT’S EASY! Write today for official entry 
blank. Only entries on official entry blanks 
will count. On the entry blank you'll find 
the simple contest rules and three incom- 
plete sentences about Sam’! Bingham roll- 
ers. Complete just one of those sentences, 
(any one you choose), in simple everyday 
words, and YOU will be in the running for 
that all-expense-paid luxury vacation in 
Paris, Bermuda or Nassau—and one of the 
50 other valuable prizes—with an even 
chance to win! In the event of ties, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

Remember flowery words or fancy phrases 
do not count extra—Just tell your honest 


opinion of whatever Sam’! Bingham roller 
you choose to write about—like you'd tell 
it to a friend, and your plain, simple state- 
ment may take you to Paris, Bermuda or 
Nassau on an all-expense-paid vacation for 
two! Contest opens May Ist, 1957 and 
closes October 31st, 1957. 





ENTER TODAY! 

Simply write to Contest Dept., 
Sam’! Bingham's Son Mfg. Co., P.O. 
Box No. 8370, Chicago 80, Illinois, 
and say “Please send me an official 
entry blank for Sam’! Bingham’s Big 
Prize Contest.’ Or get your entry 
blank from our nearest branch, see 
list below. 


SAM’'L BINGHAM'’S SON MFG. CO. 


Chicago - Atlanta - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - 


Kansas City - Milwaukee - Minneapolis + Nashville - 


Des Moines - Detroit - Houston - 


Oklahoma City + Pittsburgh - 











Dennison 
has 
your 
number... 


if you need a low cost gummed paper with 
excellent printing and adhesive qualities! 


Look no further — here is the best supercalendered 
sheet on the market on the basis of printing quality 
and adhesive versatility. 


116% takes letterpress and offset printing with 
type, line and reverse plates, solid tint blocks and 
halftones up to 133 screen. 


116% has strong NON-BLOCKING® gumming 
that adheres to smooth and rough surfaces: glass, 


fine and coarse paper, fibreboard, chinaware, por- 
celain, enamelware, cloth, felt, smooth leather. 


116% is specified for jobs requiring snappy ap- 
pearance and clear, sharp impressions with min- 
imum ink consumption. 


116% is just the thing for shipping and inform- 
ative labels that should reflect quality and 
prestige — at an economical cost. 


Your Dennison paper merchant can show you a complete selection of 


Dennison Gummed Papers to fit every requirement. 


SO enniaow FRAMINGHAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Four-unit, ATF web-fed offset press at Pacific Press, Inc., of Los Angeles. 
This equipment handles webs up to 35” in width at speeds of up to 
20,000 cylinder revolutions per hour. It prints on both sides of the web 


simultaneously (perfecting), delivering thousands of high-quality sig- 
natures per hour. It’s equally efficient for black & white or color work 
..-can actually print 8 colors at once—4 colors on each side of the web. 


why one ATF web-fed offset press leads 





to another...and another 


The press illustrated was installed last summer. Pa- 
cific Press, Inc., of Los Angeles is sold on the speed, 
quality reproduction and folding versatility of their 
new ATF web-fed offset press. Their second press has 
now gone into operation at the plant of Phillips & Van 
Orden in San Francisco. 

Pacific Press ordered these two new 4-unit, 8-color 
publication presses to better serve the need of our 
ever-expanding western economy. They both are pro- 
ducing single and multi-color, high-quality publication 
work. More and more publication printers throughout 
the country are becoming aware of the terrific record 
these ATF web-fed rotary offset perfecting presses 
are making in the publication field for top-quality, 


high-volume, low-cost reproduction of sales manuals, 
advertising specialties, magazines, books, packaging 
materials, folders and newspapers. 


Today, ATF offers publication printers: 


e Presses famous for quality work, simple 
operation, and fast changeovers. 


e Low initial costs, thanks to the 
standardization of many components. 


Your ATF representative calls on a storehouse of 
practical experience that helps new users get into full 
swing as fast as possible. Call him today. Consult 
your local ’phone directory or contact American Type 
Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


better, more profitable printing ...from the most complete line of equipment 








POLAR 


WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED PAPER CUTTER 


























PLUS the fabulous new ELTROMAT Auto-Spacer, 


with a built-in memory for 6 full cutting programs. Sold and Serviced on a 
Set your repeat orders on the 6-position ELTROMAT magnetic tape and forget them, wRiee . 
—— the ELTROMAT selects and automatically programs the correct spacings 
Complete new spacing sequences or corrections 

can be instantly made by push-button set-up and erasure control. 


pproval No. 4229 


Investigate the POLAR — the low capital investment will be quickly absorbed by daily savings in production costs! 


For further details, specifications, prices, write or call: 


Gane Bros. & Co. of New York, Inc. 
480 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc. 
31 St. James Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7 501 Davis Street, San Francisco 11 
4115 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis 8 432-434 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15 


State 





Double Goated Offset 
cost! 


ANOTHER GREAT CONSOLIDATED PAPER VALUE! 


Without a cent of added cost, you can enjoy the superior 
offset performance you get only with double coating. 

You get double coating advantage in every Consolidated 
grade. PRODUCTOLITH, CONSOLITH GLOSS and CONSOLITH 
OPAQUE are double coated on both sides in a single high- 
speed operation — right on the papermaking machine! There 
are no extra manufacturing steps— no extra cost. 

You’ll find double coating magnifies all the many fine 
performance qualities that leading lithographers have 
always liked in Consolidated Offset Enamels. See the dif- 
ference the next time you’re running a job. Just ask your 
Consolidated merchant for free trial sheets to compare 
with the offset paper you’re now using. Check performance, 

results and costs. You’ll agree, double coating 
makes Consolidated Offset 

Enamels even greater 

values than before! 





ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
a complete line for lithographic and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LA SALLE ST.*® CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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The magic of S&V color creates 

the exciting eye-appeal that 

makes for sure buy-appeal! Use any- 

one of S&V's captivating colors 
and—PRESTO—you've got a vibrant, 

vivid message that people never 

forget. And just like magic, your 

production costs are lowered too! 

S&V inks give you greater mileage with more 
impressions per pound and top press performance 
because of consistently superior quality—the 


two basic requirements for economical printing. 


Next time, don't be satisfied with just an adequate color job. 

Use S&V’s radiant color inks and with that one touch of magic, 
you'll brighten up both your message and your pocketbook—with 
brilliant, living color .. . and greater mileage economy! 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
OVER 45 PLANTS PROVIDE STRATEGIC SERVICE 





You can simplify and speed up the job of making cross- 
rule forms . . . and get greatest possible accuracy . . . with 
the Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table. The Craftsman 
Table is a masterpiece of mechanical precision with special 
features that make it ideal for doing cross-rule form work. 


It is equipped with two straightedges set at perfect right 
angles. Triple Verniers, with calibrations as fine as 100ths, 
control the straightedges and permit precise work regard- 
less of intricacy of detail. Combined with the Triple Vernier 


Triple Verniers with Automatic Spac- 
ing Mechanism simplify cross-rule 
form work. 


is the Automatic Spacing Mechanism .. . a feature that is a 
terrific time saver. By setting the control to the spacing 
desired, and then simply by pushing a lever, the straight- 
edge is moved the exact distance required. This permits the 
operator to draw as many evenly separated lines as desired 
without further adjustment. Forms can be ruled on the 
paste-up or scribed on the negative, for either a pen or a 
stylus can be used in the ruling mechanism. 


Send today for catalog and complete information. 


rafisman, CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 


57-G River Street ® 


Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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AGGENT 
ON 
OPAGITY 


Good opacity need not be sacrificed in order 
to keep the other important paper qualities at 
a high level. In a way, you can have your cake 
and eat it, too. For when you specify Kimberly-Clark 
Coated Printing Papers, you get good 
opacity as well as outstanding dimensional 
stability, ink receptivity, and a score of other 
important qualities. And these qualities remain 
uniform from sheet to sheet and ream to ream. 
It will pay you to compare Kimberly-Clark Papers 
in any way you choose—including their cost. 
We're as close to you as your nearest distributor. 


Everything comes to life 
on Kimberly-Clark Papers 


for Modern Lithography . . . Prentice Offset Enamel 
Lithofect Offset Enamel e Shorewood Coated Offset 
Fontana Dull Coated Offset 


for Modern Letterpress .. . Hifect Enamel ¢ Crandon 
Enamel e Trufect Coated Book e Multifect Coated Book 


Kimberly Clark 
COATED PRINTING PAPERS OKC) 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Neenah, Wisconsin 




























OW! 
Have | got 
make-reatly 
problems! 






Guess I'd better switch to 


MERCURY Rollers and Blankets 


When you have a really tough make-ready problem— 
tricky register . . . subtle tone values . . . combinations 
of delicate tints and massive solids in the same form .. . 
or maybe a series of multi-color impressions that require 
great inking accuracy .. . that’s when you'll be glad you 
have Mercury rollers and blankets on your presses. Just 
give Mercury products a trial and watch those tough jobs 
come easy. 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
FEDERAL AT 26TH STREET © CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Sales Office and Warehouse: 218-224 Elizabeth Avenue + Newark 8,.N.J. 
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This 4-color insert was lithographed by Arthur Thompson & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., ona 22 x 34 2-color offset press. Pressman: Larry LaFlame. 


TRUE life reproduction with 
pertectly-smooth 3M Plates 





BRAND 


Capturing this fleeting moment of beauty in a frozen wilderness took hours of patient waiting . . . and 
the talent, imagination and experience of a leading wildlife photographer. And, it took a 3M Brand 
Plate with its flawless, super-smooth surface to reproduce it for you with absolute fidelity—every minor 
color variation, every highlight, every tiny detail found in the original transparency. 

An economical answer to many quality-destroying problems is found in the grainless surface of 
3M Plates. There’s no grain to distort or break up dots—they come through sharp-edged, perfectly- 
formed. Development is speeded up—desensitization is quick and easy. The high water receptivity of 
chemically-treated 3M Plates virtually eliminates ink-water balance and emulsification troubles. 

There’s more than surface advantages, too. You get: the tensile toughness and non-scumming 
qualities of aluminum; simplicity and uniformity in exposing and developing; light weight for easy 
handling; and complete standardization from plate to plate due to careful quality control. 

Put an extra measure of quality in every job you do—specify the plates preferred by 8 out of 10 
users of presensitized plates—the famous 3M Brand Photo Offset Plates. 


FREE REPRODUCTION: Send today for your copy, suitable for framing, of the 
photograph reproduced on the reverse side of this insert. Write: Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, Dept. NJ-3, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


Quality Lithography Depends on a Perfectly-Smooth Plate 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


BRAND 


enODUCT o, 


"3M" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 7 
General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. ( 
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To make the most of the power of print 
KNOW YOUR PRINTER BETTER! 


_ He knows everybody's job - and understands yours 
IS mon mcnenmaeent smn neeceunrmes (UESOES] 
SCNT. when eee papers 


We know you'll like working with 


in the most complete line in the 
m ‘The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2. Ohio. 
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WILL THE PHOTO 
EVER REPLACE ART / 


Here are your ads for this month! They’re the latest 

in Mead’s big advertising program that features you — 

the printer. This continuing program tells your customers ete “ae te-re sy aman 
how much they will benefit by planning their jobs —_ cy gag 
with you from the start. It tells them how your help 

and advice will save them money. And it will help you 

head off problems before they start, let you schedule 

your work more efficiently. It’s another example of how 


Mead works to help you and your customers work together! M i A D 


The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio — producers of 


the world’s most complete line of quality printing papers. 
For full information, see the Mead paper merchant nearest you. ip a 4 : @ Ti: AY & 
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durability 





counts first 


tlantic Ledger is Ist choice 


shows right in the watermark. Unlike a surface-im- 
pressed mark, the genuine watermark permits even ink 
coverage. 


When the job calls for rough treatment and hard 
wear, you're ahead if you specify ATLANTIC LEDGER. 
Here's why: 


ATLANTIC LEDGER is made to Eastern’s rigid stand- 
ards of good strength, high bulk and medium high 
finish. Especially suitable for banks, bookkeeping sys- 
tems, payroll books and office forms. There’s a built-in 
rigidity ...a sparkle and snap, characteristic of the finest 
ledger sheets. 


ATLANTIC LEDGER is genuinely watermarked 
there’s never a question of quality—and the weight 


ATLANTIC LEDGER has excellent erasure qualities 
and a surface properly sized for printing inks, fine or 
heavy rulings, also pen and ink work. Available in white 
and colors, regular and posting finishes. 


See for yourself why ATLANTIC LEDGER is first choice 
for durability. Ask your Eastern Corporation Merchant 
for free samples. 


Atlantic Ledger comes in Blue, Buff, new bright White and GREEN TONE 


EASTERN 


EXCELLENCE IN 
FINE PAPERS 


CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE - MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PAPER AND PULP . 


ATLANTIC BOND 
ATLANTIC OFFSET 
ATLANTIC COVER 
ATLANTIC LEDGER. 


PRODUCTS O MANIFEST BOND 


LINCOLN, MAINE - SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 
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sil tume savers 


OFFSET ee and moneymakers in any 
— offset plant V IN COS] 


LANSTON 
NEW, IMPROVED 


LANSTON VERTICAL 
PLATE COATING MACHINE 


Requires an average of 38% less 
floor space than horizontal type 
whirlers. Employs radically new 
air drying system —thermostati- 
cally controlled with completely 
enclosed variable speed drive 
unit, speed regulated by Tacho- 
ee meter. New, improved method of 

P mounting and clamping plates 
THE LANSTON and glass. Available in 3 sizes 
: (special larger sizes on request) 
. . . in tank diameters of 68”, 
85” and 112” at $1600, $1950, 
and $2450. 


STEP AND REPEAT 
MACHINE... 





The originator of the now widely 

copied precision overhead camera 

offers the first low priced over- 

head production camera. It han- 

dles photographic requirements A new, improved, rugged aluminum 
economically, speedily and accu- and steel vacuum printing frame— 
rately. Compact in design, rugged equipped with a step and repeat 
aluminum and steel construction attachment — to speed up the pro- 
and easy to operate. Features duction of press plates up to 32x41”. 
ground glass in swinging frame, Economical, fast, accurate placing 
all metal, manifold operated vac- of image on plate without costly 
uum film holder, complete dark- masking and registration. All con- 
room operation, handles film up trols conveniently located at opera- 
to 18 x 22’, glass covered pres- tor’s finger tips. Magnastep can also 
sure type copyboard . .. all for be used for multi-color production. 
the basic price of $2950.00. Basic price $2950. 
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i) LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY 


Gc 





A DIVISION OF LANSTON INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
24th & Locust Streets * Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Atlanta—Chicago—New York—Philadelphia 
DISTRIBUTORS: Rocky Mountain: A. E. Heinsohn Inc., Denver, Col. 


South America: Companhia Lanston Do Brazil, Rio De Janeiro 





Chicago: Roberts & Porter, Inc. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY 
(A Division of Lanston Industries Incorporated) 
24th & Locust Streets, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Send new literature on the Lanston Camerama Step & Repeat Machine 
MH Overhead Camera Vertical Plate-coating Machine Magnastep () 


STEP & REPEAT MH OVERHEAD 
MACHINE CAMERA 


TYPE SET IN MONOTYPE Century Expanded and 20th Century Series 





Years ahead... 


IN DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 
TO MAKE THE BIG JOBS MORE PROFITABLE 

















Just a look at the outward appearance of the Miehle 61 and 76 and you'll see 
that they’re modern... years ahead in design. You can see that they’re built low 
with few steps for the pressman to climb...that there’s plenty of working space... 
that all controls and adjustments are within reach—easy to get to. These are the modern 
points which save pressmen time and trouble and reduce non-productive downtime to the absolute 
minimum. And there’s more—inside—that’s years ahead. Automatic and sealed-in 
lubrication, True Rolling Cylinders, swing gripper transfer, unit construction...these are just a few 
of the years ahead performance features. In the last five years alone more than forty 
significant improvements have been incorporated into these presses! 
Outside and in, the Miehle 61 and 76 Offsets are years ahead in design and 
performance...to do the best lithographic work...to make the big jobs more profitable. 


Write for full details and listing of improvements today. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 
Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 





WHICH OF THESE ADVERTISING PIECES 
HAS GREATER ATTENTION -VALUE ? 


Ride 

THE OHIO 
XPLORER 
Cleveland- 


Cincinnati! 


Count the “plus” features 


low coach rates and 


all at 


no extra fare! 








Ride 

THE GEG 
XPLORER 
Cleveland- 


Cincinnati! 


The question is a rhetorical one, because there can hardly be any 
difference of opinion about the answer. 

When the New York Central System designed this attractive 
pamphlet to promote its crack new “Xplorer” train, it would have 
been only natural to use black ink on white paper, as indicated 
in the upper of the two reproductions. However, someone used 
imagination and specified that the job should be printed with 
blue ink on canary-colored paper. 


Count the “plus” features 
all at 
low coach rates and 
no extra fare! 


The added cost was trivial, since colored inks cost only a little 
more than black ink and colored papers cost only a little more 
than white papers of corresponding quality. 

There’s an idea here which, applied to any long run, can result 
in tremendous economy, actually giving a two-color effect with 
one-color printing. We would be pleased, at your request, to 
submit swatches of colored papers in six of the grades in the 
Beckett line. Just write for them on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Makers also of the world’s whitest papers—Beckett Hi-White and Beckett Brilliant Opaque 
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48” 


48” 150 LINE 
133 LINE 


big screens 


36” 
250 LINE 


We have two 48 inch screens 
150-1383 line to fit 
your big job also a 36 inch 
250 line for projection 
or fine reproduction 


A COMPLETE PLATE MAKING SERVICE FOR OFFSET, LETTERPRESS AND ANILINE 


PROCESS COLOR PLATE COMPANY a 
1200 W. Monroe Street * Chicago 7, Illinois + Phone CHesapeake 3-2211 & 
NIGHT 
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For customer-pleasing 
budget jobs use... 
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WHIPPET. aS 


fast running 


DUPLICATOR 
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When you print Whippet papers, your pressman 
won't have to be two places at once. 


Four fast-running, low-cost papers for 
business office and direct mail use 


ee CAN EXPECT trouble-free press operation and 
customer-pleasing jobs when you run Whippet papers. 
Made by Hammermill, to uniform performance standards, 
these low-priced, unwatermarked papers have the uniform 
bulk and surface that keeps presses running smoothly. And, 
Whippet papers are outstandingly clean—a cleanliness 
usually found only in higher-priced papers. 


Use Whippet Bond for business forms, for sales and 
advertising literature—for any printed job which calls for 
unwatermarked bond paper. White and six attractive colors, 
lint-free surface. Attractive brightness, satisfactory opacity. 
Good typing, writing and erasing surface. 

Use Whippet Ledger for accounting department forms 


where paper costs must be kept down. Made for fast, trouble- 
free printing and ruling. Strong, durable. Posting finish for 


machine bookkeeping. Takes neat pen and ink entries, too. 
Outstandingly clean. Choice of white, buff, green tint. 
Use Whippet Mimeograph and Whippet Duplicator for 


the production of sales bulletins, price lists, news releases 
and other printed mastheads that your customers will fill-in 





on their office duplicating equipment. Both grades will run 
smoothly over your presses—and produce clean, bright 
office duplicated copies. 


All Whippet papers come in weather-tight ream wrap- 

pers to protect their balanced 
moisture content. Sturdy, Ww 
easy-to-use, shelf-service car- 
tons provide easy storage 
MADE BY HAMMERMILL — TO 


and handling. HAMMERMILL STANDARDS 
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“Here’s the easy way cialis 
to get into the 


CATALOG SELLING 
BUSINESS” 





because 


it Shows 


Help your salesmen sell catalogs, 
manuals, sales portfolios and other 
big printing jobs with National’s 
“SELECTOR.” It visualizes the cover 
for your customer, shows him the rich, 
quality effects he can get for his money. 
It lets you “‘custom-build” his cover 
right before his eyes. Worth every 
penny of the $25 it costs. 

Write for details about opening a 
direct account and securing a National 
Catalog Cover Selector. 


Saas SS 


=2N ATIONALS™ 


EIT TIL WEE’ ARES 
"~\ uf > 4 
\ / 
National 


BLANK BOOK 


Company 





as 
its) at 


NATIONAL 
CATALOG COVER SELECTOR 


@ Samples of 25 rich binding 
materials 
@ Illustrations of all stock 
mechanisms and binder styles 
@ 7 colored stampings on acetate 
sheets to place over various 
bindings to compare different effects 
@ 12 cover panels which show different 
types of stampings: 
Straight Stamping, 1 or 2 colors 
Embossed and Stamped 
Screened on smooth materials 
Embossed and screened on 
smooth or grained materials 
@ Indexes . . . printed insertable or 
printed — celluloid — leather and 
copper holed reinforced. 











NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. IP-6, Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send information about selling National’s custom designed 


catalog covers. 


Name 
Company. . 


Address 
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BREAK THROUGH THE TIME BARRIER WITH MOBILE INDEX 





Flatter than flat and uniform 
throughout, every sheet of 
Mobile Index is precision 
produced to assure non-stop 
printing perfection. Your 
battle is half won the mo- 
ment you load the press. So 
build profits while you build 
good will with flat, uniform 


Ww HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY DIVISION Sose nace 
Scott Paper Company 





Printed Offset on 
Mobile Index, 25% x 30% —180/M 





BIRMINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DENVER 


HARTFORD 
NEW HAVEN 


JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
ROCK ISLAND 


FT. WAYNE 

INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


DES MOINES 
DES MOINES 


WICHITA 
WICHITA 


LOUISVILLE 


NEW ORLEANS 


PORTLAND 


BALTIMORE 
BALTIMORE 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 
BOSTON 
BOSTON 
BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 


DETROIT 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
LANSING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


JACKSON 


KANSAS CITY 
SPRINGFIELD 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS 


CONCORD 


NEWARK 
TRENTON 


Dillard Paper Co. 
Jefferson Paper Co. 


Kirk Paper Co. 
Seaboard Paper Co. 
Wilson-Rich Paper Co. 


Dixon & Co. 


Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 


Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Southern Paper Co. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Atwood Paper Co. 

Empire Paper Co. 

Hobart Paper Co. 

Mcintosh Paper Co. 

Parker, Schmidt & Tucker 
Paper Co. 

James White Paper Co. 

C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 


The Milicraft Paper Co. 
The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Indiana Paper Co. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 


Southwest Paper Co. 
Wertgame Paper Co. 


The Rowland Paper Co. 
Alco Paper Co. 
C. M. Rice Paper Co. 


Bradley-Reese Co., Inc. 
The Mudge Paper Co, 
O. F. H. Warner & Co., Inc. 


Andrews Paper Co. 

Century Paper Co. 

Colonial Paper Co. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 


Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 
The Dudley Paper Co. 


Butler Paper Co. 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 


Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. 


The Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
Anchor Paper Co. 


Townsend Paper Co. 


Wertgame Paper Co. 
Wertgame Paper Co. 
Beacon Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


C. M. Rice Paper Co. 


Central Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co. 


ALBANY 
BINGHAMTON 
BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER 
ROCHESTER 


CHARLOTTE 
CHARLOTTE 
HIGH POINT 
RALEIGH 


CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
TOLEDO 


TULSA 
PORTLAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


PROVIDENCE 


COLUMBIA 


MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE 


FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
LUBBOCK 
SAN ANTONIO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


NORFOLK 
RICHMOND 


SEATTLE 


APPLETON 
GREEN BAY 
MILWAUKEE 
MILWAUKEE 
OSHKOSH 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


W. H. Smith Paper Co. 
Binghamton Paper Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Barclay Paper Co. 
Berman Paper Co. 

Crown Paper Corp. 

M. M. Elish & Co. 
Olympic Paper Co. 

Saxon Paper Corp. 
Schlosser Paper Corp. 
Fine Papers, Inc. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 


Henley Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
Henley Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
Merchants Paper Co. 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Scioto Paper Co. 

Hull Paper Co. 

Paper Merchants, Inc. 


Beene Paper Co. 

Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 
W. B. Killhour & Sons, Inc. 
Schwartz & Co. 


Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Narragansett Paper Co. 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Louisville Paper & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


Western Paper Co. 
Benson Paper Co. 
Western Paper Co. 
Natho Paper Co. 


Dixon & Co. 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 


Paper Sales Corp. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Stanford Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co. 


Woelz Brothers, Inc. 
Steen-Macek Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
Wisconsin Paper & Products 
Oshkosh Paper Co. 


Moller & Rothe, Inc. 
Fred C. Strype, Inc. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY DIVISION 
Scott Paper Company 





Cut costs in your shop 
with the Macey Collator 


Gathers up to 3,000 sets an hour 


—4 times faster than by hand! 


+ Fully automatic. 

Its suction feed gives 

positive control of every sheet. 

« Available in 4, 8, 12 and 16 

stations. Depending on model, takes 
sheets from 2 by 5 inches up to 12 by 
17 inches in size and from onion skin to 
eighth-inch board in thickness. Optional 
extras include Stacker and Stapler. 

¢ Pitney-Bowes service is available from 
297 locations coast-to-coast. 


a 


Printers—and binders—can cut production 
costs, often up to 90°, by eliminating their costly 
hand assembling, doing all collating jobs with a 
Macey Collator. 

It makes estimating and scheduling easy, 
minimizes overtime, and speeds delivery on the 
complicated, high-paying jobs, because it collates 
four times faster than hand workers, and 
invariably with more accuracy. 

It is amazingly versatile. The Macey Collator 
will not only do all your uniform routine collating 
of printed sheets, signatures, covers, etc... . but 
will put together cards, plastic inserts, and items 


of varying sizes, weights, and finishes. 


The Macey Collator is 


sold and serviced by 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


The Macey will not only cut your collating 
costs and keep your prices competitive—but it 
will enable you to handle volume and specialty 
orders you were not able to sell previously. 

The Macey is wholly automatic, easy to set up, 
has big load capacity, runs continuously with 
minimum attention ... backed by Pitney-Bowes’ 

famed coast-to-coast service. 
Call any Pitney-Bowes office, and get the 
details on how this new Collator 
can help you. Or send 
the coupon for free 
illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


PiTNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
1202 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free illustrated booklet and case studies 
on Macey Collator: 


Name —— 


Address 


Originators of the postage meter . . . leading makers of mailing 


machines ... with offices in 102 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 





PA Pen, 
\ 
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Whats going on 
at HARRIS... 


Gathering 1,000 sheets a minute, this 16-station 
Macey collator is tested before shipment to a cus- 
tomer in England. With just one operator, a Macey 
collator brings increased automation to the bindery. 








Bringing “A Tale of Two Cities” to graphic life, artist Everett Henry puts finishing touches on his original 
painting for Harris-Seybold’s 1957-58 calendar. The lithographed calendar will be ready for mailing in June. 





Keeping in step with growing demand in the small job-press field, 
another lot of 1414 x 201%” Harris offset presses nears completion 
on the final assembly floor at Dayton. In the background, crafts- 
men assemble a group of Harris models 122A, 130, and 130-FR. 
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Demonstrating electronic trip, project engineer Dick O'Brie: 
(right) shows how this new absence-of-sheet detector works on all 
stocks, including onionskin. The electronic-detector is now J 
ae : , 
shipped on new | k 22 ind 23.x 30” Harris offset presses Fa 


HARRIS 
SEYBOLD 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY hse 


5s ‘ a Harris Presses 

a. for your printing profits Cottrell Presses 

Seybold Cutters 

General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio Macey Colletere 
Harris Chemicals 
Sensitized Plates 
Special Products 





SMART ALEC GOT AN IDEA... 


' 
4 





Alec was very frugal. He hand fed his cylinder press. Sometimes his wife hand fed their 
printing press. On the books, they made lots of money. One day Alec realized they were 
kidding only themselves. They never figured their own wages or that their press could do 
lots more work. .. . Alec got smart. Very smart. He bought an Elless automatic stream 
feeder for his press. Now he’s really making money. His press is handling all kinds of 
stock from onionskin to heavy board at maximum press speeds. Alec has equipped all his 
sheet fed machinery with Elless automatic feeders. . . . Even frugal Alec realizes his Elless 
feeder made his and the little woman’s two month Seale 7 European 


a t 


vacation possible. Permit us to tell you more about what Elless feeders can do for you. 


Turner Printing Machinery e Inc. Elless Feeders Available for All Sheet Fed Machinery, 
2630 Payne Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio e 732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Illinois e 6327 Linwood, Detroit 8, Michigan 





HE BOUGHT AN ELLESS STREAM FEEDER! 








Distributors of the world 

famous 35” x 45” Viking high 

speed automatic cylinder printing 
and cutting and creasing presses 
equipped with Elless stream feeders. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEKL 


Truly, “The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Wherever business goes, much of its 
correspondence, news and informa- 
tion travel on Howarp Bono. It has 
many varied uses and is a bond spe- 
cifically created for the many needs 
of modern business. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC 


Whether you use Howarp Bonn for 
letterheads, in white or colors for 
business forms, or for any other kind 
of business printing, you are com- 
mitting your message to a bond that 


does it proud. Hasn’t a bond sowidely 


used for so many years earned its 
right to your consideration? Your 
printer or paper merchant will 
be pleased to show you samples. 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


* HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , Bond 


“The Nation’s 


Business Paper’’ 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Howard Mimeograph Howard Writing + Howard Posting Ledger 


Printed on Maxwell Offset Basis 80 —Camberra finish 





NOTCOTINIIN STE 





errr FT 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, Ohio 


We'd be pleased to send you samples of our eight finishes and two tints 


Printed on Maxwell Offset — Basis 80—Camberra finish COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEHL 





- NEWSLETTER 


UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST TO MANAGEMENT IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Post Office Service Your mail service will be cut back July 1...unless you 
Cut Due on July 1 yell and do it loudly enough to restore normal service. 
Look out for no mail deliveries on Saturday with no post 
offices open that day...embargo on circular mail (3rd 
Class) so none will be delivered...many small town 
post offices closed and back to RFD service...no new 
post offices in suburbs. You as a printer will get it in 
the neck unless you start yelling now and loudly enough 
so Congress can hear you!! 




















President Says Postal President Eisenhower signed $3,192-million postal fund bill 


but called it not enough...warned of drastic mail 
service cut July 1 unless Congress votes more...Congress 
cut $58-million from Postmaster General's original request. 





Funds Still Not Enough 


Postal Rate Increase House will pass postal rate raise bill soon if not by time 
you read this...but Senate will add rider raising pay 

of postal workers...and that will absorb most of new 
revenue. Postal rates will be raised but chances this 
year seem slim...present politics working against 
Eisenhower and Summerfield. 








Bucks Adverse Politics 











Economic Slowdown Seen Slowdown in broad economic advance of recent years reported 
by panel of economists and businessmen to Senate-House 
economic subcommittee early this month...foresee no 
reversal of present high rate of economic activity but 
believe cautious approach to income tax reduction should 
be taken. 





In Report to Congress 





Tax Cuts Due in 1958 Tax cuts this year? Not likely, say experts. House may 
pass bill to cut personal taxes but Senate won't... 
plans to wait until 1958. Next year this time? Perhaps. 








Harris-Cottrell 8-Color New 8-color Harris-Cottrell web offset press introduced to 

Web Offset Press Shown trade at Western Printing & Lithograph plant, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., on June 11 in conjunction with annual PIA Web Offset 
meeting in Rye, N.Y., June 10-11. Details in July IP. 








(Over) 
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Two New Letterpress 
Plates Being Tested 


IRS Wants Suggestions 


To Improve Bulletin F 


Newsprint Tight Until 
1960, ANPA Manager Says 


12 Papers From Bamboo 


New Printing Machine 
For Packages, Labels 


Cottrell Adds German 
Rotogravure Press Line 


(Continued) 


New nylon letterpress plates being tested by Time's lab in 
Springdale, Conn. Photosensitive nylon on aluminum base can 
be etched with alcoholic solution in 12 minutes...said 

to be strong, light weight, accurate caliper & curvature. 
Has been tested at speeds of 2,000 feet per minute, runs 

up to 300,000 without noticeable wear (See p. 81). 

Du Pont also has new letterpress plate testing... 
presensitized, lightweight, flexible...can be etched 

with simple water solution. Commercial quantities to be 
available in 1959 (see page 77). 




















Internal Revenue Service still after your recommendations 
for revising Bulletin F, official tax guide to useful life 
of depreciable property...says response has been not 

very good so far. Companies and trade associations have 
until June 30 to file suggestions. Plans are to publish 
new edition of guide next Feb. or March. 














Newsprint will continue tight until 1960, Cranston Williams 
of American Newspaper Publishers Assn. told Congressional 
committee early this month...says there's fair chance 

mills will operate above capacity this year, 10th year in 
succession. 








Outstanding success in making dozen kinds of paper from 
bamboo reported by Herty Foundation laboratory in Savannah, 
Georgia...list includes newsprint. 








New printing machine prints on three different levels in 
one, two and three or more colors...prints letterpress 

or offset on objects paper thin or up to five inches thick, 
12 inches wide, 18 inches long...used for package 

printing, parts identification, labeling...handles metal, 
plastic, wood, glass or paper. (See July IP.) 














Cottrell Co. (subsidiary of Harris-Seybold) starts program 
to expand equipment marketing in paper, foil, film and 
boxboard converting fields...will import high-speed 
rotogravure presses, slitting and rewinding machinery from 
Goebel Co. in West Germany. Cottrell also has new short-run 
publication press on market (see p. 74 this issue of IP). 























Facing westward, the new plant of the Johnston Printing Co. 
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in Dallas, Tex., takes full advantage of traditional Spanish type of architecture of Southwest 


Color Specialty Success Builds New Plant 


@ Flexibility of printing equipment is one of the firm’s major keys to profitable color volume 


@ Use of new equipment and concentration on periodical jobs have also led to recent expansion 


The tremendous growth in the use of 
color in printing was a key factor in a 
recent expansion of the Johnston Printing 
Company located in Dallas, Texas. When 
it moved to its new plant, the half-cen- 
tury-old firm added new color printing 
machinery and expanded its production 
facilities in the bindery. 

Specializing in color printing and in 
the production of limited circulation 
magazines, the company prints a large 
amount of color in periodicals which con- 
sider runs of 30,000 big. A basic factor 
in the planning of equipment was the 
considerable flexibility which multicolor, 
short-run work requires. The use of ink 
fountain dividers and the planned ar- 
rangement of color pages frequently allow 
their two-color presses to print as many as 
six different colors in one run. 


Vv 





Pictured at the open house of the new air- 
conditioned printing plant of Johnston Printing 
Company located in Dallas, Tex., are the three 
principal officers, from left, Bruner R. Penni- 
man, vice-president, Bryan Snyder, Jr., presi- 
dent, and Emil L. Borak, senior vice-president 


The Johnston company is a medium- 
sized firm with about 50 employees. Since 
its establishment the company has been 


noted for fine color printing. In recent 
years the company has continued to ex- 
pand its facilities for periodicals. 

Recent new equipment includes multi- 
color letterpress units, automatic line-up 
equipment for rapid and accurate imposi- 
tion of press forms in the composing 




















room, automatic cutters for trimming all 
three sides of magazines and booklets in 
one operation, a 40-foot gathering ma- 
chine to collate the many sections of a 
periodical at high speed, an insert tipping 
machine, a wire stitcher, and motorized 
paper handling equipment, a 10x14 Mul- 
tilith and a Miehle 29 offset press. 
Additional new equipment includes a 
Miller TY two-color cylinder press, a 








Dexter 20-pocket collator, a Johne three- 
way trimmer, a Simplex tipping machine 
manufactured by Robertson Brothers of 
New York City, and a Craftsman letter- 
press line-up table. 

The plant occupies a site of approxi- 
mately two acres at 2700 N. Haskell St. 
just off the Central Expressway in Dallas. 
Completely air-conditioned, the building 
has 21,000 square feet of floor space. The 
shop area includes 16,000 square feet. 
About 10,000 square feet of space adja- 
cent to the plant have been cleared and 
paved for employee parking and for fu- 
ture expansion. 

The cost of the structure was $230,000. 
The building, which has an all-steel 
framework, was designed by Grayson Gill, 
a Dallas architect, in collaboration with 
Olin F. Freedman of Chicago, printing 
trades consultant and plant designer who 
planned the shop layout. Exterior of the 
new building follows the traditional 
southwest architecture which is based on 
the old Spanish missions still to be found 
in most sections of Texas. 

Besides color printing, the company 
specializes in magazine work. It prints 
four business papers and about 15 house 
publications. In addition, it produces some 
25 catalogs each year, ranging from 50 to 
over 400 pages each. The company also 
produces a number of annual reports, con- 
siderable advertising printing, but very 
little regular commercial printing. 

The emphasis on letterpress enables the 
firm to handle just about any size work 
that comes in. Smaller offset work, such 
as forms and advertising pieces, is occa- 
sionally produced in combination with 
letterpress printing. 





Ample work space for maximum efficiency in 
pressroom, which is across the aisle from the 
well-equipped modern bindery, shows evidence 
of planned work flow, minimum stock handling 
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Because it also specializes in color, the 
Johnston plant places heavy stress on 
flexibility of equipment to meet a wide 
variety of needs, and further, takes full 
advantage of automatic methods. 

A separate machine composing room 
is equipped with two Linotypes and a 
Monotype material caster. A large per- 
centage of the composition work is pur- 
chased from trade sources because of the 
nature of publication work in which the 
company also specializes. Bryan Snyder, 
Jr., president of Johnston, believes that 
this method is more economical than 
trying to maintain full production in a 
large composing room within the plant. 

There is also a large area devoted to 
hand composition, makeup, and imposi- 
tion. A full complement of type racks, 
banks, imposing stones, proof presses, 
saws, a line-up table and a Ludlow are 
used for handling publication and adver- 
tising job work. 


Lighting in composing room was engineered for 


specific work centers. Though the plant is air- 
conditioned, windows, in background, are pro- 
vided for the psychological effect on workers 





Across the aisle from the composition 
area is the offset department with its 10x 
14 Multilith and Miehle 29 offset presses. 

Press equipment in the letterpress de- 
partment includes one 10x15 Chandler & 
Price open job press, a 10x15 Heidel- 
berg, a Miehle Vertical, a 20x26 Miller 
Simplex, a 22x28 Miller TW two-color, 
two 27x41 Miller SY single-color presses, 
two 27x41 Miller TY two-color presses, 
and a 35x45 single-color Miehle. 

In the bindery a progressive line for 
booklet and publication work is set up 
with modern automatic equipment. 
Among the major items are a 22x28 
Baum folder, a 25x38 Baum folder, one 
25x38 Cleveland folder, and a jogging 
machine. Other equipment includes a 
Pleger book-covering machine, a Johne 
three-knife trimmer, four Boston stitchers 
(two for side stitching and two for saddle- 
stitching), a Dexter 20-station collator, a 
Simplex tipping machine, and a 41-inch 
Seybold paper cutter. 

A hydraulic lift with a 4,000-pound 
capacity is used in the plant for lifting 
material from the shop floor to truck-bed 
level. Stock enters the plant through a 
main loading dock and moves directly to 
an adjacent 25x65-foot paper storage 
room. A side entrance is used for light 
deliveries. Paper skids are stacked two 
high by means of an electric lift truck. 
Ample storage space is provided in the 
pressroom for seasoning paper. 

A custom installation of 100-ton basic 
capacity air-conditions the entire plant. 
Separate devices control the plant and the 
office so that either area may be separately 
conditioned if overtime requires a partial 
work force. Heating is integrated with the 
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1. Women’s locker 9. Art dept. 
room 10. Tables or benches 
2. Storage 11. Cabinets 
3. Men's locker room 12. Desks 
4. Bookkeeping dept. 13. Linotype machines 
5. Estimating 14. Monotype caster 
6. Superintendent 15. Galley racks 
7. Proofreading 16. Saw trimmers 
8. Air conditioning 17. Proof presses 
equipment 18. Type cases 


air conditioning system and is supplied by 
a gas-fired, low-pressure, hot water boiler. 

Fred E. Johnston, who died in 1938, 
founded the firm 50 years ago. Today’s 
president, Bryan Snyder, Jr., joined the 
company in 1926 after seven years in an 
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19. Banks 29. Job presses 

20. Matrix cabinet 30. Miehle verticals 
21. Ludlow machines 31. Makeready tables 
22. Hell box 32. Miller Simplex 
23. Lineup table 33. Miller TW press 
24. Cut cabinet 34. Miller SY presses 
25. Imposing tables 35. Miller TY presses 
26. Chase rack 36. Miehle 2/0 press 
27. Multiliths 37. Seybold cutter 
28. Miehle 29 


editorial capacity with the Dallas Morn- 
ing News. He was elected secretary in 
1930, became executive vice-president at 
the death of Mr. Johnston and president 
in 1952. He is a past president of the 
Dallas Graphic Arts Association, a direc- 








38. Paper bins 47. Tipping machine 
39. Jogging machine 48. Skids of paper 

40. Stitching machines 49. Outgoing deliveries 
41. Cleveland folder 

42. Baum 25x38 folder Note: Dotted lines indi- 
43. Baum 22x28 folder cated marked aisles 
44, Covering machine Major executive offices 


45. 
46. 


are to the left, not 
shown on floor plan 


Three-knife trimmer 
20-station collator 


tor of Printing Industry of America and 
a member of its Ash Khan Crew. 

Emil L. Borak, senior vice-president, 
has been with the company since 1916 
when he started as a messenger boy. He 
has advanced through every production 
department, serving as composing room 
foreman, mechanical superintendent, and 
vice-president in charge of production. He 
is a founder and a past president of the 
Dallas Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
and chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Southwest School of Printing. 

Bruner R. Penniman, vice-president 
and secretary, joined the company in 1933 
and for a number of years has directed 
sales activities. 

Other officers are L. C. Owens, treas- 
urer, and Fallon Snyder, vice-president. 

Foremen of the mechanical depart- 
ments are Tom Mallison, pressroom; 
Walter Summey, composing room, and 
Tom Sawyer, bindery. 





a 


Bindery, planned for production line efficiency, 
shows a Johne three-way trimmer in the fore- 
ground which delivers stacks of magazines to 
a conveyor belt ready for the next operation 
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@ Printers becoming aware of dangers of steady decline in profits 


You Can Increase Profits 
By Improving Productivi 


@ Take a second look at your operations and then decide on action 


By Ralph D. Holmsten 


Because the printing industry has 
shown a steady profit decline in the past 
few years, printers all over America are 
being aroused to do something to reverse 
the trend 

Peter Becker of Arrow Service Co. of 
Washington, D.C., has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the high profit firms in the 
industry which made twice the average 
profit of all printers reporting for the 
ratio studies. His analysis indicated that 
no particular process or plant location 
was the cause for the higher profit. Nor 
was high volume a cause for high profit 
The answer seemed to be people who 
gave higher productivity 

What must we do to get people to want 

more? A printer must take a second 
look at his operations and examine and 
question every detail. He must take each 
ration and, with a fine-tooth comb, 
challenge with a what, why, when, where 
and who attitude toward each element of 
work. The man who comes to an early 
conclusion that nothing further can be 
done is giving up too quickly. 

The areas of investigation include 
the objectives of the company, (2) market 

3) job planning (what jobs are 
> 


attractive’), (4) sales effort, 
»ment analysis, (6) plant layout, 
incentives, (8) employer-employee 


10b methods, and 


Work Out Company Objectives 
I suggest that each printer work out 
paper the objectives of his 
Are we trying to fight the day's 
keep our heads above water, or 
gaining ground toward some 


oals or standards for the company 


ourselves and also to our 


ees to set up standards and to make 


honest meet these standards 
with a scheduled time limit in the same 
manner as we expect the workers to at 
tain their respective production standards 


Market research is a means of deter- 


ready for printing and what your fair 
share should be 
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Perhaps you need a certain refinement 
to higher quality which requires a quality 
control function to inspect plates before 
they are delivered to the pressroom. Not 
only would your quality improve but the 
savings in press time might more than 
pay for this quality control feature. In- 
creased quality will certainly attract the 
best jobs from the best customers. 

The next area of investigation is your 
sales effort. Your salesmen represent you 
and what you stand for. Are they doing 
this to your full satisfaction? The better 
salesmen have a background of printing 
knowledge to give the customer a feeling 
of wanting to do business with a firm that 
knows its business and can be relied upon 
to give quality 

When you hire a salesman, is it a mat- 
ter of handing him a brief case with in- 
structions about his territory and a send- 
off of, “See what you can do”? Good 
salesmen are hard to get and come high 


but they earn their way 


Must Do Convincing Job Selling 

The reason sO many owners are top 
salesmen is that the owner knows so much 
about his own business, puts his whole 
life into the success of it, and does such 
a convincing job of selling. This must be 
the company representation to its clien- 

The management must spend time 

its salesmen to stimulate, to teach, 

correct, to plan, to represent properly 

the best printer to do the best job of print- 
ing that can be done. 

The next area of analysis is equip- 
ment. According to Mr. Becker's report, 
the higher profit companies had newer 
presses. Can your equipment run at its 
Is your machinery old and 
worn so that your productivity is low? 
The newer presses operate at speeds the 
older machines cannot attain even if put 
into A-1 working condition because of 
the improvements which permit faster 
sheet or web speeds 

It is not too difficult to select a new 
replacement piece of equipment and fig- 
ure how many hours of operation will pay 
for the change. The next step is a schedule 
for a replacement program and a contin- 
ual followup on production to see that 
the piece of equipment is performing ac- 


rated speed 


RALPH D. HOLMSTEN is technical director for 
Printing Industry of America, makes his head- 
quarters at 600 W. Van Buren, Chicago 7. His 
services are available to PIA members on a fee 
basis and cover such engineering phases as 
plant layout and design, work simplification, 
plant production standards, methods engineer- 
ing, waste control, equipment design, plant and 
job method analysis, incentives, cost reduction 
analysis, job analysis and description, and mate- 
rial handling. He has had 32 years of engineer- 
ing experience, 18 of them in the printing in- 
dustry. This article was adapted from a talk he 
gave recently to the Louisville Graphic Arts 


Association. 


cording to plan. In equipment analysis it 
is very important to keep pace with tech- 
nological improvements. Some companies 
are continually designing equipment to 
combine operations, and are very anxious 
but inexpert sometimes in letting the 
printer know of their output. 

An example of improved equipment is 
the roll clamp truck which picks up 
3,500-pound roll of paper as you would 
a toothpick. Rolls are stored on end on 
top of each other as high as 35 feet above 
the floor. One man and truck do the work. 

When you store rolls on end, you can 
put any width of roll in the open spaces 
in the warehouse because roll diameters 
are nearly all the same size. No dunnage 
is required, the job is safer, there is less 
paper damage, and the manpower saved 
can be used for easier work 


Necessary to Keep Up to Date 

I know of several printers who built 
new warehouses and equipped them with 
crane systems even though grab trucks 
had been used successfully for several 
years. They were too smug to keep up 
with technological improvements. They 
are now changing over to grab trucks and 
junking crane systems. 

What can you do with plant layout t 
improve your profit picture? Many plants 
do not have a true picture of their mate- 
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rial handling costs. They believe that ma- 
terial handling is a necessary evil, that 
everyone has the problem and that noth- 
ing much can be done about it. 

The flow of materials through your 
plant must be in a continuous direction 
from receiving and finally to shipping 
without retracing, backtracking or re- 
versing to buck oncoming traffic. 

A multistory plant brings its raw mate- 
rial in at the ground floor and then ele- 
vates them to the top floors to begin 
growth from blank paper to the printed 
and bound product, spiraling downward 
in its travel to the shipping department. 


Operation Is One-Way Street 

Elevators are usually few and far be- 
tween, to permit reversing any part of the 
flow up and down. As long as the distance 
is a short one between operations and the 
direction is continuous, the operation ap- 
proaches a one-way street with little inter- 
ference. You know the results gained 
when using a one-way street. 

In a one-story plant you may have ex- 
panded and spread out so far that you have 
had to set up receiving and shipping func- 
tions at different locations. This has re- 
sulted in duplication of functions, each 
one capable of more production and not 
working efficiently to full capacity. 

In every expansion complete plant 
planning should be done to keep the basic 
fundamentals of straight-line production. 
Coupled with plant layout is a job of 
mechanization to replace manual trans- 


Carole Feitt, Miller Printing Machinery Co., pre- 
sents copy of 1957 rules and regulations booklet 
of Printers’ and Lithographers’ Self-Advertising 
Exhibition and Awards competition to William 
G. Forster, president of the Herbick & Held Print- 
ing Co. in Pittsburgh. Mr. Forster’s aim is to add 
to three “‘Bennys’’ won in previous competitions. 
Contest is sponsored jointly by Printing Industry 
of America, Inc., 5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 15, D.C., and Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., 1101-31 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 
33. Both can supply rules. Deadline: Sept. 13 


Greater productivity results when foremen are trained in management and 
personnel. New York, Los Angeles programs prove worth of good training 


Graduates of the first of three New York Employing Printers Association foreman management confer- 
ences held recently are (left to right, front row) Carl Hespeler, O'Sullivan Composition Co. Inc.; Sidney 
Klaristenfeld, H. O. Bullard, Inc.; Peter G. Pandick, Pandick Press, Inc.; Howard Ogden, Blanchard 
Press; Charles Sloves, Trade Bindery, Inc.; Jchn Whymark, American Bank Note Co.; (back row) Jack 
Stanford, instructor, Research Institute of America; Arvo Lainen, Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc.; Mor- 
ris Goldstein, Advertising Agencies Service Co., Inc.; Robert Fraser, Typographic Service Co.; Leonard 
Iseldyke, Rutherford Press, Inc.; Daniel Murphy, Brooklyn Press; Jules Kramer, Sorg Printing Co., 
Inc., and James Elliott, staffman of New York Employing Printers Association, 461 Eighth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Attending advanced foreman’s management training program at Los Angeles Printing Industries As- 
sociation are (I. to r., front) Frank Romero, Fred Cederstrom, Manuel Lucero, instructor Andy Forbis, 
Alfred Boulay, David Buzzart, B. R. Katz; (2nd and 3rd rows) Robert Masters, Jack Stoughton, 
Earl Kimball. Donald Burgum, Michael Aguilar, John Kerr, Henri Durand, Ralph Carter, Jack Shulem, 
William Greene, Ernest Kondla, Irving Weissman, Vernon Benawa, Norman Trubey, Edward Smith; 
(back) J. Avooski, Geo. Moore, Geo. Nordlof, Aubrey Shirley, Maurice Schill, Paul Moberly, F. Newton 


fers or manual handling with the use of 
conveyors or pusher devices. 

In one instance a simple feeder belt 
was used between two machine operations. 
When the second machine stopped on ac- 
count of trouble, a manual pile-off opera- 
tion was required to keep the first machine 
running. A simple process storage car- 
rousel conveyor was installed to replace 
the belt conveyor to permit the product 
to make another complete circuit if the 
second machine wasn’t able to take the 
material. 

Good plant layout will provide process 
storage space ahead of each operation to 
permit a backlog of work ahead of each 
worker, When a man knows that work is 
piling up on him, he usually makes an 
effort to keep ahead. If he is not in the 
mood, perhaps some attention must be 
given to create an incentive for him. 

I was called into a plant some weeks 
ago to help raise the efficiency of the oper- 
ation. I had expected to make observa- 
tions of the production of their equip- 
ment and their methods. I found that the 
plant needed help in employer-employee 


relations to a high degree. There was no 
two-way communication between man- 
agement and shop. The employees were 
suspicious of every gesture the manage- 
ment made. Foremen did not know their 
full responsibilities. Management dealt 
directly with the worker on the job in- 
stead of going through supervision. The 
worker seldom heard about a good job 
well done. Likewise, he never was called 
about his mistakes. 

Because the plant superintendent said 
he couldn’t operate if the company gave 
two weeks vacation to their employees, 
the company didn’t try to work out a plan 
for more than the one-week vacation plan. 


No Feeling of Loyalty 
The plant never had a bowling team, 
a summer picnic, nor a Christmas party. 
There was no feeling of loyalty to the 
company nor a feeling of belonging to a 
good organization. Washroom facilities 
were bad, even disgraceful. 
Several weeks after my visit, the com- 
pany gave each employee a letter asking 
(Concluded on next page) 
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him if he and his family would come to 
a company Christmas dinner party at a 
hotel some evening before Christmas. If 
he agreed, how many of his family would 
come? This was the initial step in a plan 
to win back the worker. 

The importance of human relations 
cannot be overemphasized. The methods 
used must be carefully planned. Em- 
ployees cannot be cradled or this thing 
can go the other way. The organization 
must place emphasis on a sound business 
status so that the employees will belong 
to a company that will grow and not die 
out. 


Study Present Operations 

On the subject of job methods, the first 
step is to time study the present opera- 
tions, show every detail of work and its 
equivalent timing down_to tenths of a 
minute. When you do this and examine 
the long-time values, you will be able to 
see that certain persons are idle because 
they are waiting for material or the opera- 
tion is out of balance in some way with 
the preceding operation. 

You will see, for example, that a flat 
cutter was idle while the operator either 
arranged his work or went to the pre- 
ceding operation to bring work to his 
machine, or to deliver completed work to 
the next operation. 

You ask yourself this question in your 
analysis: “What can we do to keep the 
flat cutter operating 100 per cent of the 
time?” Some improvement in methods of 
handling material will show a decided 
gain. Perhaps you have done this, but 
there might be the possibility of making 
the job easier for the flat cutter operator 


to handle larger lifts more quickly by 
keeping the incoming and outgoing loads 
at table height with the use of hydraulic 
or air lifts. Also, the use of jets of air 
through the table surface makes it easier 
to move a heavy lift of paper into and out 
of the machine. 

These ideas illustrate improvement in 
methods to gain more output. How can 
we gain from such improvements? Addi- 
tional time studies will reveal lower time 
values for the operations involved. You 
will automatically increase your cutting 
standards to more output. The operator 
has an easier job with the heavier work 
removed. You can expect and get a re- 
turn to compensate for the improvement. 

All of this work is not based on hurry- 
up methods, but on improved methods 
where waste motions and idle time have 
been reduced or eliminated. Fatigue al- 
lowances are made when the operation 
does not have a break from a continual 
grind. On such an operation as trucking 
a load into an elevator and riding the 
elevator to another floor, the fatigue fac- 
tor is allowed for in the time of riding 
the elevator. 

On all job standards every job ticket 
should have on it the standard of the 
number of good sheets per hour, number 
of good signatures per hour, the number 
of good books per hour or a definite time 
in hours to the nearest tenth such as 2.1 
hours for a task with a given quantity of 
production. 

When the worker knows what is ex- 
pected of him, he will attempt to meet 
the standard and will be classified as an 
expert workman. Perhaps his thoughts 
are on the merit wage increase which can 


be his if his production is on the increase. 

When a foreman does not have per- 
formance figures, he cannot use factual 
data for rating his workers. He gets into 
trouble when he rates employees for raises 
based on his personal wishes. Sometimes 
the aggressive worker and not necessarily 
the good performer gets the raise in pay. 
In some plants the workers’ hourly rate 
goes up or down and is based on the past 
quarter's performance. 


PIA’s PAR Valuable Tool 

The Printing Industry of America, Inc., 
has spent considerable money to set up 
standards for many operations in the in- 
dustry. This organization has done what 
each printer would like to do for himself. 
The printer may not have the engineering 
talent or the budget to provide himself 
with this service. PIA staffmen have spent 
years of study to furnish the service of 
PAR. 

Production standards are standards of 
output by an experienced worker under 
ideal working conditions of good lighting, 
good clean working area, good ventila- 
tion, and good equipment. The layout 
must provide an efficient arrangement of 
material supply. 

The principles of work simplification 
and methods studies have been applied to 
provide the most efficient layout. Waste 
motions have been eliminated. Machinery 
must be operated to meet the manufac- 
turer’s rating of speeds. 

A press may be in need of repair, but 
a postponement of maintenance work re- 
sults in low production. The difference 
will show how quickly the repair work 
can be paid for by the higher output. 


Here’s a simple chart for keeping a record of employees’ vacations that any printer can distribute to his customers and prospects as promotional direct mail 
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EMPLOYEE VACATION SCHEDULE 


Sundays indicated by shading 
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Cost Problems for the Small Printer 


No. 8 


Do Costs Interest Management? 


@ If employees think management doesn’t care, then they become inadequate and careless 


@ Small plant owner can easily get story across to employees on importance of cost data 


By Olive A. Ottaway* 


Have you ever wondered, as we have, 
who the winners would be if a $64,000 
quiz program were staged to give graphic 
arts executives versus their personnel an 
opportunity to test their knowledge 
against each other on cost essentials for 
the graphic arts industry? Would man- 
agement or craftsmen win? 

If a craftsman won, we venture to sug- 
gest that you would think his firm’s man- 
agement had a keenness and an interest 
in cost factors, and that cost knowledge 
and leadership had made itself felt down 
through the plant. 

In firms where top executives retain a 
strong hold, (be it in large or smal! plants) 
and where such executives know where 
they are going and what they are doing, 
so do employees. Employees know wheth- 
er they are being given leadership and 
whether management is interested in the 
business. As a result, they, too, acquire a 
yen for becoming acquainted with all 
angles of the business. 

On the other hand, where employees 
feel management does not care about de- 
tail or the steady progressiveness of the 
company, then they too are apt to become 
quickly inadequate and careless. And so 
we ask, “How would you or your em- 
ployees rate on a quiz program dealing 
with cost factors?” “Would your em- 
ployees make a good showing?” 


Small Owner Has Advantage 

It would seem that the small shop 
printer has the advantage over larger con- 
cerns in getting a complete story across 
to employees on the important cost and 
production data, and its value. Why is this 
important? Because the printing industry 
perhaps more than any other industry does 
so much that is a “last minute idea” of the 
customers. As someone has said, “It is a 
‘rush’ industry.” 

Let us look at this factor alone from a 
cost viewpoint. There have been thou- 
sands of hours of overtime worked in the 
last years which, because of the after- 
math of war and the help shortage, was 


*Miss Ottaway is executive secretary of the 
Toronto Graphic Arts Association and is author 
of the recent book, Costs for Printers, available 
through The Inland Printer Book Department 


deemed necessary. Is it necessary today, 
and have employees come to expect and 
count on a certain number of overtime 
hours each week? If so, why? 

This is a point which should be care- 
fully checked by management through 
time sheets and finished tickets. Once em- 
ployees realize what overtime may cost 
the employer, and how it may cost the 
firm some of their market, then the story 
becomes one of concern. 


Overtime Expensive Matter 

It should always be kept in mind that 
overtime is an expensive proposition, and 
the way to keep this fact constantly before 
management and employees is to analyze 
the actual results. Sometimes in figuring 
overtime rates, firms have increased the 
number of hours rather than the basic rate 
when charging the hours on an order. 
This can distort productivity records for 
when using the hour basis, overtime is 
sometimes added into the total as time 
worked rather than as an overtime wage 
rate. For instance, look at it this way: 


On a Dollar Basis: 

3 hours at basic wage rate $2.50 $ 7.50 

3 hours at time and a half, 
$2.50 plus $1.25 

3 hours at double time, 
$2.50 plus $2.50 

9 hours work with overtime 
included 

9 hours at straight time 


$3.75 $11.25 


$5.00 $15.00 


$33.75 

$22.50 

This shows hours worked but 
difference in wage rate paid of 


$11.25 


On an Hour Basis: 

3 hours at basic rate 3 hours 
3 hours at time and a half 4% hours 
3 hours at double time 6 hours 


Total Hours Shown 13% hours 


If hours were increased it would ap- 
pear that 1314 hours have been worked at 
a cost of $33.75, or an hourly cost of 
$2.50. Actually, the employer and the cus- 
tomer have received only nine hours’ 
work, at a wage rate of $3.75 per hour. 

Unfortunately, where hour rates are set 
up for operating units, the overtime is not 
always taken into consideration and this 
is one of the “sieves” through which much 
profit disappears. Here is one of the im- 
portant reasons why a rush industry needs 


careful planning and why it needs man- 
agers to acquire the codperation of em- 
ployees in bringing this factor to the fore. 

On more than one occasion, when the 
writer has been speaking to craftsmen’s 
groups, it has been extremely interesting 
to note the enthusiasm with which they 
go into an open forum on cost and pro- 
duction. However, when we get into dis- 
cussions on overtime and cheap run jobs 
which are not supposed to present a fin- 
ished appearance, then some of the ques- 
tioners really go to town. One craftsman 
asked us on one occasion “How do you 
cope with top executives who are con- 
stantly throwing out your production 
schedule which would keep your costs at 
a more even keel?” 

From the discussion which followed, it 
became quite obvious that here was “front 
line management” in the person of a su- 
perintendent who was endeavoring to 
obtain maximum production, keep costs 
down by adequate planning, but was con- 
stantly meeting difficulties from his boss 
who wanted his favorite customers given 
preferred treatment, thereby interfering 
with the pattern of production and the 
pattern of costing. 


Production Men Need Free Rein 

How can one expect superintendents 
and supervisors to ask top executives to 
refrain from interfering in their own busi- 
nesses? If, however, management had the 
courage to say to the superintendents or 
the supervisors, (or perhaps put it in writ- 
ing, which would be better still) “I give 
you full authority; do not permit me to 
interfere in any way with your production 
program.” What an example this would 
be for sales departments, too. It would 
seem then that management would be- 
come more interested in costs because 
management would be able to ascertain 
more clearly whether increased produc- 
tion was causing increased costs. 


Two Newspaper Organizations Join 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation’s Research Institute and the In- 
stitute of Newspaper Operations have 
been combined into one organization with 
headquarters in Chicago. Research Insti- 
tute laboratory continues in Easton, Pa. 
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Select Right Publications 


So Your Plant Will Profit 


®@ Careful investigation and wise judgment should be your guide 


@ Magazines for specific group are currently most profitable 


By Harris H. Mullen* 


Printing and publishing are like man 
and wife—positively inseparable but 
without blood relationship. Consequent- 
ly, when the commercial printer is faced 
with a publishing idea (and he often is), 
he is really forced to desert his own house 
and join a family where he is sometimes 
a pretty rank stranger. 

But, on the other hand, a good printer 
with a good mathematical head can often 
spot a publishing dud before his would- 
be publisher has finished half his story. 
And in the doubtful cases he can be a 
pretty shrewd judge if he tries. 

Now I certainly do not want to give 
the impression that printers should bar 
the door to anyone except established pub- 


*Mr. Mullen is the publisher of Florida Grower 
and Rancher Magazine, vice-president of Flori- 
da Grower Press, Inc., Tampa, and president of 
the Florida Association of Magazine Publishers 
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lishers. There are many sound publishing 
ventures not yet born that can mean profit 
to your business. A good job that repeats 
by the calendar is pretty hard to beat. 
Publications are the backbone of our 
plant. But unsound publishers and publi- 
cations are always knocking at your door 
and ours. And there are some good things 
to remember when dealing with them. 


Check Magazine’s Market 

Good credit or “cash on the barrel- 
head” is one approach in deciding whether 
to print a man’s publication, but there are 
other important considerations. No repu- 
table printer wants to be a part of an 
obvious “bust.” And by its nature a pub- 
lication can often foil even the best credit 
managers. Publications juggle your pro- 
duction, and when you add or lose one, 
things happen. 

So let’s assume that tomorrow a man 
will walk into your office wanting to start 


Chas. Mullen, Jr. (|.), Florida Grower 
Press president, and H. H. Mullen, vice- 
president, check one of their magazines 





a publication, say a magazine, and want- 
ing you to print it for him. Your price is 
OK, and he has a good credit record. Let’s 
say that it is the kind of publication that 
should be handled by one person: the man 
himself. 

First, examine his market. There are 
some good “don'ts” that can save you time. 
Don’t play with a publication that tries 
to compete for consumer trade with a well 
organized local publication that is doing 
a fairly good job. Shopping guide? OK, 
but make sure there is a very good reason 
for it. Avoid publications of a general 
nature that must compete with nationals 
or regionals unless your customer is ex- 
perienced and has a lot of money to spend. 

But your customer’s publication doesn’t 
seem to violate any good rules of publish- 
ing; in fact, it sounds pretty promising to 
you. He may have a sound publishing 
idea. 

The most successful publications of 
small scope in recent years have been 
those that serve a fairly restricted interest 
or trade—a group of people bound to- 
gether by a common vocation or avoca- 
tion. Here are a few: purchasing agents, 
insurance agents, nurserymen, area fish- 
ing, area travel guides, specialty farming, 
and special business information. Most of 
these publications are contined geographi- 
cally to a definite area. They often prosper 
alongside big nationals because of their 
special service to local reader and local 
advertiser. 


Journal Needs Good Promoting 

There are some other plus factors your 
customer may or may not have. If he wants 
to start a purchasing agents’ magazine, for 
instance, he might get the official backing 
of the purchasing agents association in 
his area. If so, good. Official association 
backing has been the springboard of many 
good trade and special interest journals. 
An endorsement amounts to the first sale. 

As you look at the man across your 
desk, you are wondering how good a sales- 
man and promoter he is, and you are so 
right to weigh this question. He may have 
a tremendous knowledge of the field he 
wants to enter and be able to write like a 
whiz, but if the whole job depends on him 
and he cannot sell advertising or promote 
circulation, you will have a short-lived 
customer in most cases. A good salesman 
is more vital than a good editor in a one- 
man publication. Editorial material and 
advice is easier to come by than paid ad- 
vertising space. While much excellent 
news and editorial service can often be 
had free of charge, I have never been able 
to get anyone to go out and sell advertis- 
ing purely as a helpful gesture. 
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Joe Johnston (I.), cylinder pressroom 
foreman, and Harris Mullen inspect 
form of a company house organ 
printed by the Florida Grower Press 


Very few publications show a profit 
during the first few months of publishing; 
indeed, some require a year or mofe to 
start repaying earlier losses. If your cus- 
tomer reveals to you that he intends to 
make what sounds like an astonishing 
profit on the first issue, chances are he is 
strictly an amateur. 

Some publishers prophesy great things 
by going out and selling a lot of space in 
a publication before the first issue is ever 
printed. While this may prove a man can 
sell advertising, it is not essentially a 
sure-fire measure of the publication’s per- 
manent value. I have seen cases when the 
advertisers were so disappointed when the 
publication finally appeared that they 
could never be sold again. Many adver- 
tising agencies follow an unwritten rule 
to stay out of a publication until it has 
been in existence for at least six months 
of a year. 


Customer's Welfare Yours, Too 

Here is another point we all forget at 
times when individuals do business with 
us as publishers. Suppose this man should 
die or become an invalid. Does he have 
someone qualified to succeed him? He 
may be committed to 5,000, 10,000 or 
100,000 subscribers. His welfare can be 
mighty close to your welfare. 

The publication with a receptive reader 
and advertiser list is a pretty solid business 
establishment. Most periodicals that 
weather two or three years go on through 
the years to bolster the printer’s sales. But 
beware of the potential “flops.” When a 
publication dies in your shop, it takes 
something with it. 


How to Collect Your Accounts 





And Still Keep Customers Happy 


By Reuel McDaniel 


Economic conditions ebb and flow, but 
regardless of current conditions the print- 
er who does any appreciable amount of 
credit business finds himself periodically 
with slow accounts, regardless of the care 
with which he metes out credit. 

To make collection of these accounts a 
little easier, here are 13 collection ideas 
that printers and other business men have 
found practical. They are not listed in 
order of importance, nor are they chrono- 
logically arranged. Not all are practical 
for every printer, but all have worked in- 
dividually or in groups of several. They’re 
yours for the taking: 

(1) To prevent accounts from aging, 
those who have good collection records 
believe in starting early to collect. A plan 
that has helped many business men is to 
send a second statement promptly on the 
15th of the month, if the customer has not 
paid by the 10th, the customary payment 
date. A few customers will resent the sec- 
ond statement, but a lot more will pay, 
a little shame-faced for overlooking pay- 
ment when it was due five days earlier. 

(2) At least one printer has found that 
he obtains a higher return from his 15th 
of the month mailing, and subsequent re- 
minders, by using a colored statement. His 
regular first-of-the-month statement is 





Next Month... 


% IP’s July issue will be devoted in 
large part to the annual convention of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, which will be 
held in Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 4-7. As 
usual, /P will feature its album of 
Craftsman presidents of well over 100 
clubs, the IAPHC district representa- 
tives, the International officers and 
the convention program, the Printing 
Week story, the history of the Buffalo 
Club and mention of other clubs in 
the immediate area, and other mate- 
rial of general interest to Craftsmen. 
Of special interest will be a survey 
story of all the major printing plants 
in the Buffalo area. Plant pictures 
and those of management will be 
featured. Other features will include 
another in the series on “Costs for 
Small Printers” by Olive Ottaway, 
and another article on “Modern Type 
Display” by J. L. Frazier. How to sell 
lithography is another article which 
will interest large and small plants 
alike. Of course, there’ll be a host of 
interesting, informative department 
material, too. 











printed on white paper. The follow-up is 
on bright green. Any color that stands out 
is effective. 

(3) A practical follow-up, after the 
customer fails to respond to a second 
monthly statement, is to print or mimeo- 
graph (the latter is cheaper and just as 
effective) a sketch of a man walking down 
the street gazing at a huge string tied 
around his left index finger. Directly un- 
der the sketch is printed, “Did YOU for- 
get?” Then follows a line regarding the 
account, with a space for the amount. 

(4) With the string idea in mind, a 
Pennsylvania printer has found that a 
form letter, calling the customer's atten- 
tion to the delinquent account, with a 
small piece of bright-colored yarn or 
string inserted and tied through a hole in 
the upper left-hand corner of the letter 
gets results. “Just to Remind you .. .” 
reads the caption under the string. 

(5) At least two printers have found 
that a “letter-a-day” campaign will arouse 
some delinquents to such an agitated pitch 
that they'll either come in and bawl out 
the sender or pay up. This intensive pro- 
gram calls for a brief reminder letter 
every day for five days. It is advisable for 
the first to arrive on Monday, so there 
will be no Saturday or Sunday to break 
the chain. 

(6) After an account is three months 
old or older, a “you” letter may be effec- 
tive. This is a short but serious note, either 
personally typed or mimeographed and 
filled in, starting off with the question, 
“If you were in my place what would 
YOU do?” The remainder of the letter is 
aimed at appealing to the debtor’s sense 
of fair play and bringing out the “do unto 
others” motive. It may work where other 
letters have failed. 

(7) Most delinquents, even if they’re 
bordering on the “deadbeat” type, are 
zealous of their credit standing in the 
community. Most towns large enough for 
a successful print shop have local credit 
bureaus or associations. Most of these are 
affiliated with a state credit association, 
which in turn is affiliated with one of the 
national retail credit organizations. 

Some printers have collected old ac- 
counts by writing short letters to delin- 
quents, explaining that it is distasteful 
but obligatory, because of membership in 
the local credit association, to turn the 
delinquents’ name to the local credit bu- 
reau, if the account is not paid by a speci- 
fied date. 

(8) Along this basic line is another 
mailing piece that has proved effective in 

(Turn to page 102) 
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You Can Blueprint More Profitable Sales 


@ Practice sessions with salesmen and recording equipment will smooth out presentation rough spots 


@ If you want program for training salesmen, but can’t manage it yourself, employ someone to help you 


Second of Two Articles 
By Mendel Segal 


(Part I of Mr. Segal’s article began on 
page 47 of the May issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The two-part article is an adap- 
tation of a talk he gave before the recent 
sales conference of Printing Industry of 
America in Chicago.) 

Fifth, there must be practice sessions. 
Actors, musicians and other professional 
people rehearse for hours to perfect their 
performance. In one sense, we are like 
actors because we must perform no matter 
what personal problems we have to face. 
We use tape recorders and I encourage 
my men to practice their approaches, 
closes, and answers to objections in front 
of a mirror at home, if necessary. 

As an example, you tell your men “to 
ask for the order,” but do you know that 
asking for the order is one of the toughest 
things for a salesman to do? Do you know 
that there are many, many orders lost be- 
cause they simply couldn’t ask for it? 
Reading is one thing. Saying is another. 
So, in practice sessions, you spell out the 
many ways you can ask for an order; then 
get each man to practice it and let him 
hear himself. If he’s too timid at first, let 
him take a recorder home and listen to 
himself. You'd be amazed at the help a 
tape recorder can be. The men will say, 
“I freeze up. I can’t talk in front of that 
thing.” 

The truth is that if they knew what 
they were going to do or to say, they 
wouldn’t care. They freeze up in front of 
their customers and lose orders, but they 
can excuse themselves by blaming the 
estimator that his price was too high. Each 
step in the program follows the same 
pattern. 

Once we spell out the requirements for 
a salesman, establish a specific program, 
and provide the leadership and enthusi- 
asm to learn what is needed, it is then a 
matter of /earning by practicing. 


Ability to Understand People 

For example, one of the fundamental 
requirements of a salesman is the ability 
to understand people. Do you think that 
is born in a person? I think not. There 
are many courses in school, there are many 
books on human relations, psychology 
and the like. We recently had an outside 
instructor give 12 one-hour sessions in 
human relations to our foremen, and the 
results are noticeable. 
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Some of you may say that you know 
“Joe Doe” didn’t have any training in the 
subject, but he’s a top salesman. My ques- 
tion is, “How do you know?” Did you 
ever ask him how many books he read, or 
if any person or persons influenced his 
thinking about people, their actions and 
reactions? 

While I know many of you might take 
issue with me, I believe there is a reason 
why some people have a better under- 
standing of people than others. It may be 
environment, association or study, but 
something developed that ability. 


Salesman Must Speak Clearly 

As another case in point, it is necessary 
for a salesman to be able to speak clearly 
and enthusiastically. I've heard many peo- 
ple say, “Gee, I wish I could speak before 
a group of people like John Smith can.” 
I say they could if they really wanted to 
badly enough to do something about it. 
There are many courses today which can 
develop a person's ability to speak—+f be 
is willing to work at tt. 

Again, someone may say, “Joe Doe 
speaks well and he never took such a 
course.” And I say, “That may be true, 
but did you ask Joe Doe if he was on a 
debating team in school? Did he take an 
active part in a school club which required 
him to talk to many people? Did his fam- 
ily have many friends or relatives visit 
them regularly which helped him over- 
come the fear of talking to people?” And 
so on. 


Author of Book on Selling 


Mendel Segal, author of the recent book, How fo 
Sell Printing Creatively, is manager and partner 
in the Stein Printing 
Co. in Atlanta, Ga. He 
has been with Stein 
for 26 years and be- 
gan as a part-time 
salesman while he was 
still in high school. He 
graduated from Emory 
University in 1935, 
joined Stein full time, 
and within eight years 
rose to plant superin- 
tendent, then company 
manager and partner. 
He is a member and 
was twice president of Printing Industry of At- 
lanta; treasurer of the Union Employers Section 
of Printing Industry of America; board member 
of the National Association of Photo-Lithogra- 
phers, and on the education committee of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 


Mendel Segal 


I believe that if you checked into the 
background of the people who do some- 
thing well, you’d generally find that there 
was a reason or circumstance which 
helped them to develop. 

Actually, I think the practice sessions 
are a very important part of a program. 
After a while you can have mock sessions. 
A buyer and seller demonstration of ac- 
tual cases where jobs were sold—and lost! 
It not only makes better men, but with 
the right spirit, you’d be surprised at the 
humor there is in this type of meeting. 

When I talk about practicing, I mean 
learning certain parts of a sale that can 
be standardized. I know that the question 
of a canned sales talk is a highly debatable 
topic. I am the first to admit that the 
greater part of selling cannot be “planned,” 
as I prefer to call it. But there are certain 
answers to objections, approaches, closes 
and even parts of the sales demonstration 
which can be practically memorized, be- 
cause they occur so very often. 


Have Answers to 24 Objections 

There are some 24 objections that we 
have accumulated, and there are answers 
for each in the repertoire of our men. I 
believe most of the modern sales training 
leaders will agree that planned talks, 
where applicable, are a necessity, if the 
salesman learns to say them in a manner 
which does not sound canned. Practice can 
accomplish this. The outstanding train- 
ing programs in other industries accept 
the same philosophy. 

In my opinion, the insurance industry 
has done a fantastic job of sales training. 
They started years ago and today have 
the finest programs. If you want proof of 
their theories, take a look at the phe- 
nomenal growth the insurance industry 
has recently made. They are training their 
men to se//—and they’re selling. 

Sixth, rehearse and demonstrate. Prac- 
ticing is one thing, but performing in 
front of a prospect or customer is another. 
We intentionally select poor prospects 
and have the trainees make hundreds of 
calls to get experience. The pressure is off 
because they know we don’t expect them 
to make a sale. Even then, they report back 
that they “froze up” or “couldn’t get the 
interview to go as they had expected.” 
Trainees also work with our salesmen and 
make service calls both with them and 
for them. 

I very seldom make a call with our 
salesmen or trainees, even though they 
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know I will make a call anytime I am 
asked. Probably the reason for the lack of 
requests is my requirements to them be- 
fore I make a call. I want to know the 
purpose of the call; I want background 
information; I want to know what they 
propose to say, and I want their answers 
to the objections I give them as a result 
of their sales talk. 

By the time they prepare by answering 
my questions, they are prepared well 
enough to make the call satisfactorily 
themselves. I also go along when they feel 
they need certain assurances of their 
promises by me as the company executive. 
Because our sales group generally knows 
how the others think and pretty well what 
each will say, the trainees often ask an- 
other salesman to go along rather than 
me. We all understand that we can’t make 
every sale and don’t feel ashamed when 
we miss. We do want to make sure that we 
do everything we can to make a sale. If 
we've done our best, that’s about all we 
can expect. 


Training Period Variable 

The length of time required for this 
training is variable. During the two-year 
period, the trainee serves as a messenger 
for the salesmen, services for them as re- 
quested, studies our manual, makes prac- 
tice calls, and learns what he can about 
production. As long as he wears well, 
shows improvement and is willing to 
work, I’m satisfied. 

I feel that our environment, the success 
of some of our past trainees, the facilities 
of learning available by the close coépera- 
tion of our salesmen, our sales meetings, 
my spasmodic criticisms and conferences, 
our sales manual, and the trainee’s desire 
will help him reach success—sometimes 
six months earlier, sometimes later. 

The trainee worries more about getting 
ahead than I worry about the cost because 
I believe it is a good investment and have 
confidence in our men and our program. 

Seventh, don’t give up. 

I admit that it takes a lot of patience 
in such a program. At first, it is tough, 
exasperating, and discouraging. As an ex- 
ample, at one of our earlier meetings we 
had worked out about six lines of type- 
written copy which we agreed was just 
right for us to use as an opener for a cold 
call. The assignment for the next meeting 
was to learn this approach. This was dur- 
ing the time some of our men were “anti” 
planned approaches. 

At the next meeting I flipped on the 
recorder and started out by asking each 
man to demonstrate his approach. After 
the third man, we quit and the chips 
started flying: “Can’t talk in that damn 
thing,” “I know I can do it in front of a 
customer, but you and the other guys foul 
me up,” etc. It took me six two-hour 
meetings to get every man to do it right. 

I even had to send one of our trainees 
on about 20 cold calls to prove that it 





“opened the door.” When he reported 
back, gave the results of the interviews 
and told what had happened, I think he 
shamed my other men into going along. 

From that day on, we haven't had any 
more trouble about the recorder and 
planned sales talks. Today, all of our 
meetings are recorded, and now I often 
let the salesman alternate in carrying on 
the meetings. In fact, today I have no 
problem getting volunteers. They have 
confidence in themselves, and fear, which 
is one of the greatest handicaps in selling, 
is reduced to a minimum. 

To meet a price doesn’t require much 
selling ability, but when you se// for a 
higher price, it gives you a feeling of ac- 
complishment. Today we aren’t surprised 
when a customer tells us we're too high. 
We expect it. Our challenge comes in 
selling at a higher price and we do have 
a plan for trying to do it. We don’t sell 
every job—don’t expect to—but we ex- 
pect to get our percentages, because we 
have convinced ourselves we are better 
and try to prove it to our customers by 
selling for more. 

We would rather let someone else lose 
money on a job than knowingly to get 
the order at any price. On creative ideas 
and programs, we very seldom have price 
difficulties, because we talk about the 
budget and work to it. 

Contrary to some company philoso- 
phies, I want our salesmen to earn big 
money. If they do well, I’m not going to 
chisel their percentages as long as the 
company makes its fair profit. I want them 
to make all they can, because it also means 
more for the company as well. They know 
we go to great lengths in trying to get 
accurate cost information. They know if 








the company gets its share, they are en- 
titled to theirs. 

Finally, if you want a program, but 
can’t find time to manage it yourself, see 
if you can sell someone in your organiza- 
tion to help, or if necessary, try to employ 
someone outside your organization to 
help. There are sales consultants in many 
cities. While this is only second best, it’s 
at least a program, provided you set up a 
plan specifically pertaining to printing. 

I fully recognize that many hours could 
be devoted to expressing differences of 
opinion to my own, bat to debate the issue 
would indicate that you have no confi- 
dence in the possibilities of training suc- 
cessful salesmen. To me a training pro- 
gram means the job of teaching people 
how to do something. If we cannot teach 
them what they need to know, how can 
we expect to have a training program? 

Until such time as you develop a pro- 
gram that you believe is better, you might 
get a little something out of trying to 
accept this idea until something better 
comes along. 

If you're going to handle a sales meet- 
ing, you'll probably need to practice a 
little yourself; in fact, this may be one 
difficulty to hinder a sales program. 

However, all of the ego and lack of 
confidence difficulties can be eliminated 
if you properly explain that everyone 
must understand that no one knows it all, 
and such a program is for the benefit of 
all. You agree not to laugh at one an- 
other; you're all going to be in the same 
boat and make it a challenge that will re- 
sult in a better understanding between all, 
and ultimately a fatter pocket book. 

Whether you believe such a program 
will work for you is up to you. 


Training Program Gives New Employees Wide Knowledge 


The education committee of the Graph- 
ic Arts Association of Connecticut has 
been actively interested in a training pro- 
gram given at the Hartford Regional 
Technical School. Kenneth Orr teaches 


the two-year course designed to give new 
employees a broad knowledge of the 
graphic arts field. The class meets once a 
week for three hours. Class instruction is 
given and field trips are made. 


Eleven of 24 enrollees in the Graphic Arts Related Training Course sponsored by the Graphic Arts 
Association of Connecticut, Hartford, visit Sinclair & Valentine Co. New Haven branch plant. They are 
watching three-roller ink milling machine in operation. At extreme left is Robert Brown, production 
supervisor and at the extreme right is Ray C. Lurie, who is sales and service representative for S&V Co. 











ruce Rogers, Leading U.S. 
pographic Craftsman, Dies 


@ At age of 87, Mr. Rogers had more than 400 fine books to his credit 


@ Was working on series of books called ‘“October House Classics” 


By Hal Allen 


Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 


Bruce Rogers, known worldwide as a 
supreme typographic craftsman whose 
genius for design distinguishes more than 
100 beautiful books, died in New Fair- 
field, Conn., on May 18, four days after 
the 87th anniversary of his birthday. 

Again, as in past Maytimes, a number 
of his friends had planned a birthday party 
for him at his hilltop October House over- 
looking a rural road in New Fairfield. 
May 11 was the date set. On the 10th 
came a mishap which led to his death. 

There’s a fountain with a pool on his 
lawn. The fountain wasn’t working right. 
Everything around the place had to be 
shipshape for the party next day. He bent 
over to fix the fountain nozzle, lost his 
balance and slipped into the pool. He 
caught a cold which made it advisable for 
him, much against his will, to rest in bed. 
On the morning of May 18 he got up and 
suffered a collapse which became fatal 
around noontime. 

There was, after all, a birthday party, 
not just as planned but a close and warm 
facsimile. Paul Bennett of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. had spread the word 
that the party was off. Several Typophiles 
and other friends of B. R. missed the mes- 
sage. They visited him on May 11 as 
scheduled and brought gifts. 

To B. R.’s bedside on the morning of 
his birthday came two other gifts, from 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago. They 
were fine leather-bound booklets designed 
by Walter Howe and bound by Harold 
Tribolet. One was titled “The Exhibit,” 
referring to the Lakeside Press Galleries 
exhibition reviewing 50 years of Rogers 
work. The other was a tribute to him 
signed by all Donnelley top executives. 

His library table beside a large window 
in his 187-year-old October House was 
the place where B. R. kept busy designing 
books almost up to his final day. More 





Bruce Rogers, long considered America’s top ty- 
pographic craftsman, died in New Fairfield, 
Conn., on May 18 at age of 87. He was design- 
ing new series of old English books which he 
called “October House Classics” at time of death 
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than 3,000 books garnered through his 
long lifetime overflow from the library 
into the parlor, attic, cellar and garage. 
(See THE INLAND PRINTER, May, 1953). 

At the time of his death Mr. Rogers 
was working on a series of books to be 
known as the October House Classics. In 
a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER he 
stated that ‘these works represent the cul- 
mination of my long years of book de- 
signing, and I am willing to let my repu- 
tation rest on them.” 

First of his new English texts, The Life 
of St. George, taken from The Golden 
Legend of William Caxton, had been pub- 
lished. Early English Lyrics was in proc- 
ess. Other titles were to include Beowulf, 
The Robin Hood Ballads, Canterbury 
Tales, Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, and Juli- 
ana Bernier’s Treatise on the Blazing of 
Arms, 

Clarke & Way, Inc., Thistle Press, New 
York City, had composed and printed the 
“St. George” and set the “Lyrics” for 
printing by A. Colish, Inc., Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. Presswork was awaiting B. R.’s 
go-ahead signal. His death left the future 
of the second October House Classic in 
doubt. 

His tasks through recent years included 
completion of a project on which he had 
worked for 46 years. It is a large format 
edition of The Divine Comedy of Dante 


Alighieri, printed in his Centaur type and 
reproducing his tracings of Botticelli sil- 
verpoint drawings that appeared in the 
Divina Comedia (circa 1480). (See THE 
INLAND PRINTER, June, 1955.) 

Another achievement during his eighth 
decade was completion of a 12-volume 
folio “Catalogue of the Frick Collection” 
of art masterpieces. 

One of the two volumes of the Rogers- 
designed Oxford Lectern Bible was 
among the works displayed at the New 
York Public Library in celebration of his 
85th birthday anniversary. The two vol- 
umes became a coronation gift to King 
George VI. In 1935 B. R. presented copies 
to the Library of Congress, where his 
Thistle colophon decorates two bronze 
door panels. 

In 1936 the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Co. issued B. R.’s account of the 
six-year making of the Oxford Lectern 
Bible. His story, reprinted in his Pi book, 
tells how he solved the problem of mak- 
ing his 22-point Centaur fit the require- 
ments of running 4,621,056 characters 
within the 1,250-page limit. The com- 
pleted work numbered 1,230 pages. 

Another B. R. Bible is the folio World 
volume published in 1929 by the World 
Publishing Co. For this he made the first 

(Turn to page 100) 


Bruce Rogers Books Being 
Shown at Lakeside Press 


An exhibition of the work of Bruce 
Rogers, distinguished American Book de- 
signer, is now open to the public at the 
Lakeside Press Galleries of R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company, 350 E. 22nd St., 
Chicago. 

The exhibit, entitled “Bruce Rogers, 
Master Designer of the Book,” will be on 
view through July, from 9 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. daily except weekends and holidays. 

On display in the retrospective exhibit 
are 125 volumes representative of Mr. 
Roger's career as a designer from his grad- 
uation in 1890 from the Art School of 
Purdue University to the present. 

Both trade and limited editions are 
shown among the books designed by Mr. 
Rogers for presses in the United States 
and England. Earliest item is The Debris 
of 1890, his Purdue class yearbook for 
which he supplied illustrations, and the 
most recent is The Life of St. George. 

H. Richard Archer, Donnelley librari- 
an, said that Bruce Rogers’ career, cover- 
ing more than 60 years, has been not only 
one of the longest in the graphic arts, but 
one of the most influential. 

E. Willis Jones, Chicago designer and 
major collector of Mr. Rogers’ work, has 
loaned the exhibit numerous volumes, 
sketches, photographs, personal letters, 
and layouts. Other items have been re- 
ceived from Purdue University and the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. 
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From the battered state shown at the left, this copy of the Declaration of Independence was restored by a printer to the condition shown at right 


Printer Restores Declaration of Independence Copy 


A battered, soiled and incomplete copy 
of the rare first printed version of the 
Declaration of Independence of the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica has been restored to virtually its origi- 
nal state by the hand bindery department 
of a printing firm in Chicago. 

The story of the rescue of the 180-year- 
old broadside, from its discovery in an 
Albany, N.Y., attic to its restoration, is 
one to please both the patriot and the 
bibliophile. 


Known As Dunlap Broadside 

The item is known as the Dunlap 
Broadside after John Dunlap, the Phila- 
dephia printer who was the first to set 
Thomas Jefferson’s ringing words in type. 
When the Continental Congress on July 
4, 1776, approved the Declaration, the 
hand-written manuscript was given to 
Dunlap, who printed it hastily on single 
sheets either that same night or early on 
July 5. It was the form of the Declaration 
that first disseminated the great news to 
the newborn “‘states.” 

No one knows how many copies came 
off the Dunlap press. More is known 
about the number of surviving copies. In 
1949, one researcher, writing in the Har- 
vard Library Bulletin, described the 
broadside as perhaps the most important 
single printed document in the national 
annals. He reported that only 14 copies 
had been located. The copy found in 1955 


in Albany and restored in Chicago is the 
15th to come to light. 

The new-found copy was purchased by 
a firm of booksellers and publishers in 
Rutland, Vermont (Charles E. Tuttle 
Company). It was, however, in such sorry 
condition that the owners were doubtful 
of finding a buyer for it. They took their 
problem to Harold Tribolet, manager of 
the Hand Bindery at R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, Chicago. 

The copy was incomplete, a large piece 
having been torn from the upper left- 
hand corner. A diligent search had failed 
to turn up the missing portion. Another 
torn spot had been crudely repaired with 
a patch of linen cloth. Elsewhere, some 
of the typography was missing, and the 
copy was badly soiled in places. Finally, 
the entire sheet had been cropped exces- 
sively along all four margins, possibly, 
Tribolet thinks, to reduce it to size for 
framing. 

In short, the copy was well on its way 
to disintegration, according to staff mem- 
bers of the department who have had a 
hand in saving from ruin and decay many 
rare books and historic documents. The 
first and biggest hurdle was to find a piece 
of paper of the identical thickness and 
with the same characteristics as that used 
by the printer in 1776. Although Don- 
nelley’s keeps a stock of antique papers, 
it was, almost miraculously, a relatively 
modern paper in the bindery collection 


that was finally found to be suitable for 
the repair. 

On this paper was printed the missing 
portion of the text. The accuracy of this 
lost fragment was reliably assured since 
it consisted of an exact reproduction taken 
from a complete and well preserved copy 
of the broadside housed in the Harvard 
University Library. In addition, a special 
printer’s ink was mixed to match the origi- 
nal ink. 

The missing text printed on the match- 
ing paper was then joined to the incom- 
plete original. This “wedding” of the two 
pages required the painstaking knitting of 
the paper fibers at their juncture. It pro- 
duced a complete document with all of 
the original appearance of the 180-year- 
old Dunlap broadsides. 


Broadside Carries Two Names 

The broadside, incidentally, carries 
only two signatures, those of John Han- 
cock, president, and Charles Thomson, 
secretary, of the Continental Congress. 
The Dunlap Broadside was the model for 
many other broadside editions and news- 
paper printings during July, 1776, and 
later during that year. It was the model, 
too, for the famous engrossed vellum copy 
signed by the delegates, which is the copy 
of the Declaration of Independence by 
the Representatives of the United States 
of America as most Americans are famil- 
iar with it. 
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Process Ink Evaluation by Densitometer Readings 


@ Calculations can establish the color range any set of inks will print 


@ Chart offers an easy way to visualize the printed hue and purity of colors 


@ This method was developed at Lithographic Technical Foundation, Chicago 


First of Two Articles 


By Frank M. Preucil* 


An evaluation of process inks tells the 
range of colors that any set of process inks 
can produce, and 
the amount of col- 
or correction that 
they will require. 
The evaluation can 
be made from sim- 
ple calculations. 
The calculations 
are based on reflec- 
tion densitometer 
readings of the in- 
dividual solid col- 
ors using a filter 
over the densitometer aperture. 

A convenient way to get these figures 
is from an LTF Color Test Strip that you 
print on different types of color jobs in 
your plant. This strip is about 1014 inches 





Frank M. Preucil 


long and 3¢ inch wide. It consists of 21 
color blocks. The areas, from left to right, 
are: (1) solid yellow; (2) solid yellow 
and solid magenta (producing red); (3) 
solid magenta; (4) solid magenta and 
solid cyan (producing blue or purple); 
(5) solid cyan; (6) solid cyan and solid 
yellow (producing green); (7) solid cyan, 
magenta, and yellow (producing brown, 
dark gray, or black); (8) solid cyan, ma- 
genta, yellow, and black (producing max- 
imum density black); (9) black; (10, 11, 
12) three-quarter, one-half, and one- 
quarter tints of yellow; (13, 14, 15) three- 
quarter, half and quarter tints of magen- 
ta; (16, 17, 18) three-quarter, half, and 
quarter tints of cyan; (19, 20, 21) three- 
quarter, half, and quarter tints of equal 
dot sizes of yellow, magenta, and cyan. 
Four factors describe the most impor- 
tant working characteristic of a set of 


*Frank M. Preucil is supervisor of the photo- 
graphic division, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Chicago. This material was written for LTF’s 
Research Progress, number 38. 
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process inks. These are (1) strength; (2) 
hue; (3) grayness; and (4) efficiency. 

To make an evaluation, first make re- 
flection density measurements of solid 
yellow, magenta, and cyan. Measure the 
density of each ink with a red (A-25), 
green (B-58), and blue (C5-47) filter over 
the densitometer aperture. Make readings 
of colors in the same general area of the 
sheet or from the LTF Color Test Strip. 
Assemble the figures in a table like the 
example below. 


TABLE 1 
FILTERS 
INKS RED GREEN BLUE 
Yellow .02 .08 86 
Magenta .09 89 33 
Cyan 1.25 .40 17 


The figures in Table 1 were taken from an 
LTF Color Test Strip. 

To compare the strength of different 
inks of the same hue, you merely compare 
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the highest of their three filter density 
readings. In the case of the inks in the 
example above, the yellow has a density 
value or strength of .86, the magenta .89, 
and the cyan 1.25. 

The strength of an ink is important 
because it determines the range and depth 
of colors that you can produce with it. 
For example, the relative strengths of a 
yellow and a cyan overlap will determine 
whether the green produced will be a 
blue-green or a yellow-green. 

It is just as important to control the 
individual strengths of inks as it is their 
hues. In single-color presswork it is espe- 
cially important to measure the strength 
of at least the first color down. Use a 
densitometer to make sure it is correct for 
your standard printing conditions. Evalu- 
ations of the strength of the colors that 
follow can be made visually by checking 
the colors produced by overlaps. 

For example, if yellow is down first and 
has the proper strength, you can check 
the strength of the magenta that follows 
by noting the shade of red produced by a 
solid overlap. 

The hue of a color is determined by 
the colors of light that it absorbs and re- 
flects. Perfect process inks would absorb 
one-third of the spectrum and reflect two- 
thirds. A perfect process magenta (process 
red) would absorb all green in the light 
and reflect all blue and red. A perfect 
process cyan (process blue) would absorb 
all red and reflect all green and blue. 
Likewise, a perfect process yellow would 
absorb all blue and reflect all red and 
green. 

The hue error of a process color is ‘de- 
termined by the extent to which the colors 
it reflects are not perfectly balanced. The 
ink hue number expresses this error as a 
percentage. A magenta with zero hue 
error reflects red and blue equally. If it 
had a 100 per cent hue error toward red, 
it would reflect red and no blue. Such a 
color would, in fact, be red and not ma- 
genta at all. (Some plants are using “ma- 
gentas” with hue errors as high as 90 per 
cent.) 

The hue error of a color can, therefore, 
be determined by measuring the amount 
of red, green and blue light that it reflects. 
As an example, consider the magenta 
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shown in Table 1. This magenta had a 
density of .09 with the red filter, .89 with 
the green filter, and .33 with the blue 
filter. The red filter reading is the lowest 
of the three (L), the green filter reading is 
the highest of the three (H), and the blue 
filter reading is in-between or medium 
(M). 

To calculate the hue error, use the fol- 
lowing equation: 

Hue Error = M—t 
H—L 

Using this equation and the figures in 
our example, we have: 
Hue Error 33 — 09 —~- 24 

.89 — .09 -80 

The purity of a process color is judged 
by its freedom from gray. Colors become 
gray when they reflect less light of their 
predominant color than the paper that the 
color is printed on. 

For example, a process magenta should 
reflect all red and blue. It becomes gray 
to the extent that it reflects less red than 
the white paper it is printed on. The gray- 
ness of an individual color will, of course, 
affect the grayness of color mixtures in 
which it is used. 


= 30% error. 


Grayness = 


In this calculation, we again use the 
highest density reading (H) and the low- 
est (L). Using the figures in the table for 
the magenta ink we find: 


Magenta Grayness = * =10% 


The lower the percentage grayness of 
a process color, the higher its purity. 

In the discussion of hue, it was pointed 
out that a perfect process ink should ab- 
sorb one-third of the spectrum and reflect 
two-thirds of it. How well it does this is 
a measure of its efficiency. A process ink’s 
efficiency goes down in proportion to the 
amount of light that it should reflect but 
which it absorbs. 

The efficiency of a process color can be 
rated from the percentage ratio of its in- 
correct light absorption to its correct light 
absorption. The equation is: 

L+M 
2H 

If we again use the figures for the 
magenta ink in Table 1, we have: 


Efficiency = 1 — 


Efficiency = 
1 BES 21-2 a1 gee 
2 x .89 1.78 

The higher a process ink’s efficiency 
number, the greater the range of pure col- 
ors it will produce with other process inks. 
Also, the higher an ink’s efficiency, the 
less the color correction work that will 
be needed. 

Efficiency values are perhaps the best 
single number to use in evaluating the 
color quality of a group of process inks. 
However, two different inks may have the 
same efficiency, but differ in their grayness 
and hue. 

(Part Il in July issue.) 








LTF Ink Hue and Purity Chart 














Sixth LNA Winners Slated 
For Western Germany Tour 


Winning entries in the Sixth Litho- 
graphic Awards Competition, sponsored 
by the Lithographers National Associa- 
tion, are slated for a year-long series of 
exhibitions in Western Germany under 


L. Louis Landenberger (r.), treasurer of Lithog- 
raphers National Association, presents the Sixth 
Lithographic Awards Competition Exhibit to Ab- 
bott Washburn, U.S. Information Agency deputy 
director, who will display the 270 winning speci- 
mens in a series of exhibitions in Western Ger- 
many to show American life, economy, progress 


the auspices of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

For this purpose LNA treasurer J. Louis 
Landenberger, president of Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Mfg. Co., presented the 
1956 exhibit to USIA deputy director 
Abbott Washburn. Said Mr. Landenber- 
ger about the exhibit: 

“The 270 specimens represent the finest 
quality of printing, portray the American 
way of life, and show to a large degree the 
progress of the American economy.” 


General Printing & Lithograph 
Purchases Gartner Company 

General Printing & Lithograph Co., 
Los Angeles, has purchased the Gartner 
Company plant, formerly operated by Hal 
Gartner, Sr., who has retired. His sons, 
Hal, Jr. and Kenneth, will continue their 
association with the plant under the man- 
agement of V. R. Youngquist, president 
of General Printing & Lithograph Co. 

The purchasing company is moving its 
entire operation to the Gartner building 
on Western Ave. in Los Angeles. In offset 
equipment the combined plant will con- 
tain a large four-color press, a 41x54 
single-color press, three 36x48 single- 
color presses, a 36x48 two-color press, 
and a 23x35 two-color press. Letterpress 
work, typesetting, camera work and bind- 
ery facilities are also included. 
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Litho Club Convention Features Technical Sessions 


Educational, technical, and organiza- 
tional meetings attracted approximately 
500 lithographers and supplymen to the 
12th annual con- 
vention of the Na- 
tional Association 
of Litho Clubs in 
Chicago’s Palmer 
House on May 2-4. 
Highlight of the 
business and organ- 
izational sessions 
was the election of 
J. Leonard Starkey, 
Edward Stern & 
Co., Philadelphia, 
as president. Other new national officers 
include Herman C. Goebel, Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, first vice-president; 
Fred A. Fowler, U.S. Coast & Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D.C., second vice- 
president, and Rae H. Goss of Inland 
Lithograph Co., Chicago, as treasurer. 

Additional appointments were Edward 
L. Bode, Dayton, as executive secretary; 
Daniel Ford of New York, John W. Mur- 
phy of Detroit, and William Dodd of 
Houston as assistant secretaries; William 
Staudt, Cincinnati, as historian, and Cur- 
tis L. Cory, Tulsa, as club parliamentarian. 
W. O. Morgan, Chicago, will continue as 
field organizer. 

Immediately after his installation, Pres- 
ident Starkey instigated a program of re- 
developing lines of communication with- 
in the association. His communication 
themes were centered on safety, literature 
on the litho club movement, membership 
drives, and midseason council meetings 
to be held simultaneously in the east, mid- 
west, south and west areas. 

Other business also included discussion, 
amendments and clarification of points in 
the constitution and bylaws, and reports 
of association activities. Retiring presi- 
dent R. Walter Blattenberger, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., St. Louis, 
presided over these meetings. 

Two luncheon speakers were presented 
during the convention. On Friday, May 3, 
A. N. Spence, director of the publications 
division, spoke on the Navy’s use of offset 
newspapers for promoting morale and 
welfare. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, Peoples Church of 
Chicago, was the featured speaker at the 
Saturday luncheon. He reminisced on his 
experiences of 45 years of work from a 
single pulpit. 

Technical discussions were all concen- 
trated into two sessions on Saturday. In 
the morning a litho quiz panel of experts 
answered questions on lithographic tech- 
nique and procedure. 

With Frank Oehme, director of the 
Chicago Lithographic Institute, as moder- 
ator, the panelists and their specialties 
included Reginald F. Wardley, National 


J. Leonard Starkey 
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Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass., web-fed 
presses; Otto Smith, Photopress, Inc., 
Broadview, IIl., presses, and Harold Lee, 
J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill, metal 
decorating. 

Other members of the panel were Don 
Grant, Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, plates; Frank Preucil, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Chicago, color sep- 
aration; Charles Roeder, Roeder Studios, 
Chicago, camera; Paul Hartsuch, Inter- 
chemical Corp., Chicago, chemistry, and 
Michael H. Bruno, Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation, Chicago, technical devel- 
opment in lithography. 

In the afternoon, round tables were set 
up for further discussions on an individ- 
ual basis of recent developments in li- 
thography. In addition to aid from the 
quiz panel members of the morning ses- 
sion, each of the following topics, with 
the table leader, was discussed at separate 
round tables: 

Camera masking, Edward Atkinson, II- 
ford, Inc., Chicago; camera masking, Jo- 
seph Jiloti, Eastman Kodak Co., Chicago; 
color separation, Rudy Kienast, U. O. Col- 
son Co., Paris, Ill.; plate surface, Eugene 
Bulinski, Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc., 
Chicago, and deep-etch, Edward Farrell, 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago. 

Other specialties and table leaders were 
metal presensitizing, David M. Smith, 
Chicago Litho Products Co.; paper pre- 
sensitizing, Tony Ensink, Ensink Distrib- 
uting Co., Chicago; small presses, James 
Gianpetro, 20th Century Press, Inc., Chi- 
cago; large presses, Harold Knuth, In- 
land Lithograph Co. of Chicago; ink, 
Emmett Flaherty of Gaetjens, Berger & 
Wirth, Inc., Chicago; paper, William 
Dodd, Champion Paper Co., Pasadena, 


Herman C. Goebel Fred A. Fowler 


Texas, and rollers and blankets, Karl Fox, 
Rapid Roller Co., Chicago. 

The 1958 convention of the National 
Association of Litho Clubs, Inc., has been 
scheduled for Washington, D.C. A defi- 
nite date has not yet been set. 


Lithographers Celebrate 
15th Anniversary in NYC 


Amalgamated Lithographers of Ameri- 
ca’s 75th anniversary was marked in New 
York City by Mayor Robert F. Wagner's 
proclamation of April 22-27 as Litho- 
graphic Week. At the Local 1 banquet Ed- 
ward Swayduck, president, proclaimed 
the mayor and Victor Riesel, labor colum- 
nist, honorary members of the union, 
which has operated for 35 years without 
a strike. 

The mayor commended ALA for its ac- 
ceptance of technical progress. Mr. Sway- 
duck had recently pointed out that union 
members do not resist the more efficient 
equipment and processes, but provide 
funds for promoting their use. 

Said Mr. Riesel, speaking from tragic 
experience because he was blinded by an 
acid thrower: “The trouble with unionism 
today is that the rank and file doesn’t go to 
meetings and that, forgetting that the 
labor movement is a crusade, this has 
opened the doors for corrupt unions little 
different from fascist states.” He compli- 
mented Local 1 rank and filers for “keep- 
ing the community clean and free.” 


Winning Entries in Litho 
Competition on U.S. Tour 


Winning entries in the Seventh Litho- 
graphic Awards Competition and Exhibit, 
sponsored by Lithographers National As- 
sociation, have taken to the road for a 
nationwide tour. 

After first public showings last month 
in New York and Chicago the exhibition 
was staged on May 20 and 21 at the 
Leamington Hotel in Minneapolis and 
then at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City. 
Next dates on the itinerary were June 5 
and 6 at the Hotel El Cortez in San Diego 
and June 11-13 at the Los Angeles Hotel 
Statler. 


U.S. Printing & Litho Elects 

Newly-elected officers of the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, are William H. Walters, presi- 
dent; new vice-presidents include R. P. 
Kane, J. Lambie, R. J. Walters, K. W. 
Weyer, K. J. Wollaeger, and A. H. Wil- 
helm who is also controller. L. E. Trame is 
treasurer; S. B. Adamson is secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and the assistant secre- 
tary is A. H. Sander. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By John Evans 


Too Much Vitamin A 
For One Proofreader 


Q.—I was a proofreader in an adver- 
tising agency. A client, dealing direct with 
a printer and handling his own produc- 
tion, published a handbook on nutrition. 
As the client was on an annual fee basis, 
the agency undertook the proofreading, 
even though the client was reading and 
OK’ ing a separate set of proofs. In making 
up the pages, the printer found it neces- 
sary to rearrange and reset a table of vita- 
min and mineral components. He trans- 
posed the column heads and sideheads, 
and changed the form from horizontal to 
vertical. 

Complete sets of page proofs were sent 
to me and to the client. With my set from 
the printer I received a carbon of the 
original typewritten copy, but not the gal- 
leys which I had previously read and re- 
vised. The latter were sent to the client, 
who also had retained the original copy. 
When I came to the table I discovered 
that the typed carbon copy for it, a large, 
pasted-up sheet, was missing. Since the 
table was mostly columns of figures I did 
not try to read it at all, as I had nothing to 
compare it with. I marked it for the print- 
er, in big red letters, “NO COPY—not 
read.” 

Two months later I was informed that 
150,000 copies of the book had been 
mailed to physicians, and that one of them 
had reported an error. In the table, the 
heading Vitamin D had been changed to 
Vitamin A, so that there were two col- 
umns headed Vitamin A, and one of them 
contained the figures for Vitamin D. 

I have another job now and would like 
to prevent something like this happening 
again. 


A.-——It appears that in this case the re- 
sponsibility for proofreading was divided 
between you and the client, and each of 
you trusted the other too much. You 
should have anticipated trouble because 
of the unusual manner of handling this 
job. There is one step which you failed to 
make that probably would have prevented 
the error. Good proofreading is based on 
positive control and recorded sequence. 
You lost control when you sent any cor- 
rected or revised galleys back to the print- 
er without transferring all marks to a 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


separate set and keeping it in your pos- 
session. Then, even without the copy, you 
would have noticed that the table had 
been changed. 

Obviously, the client, having all the in- 
formation at hand, is responsible for the 
error in OK’ing the page proofs without 
due care. Likewise, the printer apparently 
proceeded on the authority of the client's 
OK'd proofs without examining your 
final set also, and coérdinating the two. 
But it is the duty of a professional proof- 
reader to expect something to go wrong 
and to protect himself, his employer, and 
the client, against every possible error. 


How to Question the Author 

Q.—We get out a weekly newspaper- 
style house organ that is printed in a 
nearby city. The type is set by the printer 
who has a large composing room and a 
staff of women proofreaders. We see gal- 
ley and page proofs, but everything is 
handled at top speed. Frequently, we find 
a query from one of the printer’s proof- 
readers consisting merely of a question 
mark enclosed in a circle, with a line 
drawn from it to a word, perhaps a name 
or a date, in the text. Or it may refer to a 
cut in a page proof. 

Our copy always is clean and carefully 
prepared. We do not tolerate scribbled re- 
visions or typists’ strikeovers. Hence, we 
puzzle over these vague “queries” as long 
as time will permit, but seldom can figure 
out why they were made or what the 
proofreader had in mind. Is this regarded 
as good proofreading practice? 


A.—No, but one sees it in many other- 
wise high-class shops because there are 
thousands of boys, girls, men, and women 
engaged in what they think is proofread- 
ing who never have been taught the fun- 
damentals of the trade. 

Queries to the author or editor that are 
made “on suspicion” without stating defi- 
nitely what the supposed error is, and 
suggesting a way to correct it, are a waste 
of time and a sign of incompetence. A 
query should be explicit and written in 
full in such a way as to permit the author 
to reject or accept it by canceling either 
the whole query or the interrogation mark 
only. The latter procedure means that the 
author accepts the proposed amendment 
and it becomes an alteration the same as 
though he had written it himself. 


More Information About “Gunk” 

A query on the word “gunk” that was 
answered on this page in the February 
issue, has brought some new information. 

From Nashville, Tenn. comes: “In our 
library we have a booklet entitled From 
Gunk to Glory. Its subtitle is, ‘The gentle 
art of refinishing antiques and other fur- 
niture.’ In this connection ‘gunk’ means 
the old finish, or the waste stuff, taken off 
the surface by paint and varnish remover.” 

From Honolulu, Hawaii: “ ‘Gunk’ has 
been a household word with us for about 
15 years. The first time I heard it was 
when our son passed his plate for a second 
helping of beef scallopini, saying, ‘May I 
please have some of that “gunk?”’ On 
another occasion I heard him ask a pal, 
who always looked well-groomed, ‘What 
kind of “gunk” do you use on your 
hair?’ ” 

Lexicographers please note. 


Proofreading the ‘“Proofroom” 

Q.—I respectfully refer you to “The 
Proofroom,” issue of February, 1957, the 
first question, entitled “Phonetics in the 
Subway.” In the quotation “getting gout!” 
shouldn’t the first letter be a capital G? 


A.—Of course it should, and we're glad 
you mentioned it. The misprint was not 
due to ignorance or carelessness. We took 
a calculated risk. After pondering the 
problem deeply for five seconds, we de- 
cided that three little g’s in a row would 
look more gemiitlich than one big G and 
two little ones. 


JI™~Zy Have ‘ 
COM red sep 
t when You 
need them / 


PROVENCE-JARRARD CO. 
PRINTERS 
Tel. 2-4604 


Here’s a versatile gimmick—a blotter-coaster 
four inches in diameter, original in black and 
green, from Provence-Jarrard, Greenville, $.C. 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 


By Alexander Lawson 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 


Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


Many of Goudy’s Type Designs Still In Daily Use 


@ Review of popularity of Goudy-designed type faces shows strong favor 


@ During his lifetime, FG’s enthusiasm led him to design 123 type faces 


®@ Goudy’s individualism also led him to learn the craft of typefounding 


Ten years ago, in May, 1947, there oc- 
curred the death of Frederic W. Goudy, 
perhaps the most successful of American 
type designers. His name is worthy of in- 
clusion in any list of great type designers 
from Gutenberg to the present. 

During the last years of Goudy’s life 
and for some time after his death, some 
modern practitioners of typography be- 
littled his contributions. This group be- 
lieved him to have been too “prolific” to 
have made any real contribution to type 
design. Such a statement is too broad to 
carry any weight of authority, even though 
some of Goudy’s best friends felt that the 
designer did pay a little too much atten- 
tion to the extension of his productivity 
merely in terms of numbers. 

Apart from the number of notable 
types available to the modern printer 
from his hand, Goudy’s most solid con- 
tribution was undoubtedly an awakening 
of interest in the craft aspects of printing. 
Following ‘on the heels of the William 
Morris and the private press revivals of 
the nineties, Goudy lent both his talent 
and his enthusiasm to the movement 
which for the first time placed American 
printers at the forefront of the fine print- 
ers of the world. 


Designed Total of 123 Type Faces 

From the moment that Goudy’s first 
type design, Camelot, was accepted in 
1896 by the Dickenson Type Foundry of 
Boston, until the autumn of 1944 when 
Marlborough Text was designed, a total 
of 123 types were brought into being. 
Owing to many circumstances, a large 
number have been almost forgotten, but 
a fair share are still in constant use. 

Fred Goudy was an individualist who 
liked to go his own way. This factor is 
probably responsible for the loss to con- 
temporary printers of many of the types 
he designed. 

There are many problems involved in 
producing a type for a foundry or for a 
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composing machine, even when the de- 
signer knows exactly what he is about. 
Goudy boasted frequently about his abil- 
ity to draw his types freehand, without 
resort to straight-edge, compass or curve. 

In preparing the working drawings of 
a new type for the making of the pattern 
plate, prior to the engraving of the matrix 
or the punch, the staff of the foundry 
must introduce quite minute changes in 
the design to conform to manufacturing 
requirements. 

Goudy never took kindly to any sort 
of change. As a result of a difference of 
opinion with the Monotype firm, he estab- 
lished his own foundry and arranged for 
the marketing of his own type by a type 
agency. 

Laboriously, Goudy learned the craft 
of typefounding and established in Marl- 
boro-on-Hudson, N.Y., a small plant in 
which he could carry out every step of 
type manufacturing, from original design 
to fonted type. 


The art of engraving a matrix, he 
learned, was no easy matter. Nevertheless, 
he persevered and, like his illustrious pre- 
decessors, had the satisfaction of becom- 
ing a free agent in an ancient craft. 

The period at Deepdene—as his home 
was called—was one of his most produc- 
tive. Inspiration seemed to thrive on free- 
dom of expression, and many of his best 
designs were created during this time. Un- 
fortunately, a disastrous fire destroyed his 
foundry in January, 1939, wiping out half 
of a lifetime of creative labor. Drawings, 
patterns, matrices, types and equipment— 
all were lost, to Goudy and to posterity. 


Fire Destroyed Beautiful Types 

Among the types destroyed were Tra- 
jan, a classic Roman capital inspired by 
the Trajan Column inscriptions; Tory, a 
French black letter, and Deepdene Text, 
also a black letter; Friar, an interesting 
uncial, and several other faces which 
would have been of value to contempo- 
rary printers and typographers. 

When we attempt to gauge Goudy’s 
contributions to the types in wide use to- 
day, we must remember that his faces 
were restricted to single types. Here in 
the United States the slugcasting machine 


Frederic W. Goudy was very painstaking when he designed type faces, has 123 of them to his credit 
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is in wide use. Goudy never designed a 
face for such a machine, which is unfortu- 
nate, as so much of our modern typeset- 
ting originates on this kind of equipment. 

Of the types now available from the 
Lanston Monotype Company, it would be 
difficult to pick out the design which is 
most popular. Deepdene, however, is this 
writer’s preference as the most enduring 
of the roman styles produced by Goudy. 
Designed in 1927, after Goudy had been 
inspired by the beautiful Lutetia type of 
van Krimpen, from Holland, Deepdene is 
an old-style face in the Venetian mode. 
Its set of capitals is as fine as any Goudy 
ever drew—and he did have a flair for 
the capital form, as a study of his many 
types will show. Goudy’s interest in capi- 
tals is evidenced by Trajan, Forum, and 
Hadriano, al! inscriptional letters. 

The italic of Deepdene is in what is 
called the “Chancery” form—close-fitting, 
spiky italic letters which owe their origin 
to the Chancery, or church writing hand 
of the late 15th century. This fine italic 
has doubly assured the acceptance of 
Deepdene as one of Goudy’s best type 
designs. 


First Success Was Kennerley 

Goudy’s first great success with a book 
type came in 1911, when he designed 
Kennerley for a book by H. G. Wells, The 
Door in the Wall, printed by Goudy for 
Mitchell Kennerley, the New York pub- 
lisher. Kennerley type was inspired by the 
famous old types of Oxford University 
brought from Holland about 1667 by 
Bishop Fell. 

Goudy’s own interpretation gave an 
Italian flavor to the font. This design was 
warmer than a strictly Dutch type might 
have been. While not widely used at the 
present time, Kennerley is available in 
many composing rooms and does retain 
some popularity. 

Following Kennerley, the type which 
met with probably the widest acceptance 
of any Goudy design, was Goudy Old 
Style of American Type Founders. First 
produced in 1915, it was copied by foun- 
dries here and abroad. Again, the capital 
form has helped to make Goudy Old Style 
a popular type, particularly in title page 
composition and in printing which re- 
quires the use of dignified capitals, such 
as certificates, resolutions, etc. In a vote 
among printers the world over, probably 
Goudy Old Style would take first place in 
the honors list of Goudy types. 

Two other Roman faces from Goudy’s 
drawing board which retain steady esteem 
are Garamont and Italian Old Style. The 
former of these revivals was produced by 
Monotype in 1923, after Goudy had ex- 
amined books printed in the Janson types 
owned by the French National Printing 
Office. 

Bruce Rogers has remarked of Gara- 
mont, “... it seems to me one of the most 

(Concluded on page 104) 


Mr. Brewington will answer questions on machine problems. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Matrices Encounter Resistance 

Q.—I am sending you a matrix from 
an old Model 15 machine. You will notice 
that this matrix has been cut on the cast- 
ing side, apparently by the back distribu- 
tor screw. This screw is very badly worn 
and nicked in some places, but not on the 
carrying edge. It appears that the back 
rail of the box is slightly higher than the 
front one. I have put on a new rail and 
have hopes that this will remedy it. I have 
also tried a new matrix lift on the box, but 
the cutting continued. The back screw is 
grooved about one revolution of the screw 
just about where the matrix leaves the 
rail. This trouble commenced only recent- 
ly; if it keeps up, the entire font of mat- 
rices will soon be ruined. The lowercase 
matrices are being damaged more than 
any other because they go through the 
box more often. May I have your com- 
ments, please? 


A.—From the appearance of the mat- 
rix, we are of the opinion that the cutting 
of the arc on the back upper lug of the 
matrix is due to the roughness of the 
screw. It may be possible that the back 
screw is out of time with the other screws. 
This, of course, cannot be the case if there 
is a time pin in the screw gear. 

Examine the beginning point of each 
distributor screw to see if it coincides with 
the other screws; correct any variation by 
retiming the screws. You should also ex- 
amine the space between the brass strip in 
the back part of the distributor bar and 
the top of the back top rail in the box. 

Raise the back screw and place the up- 
per lug of the matrix on the top rail. The 
upper end of the lug should have a slight 
clearance from the brass strip. When the 
box is in place properly and the distribu- 
tor bar is doweled, this space is correct; 
in old machines there is a possibility that 
the bar dowels will be driven out and the 
bar down. Raise the bar, if necessary. 


Slugs Show Smooth Bottoms 

Q.—When slugs, on ejection, have a 
bright and smooth base, what does this 
indicate? 


A.—When slugs have a smooth bot- 
tom, there is trouble brewing. The smooth 
bottom on the slug is made by the back 
trimming knife. The back trimming knife 
would not trim the entire slug bottom if 
there hadn’t been a faulty lockup in which 


the pot mouthpiece did not properly seat 
against the back of the mold. This per- 
mits a slightly extended slug bottom 
which, when trimmed, is smooth as glass 
from end to end. This condition is a fore- 
warning of a back squirt. Several things 
can cause a faulty lockup, but when the 
bottom of the slugs become smooth, this 
is almost without exception the forewarn- 
ing of a back squirt, sometimes large. 


Slow Second Elevator on Comet 

Q.—The second elevator on our Comet 
is sometimes slow in descending for the 
transfer of the line of matrices. This hap- 
pens several times a day. Of course, the 
second elevator safety pawl stops the sec- 
ond elevator from making its full down- 
ward stroke so that no damage occurs, but 
even then this is annoying and causes loss 
of time and production. What is your 
remedy for this? 


A.—Whenever this situation arises, it 
is apparent that there is some bind and 
the second elevator lever fails to follow 
the contour of the cam. You say inspec- 
tion reveals that nothing is sprung and 
that all contact points are properly graph- 
ited. It is entirely possible that too much 
graphite is being applied to these oper- 
ating surfaces. 

Graphite, if applied in large quantities 
or allowed to stay on the operating parts 
for a long period of time will, dependent 
upon conditions, collect moisture, which 
will in turn create a gum-like effect. Per- 
haps this graphite has become gummy or 
is collecting moisture. If this happens, the 
breakaway of the second elevator lever 
from the distributor beam will be slow. 


New Mats and Friction Wear 

Q.—Should new matrices show indica- 
tions of slight friction wear on the refer- 
ence side below the upper front ear? 


A.—If the matrices are being worn or 
scratched on the reference side, it may oc- 
cur while they are passing through the 
delivery channel. The rails may be too 
close together or there may be a burr on 
the front rail. 

Scratching may also be done while 
matrices pass into the first elevator head. 
They may be striking a sharp edge on the 
adjusting plate. 

The most likely cause for markings is 
in the distributor box. 
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Did You Kuow 7 
There’s a new Print 
Shop at... 


208 East 16th St. 


ready to serve you 
now, and offering you- 


© 2-3 Day Sewice 
© Guaranteed Work 
© Reasonable Rates 


Drop in and see us or 
just call... 


WA 3-8801 


Superior Printing 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





208 EAST 16TH STREET 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Wrong, Brother! This department is for salesmen, too. Sev- 
eral items which could sell well are explained each month 


Unique Format All Might Use 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT, College of Art, 
at Wolverhampton, England—We could 
easily write so much about your 1957 Calen- 
dar and Diary that others would be deprived 
of something else they want and/or should 
read. Art work and typography, design and 
layout, and colors are excellent and offer no 
basis for constructive criticism. Nor does 
the highly interesting format which could be 
widely and profitably adapted. The piece is 
a spiral bound 912x6 brochure with tough 
and heavy paper backs. The front cover fea- 


(outside) of the back cover. The leaves are 
lined off in sections, one for each day 
(named) of the week and open to the right. 
Leaves of 612x6 inches, bound along the 
left through both front and back cover leaves 
and opening normally to the left, bear the 
feature material. There are alternating leaves 
of white and very deep green on this side; 
the white bears an illustration in colors of 
one particular fish and several flies for which 
it “goes,” the name of the fish, calendar 
panels for two months, and a line of type in 
the upper right corner pertinent to the sea- 
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Why make ‘’208 East 16th Street’ so prominent in the Shih iat toda 

6x9-inch dodger above? Room for rent? Also, with so 

little contrast in sizes of type nothing would stand out A R | (iT 
were it not in second color. Even where there’s a second 

color, adequate display requires size or weight con- 

trast because colors are weaker than black. Reset TO 

below is a decent enough setup for such jobs, but, 

with better size and weight contrast, emphasized lines : “= e 

would stand out more with but one color printing than 
those of original—and top emphasis is where it be- 
longs. As signature suggests quality, there's point in 
tying it up with line properly given the top emphasis 


who by their continued interest 
and generous contribution to the advancement 
of educational and technical progress in the 


| GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


| Did You Kuow? 


| NEW PRINT SHOP 


STREET 





have exemplified the motto of our association 


Share Your Knowledge 


AT 208 EAST 1l6rn 

















ready to serve you 





now...and 








offering you... 





Ephemeral design styles and transitory types which stir the “‘me, too” clan of the typographers, have not, so far, 
invaded the field of printed certificates, dipl , and testimonials. Top requirements of such are inviting appear- 
ance and dignity, and, most of all, use of types so soundly designed they will be as acceptable years hence as 
during years past. Testimonial above, provided with enough “‘color” by the characterful but sound Sonora caps 
of the main line, and by that line and emblem being in the preferred color for such work, a red-orange, represents 
how Emil Georg Sahlin, ace typographer of Buffalo, considers such forms should be handled. It’s a model, we 
think, for all such important forms. What if the mode of layout is invariable? Why do big firms have trademarks? 





2-3 DAY SERVICE 
® GUARANTEED WORK 
® REASONABLE RATES 


Drop in and see us 


tures a large illustration of a fish, seemingly son (for example, “December good, January 





or just call... WA 53-8801 
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amid herbage near the bottom of a river or 
lake, with the title worked in nicely below 
the picture. The idea to be adapted is that 
of a two-in-one item. On raising the front 
cover, a narrow sheaf of leaves of blue pa- 
per is disclosed, spiral-bound to the right 


better, February best,” meaning those 
months are best for Pike, the fish illustrated). 
Deep gray leaves bear information about the 
fish illustrated on the white leaf preceding. 
The format appears to be adaptable for pro- 
motion among other than fishermen, com- 
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Items submitted for review must 
be sent flat, not rolled or folded. 


Replies cannot be made by mail 


bining, as it does, reference material 
bound on the left section and the 
equivalent of a memo pad or book on 
the right. It is pleasant to note that the 
presswork matches better commercial 
grade. 


There’s Force in Restraint 

P. K. THOMAJAN, of Carlstadt, New 
Jersey—We get quite a lift from seeing 
the things you do: the fresh-note ap- 
proach to typography and the fresh 
way in which you write. As nice a 
thing as you ever did in the way of 
printing is your Christmas keepsake 
booklet, “The Spirit of Christmas.” It 
features your own copy and, we gath- 
er, since supporting artist and calligra- 
pher are named in the colophon, typo- 
graphical composition. In so far as 





hand pages bear suitable illustrations 
of an original and characterful tech- 
nique printed in the brown, the only 
color used anywhere. The technique 
matches that of the typography and 
calligraphy combined on the right- 
hand pages; these are brief items about 
such things as “Mistletoe” and “Christ- 
mas Stockings.” The lead of the article 
is in a style of calligraphy suggestive of 
the humanistic writing in which books 
were done just before printing evolved. 
There is a warm decorative feeling 
about this particular manner of writ- 
ing, especially desirable when the sub- 
ject matter is consonant and the use 
is limited. It is our opinion that we’re 
seeing only the beginning of the asso- 
ciation of typography and calligraphy, 
which can add a touch of distinction 
beyond the range of any type. More 
and more are going in for the mode. 


“Texture” in Art and Type 
CHARLES W. Drury, of Alexandria, 
Virginia—It must be wonderful to 
have a private press and be able to 
present good writings in a manner so 
fine and suitable, and with such atmos- 
phere. Anyone faced with buying them 
would consider that they would cost 
too much. John Henry Nash had such 


Craft 
News 


APRIL 1957 





Above is latest of several booklet covers we've recently seen with copy reading up from bottom 
when inside pages are read normally, that is from left to right. Is that becoming a vogue? 
The idea does represent a change of pace, desirable on occasion for effect. Special attention, 
though, is directed to the type used—no other than good old Caslon. That suggests borrowing a 
few words from an old musical comedy to ask “will some one kindly tell me, will some one answer 
why?” Clarendon and Fortune are played up as smart and new while the blind sing ““Caslon’s taboo.” 


typography and colors are concerned, 
the total effect is one of delicacy, but 
the class of workmanship is such that 
there’s an associated effect of power. 
That can be, and let no one forget it 
for even a moment. And don’t let any 
one ever tell you there is anything 
more appealing than beauty, even than 
just good looks. The rather conven- 
tionalized illustration of a Christmas 
tree printed in a rich medium brown 
on the warm white paper of the cover 
(the only thing thereon) reflects re- 
straint and quality, and is just about 
as irresistible as printing can be. Left- 


customers, two notable ones being a 
millionaire senator and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. But who is buying such 
gems of printing today? Typography 
is charming on your 12-page booklet 
of handmade quality and deckle-edge 
papers. Three sheets of paper, soft 
green, white, and buff, folded once, 
make up the item. The green outside 
and buff inside sheets are double-page 
size; the white is shorter, so that a 
short fold of white appears between 
pages two and three, deckled along the 
right and bearing near the bottom your 
name, address, and a reference to the 
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Front of 8-page French folder with three “‘tiers’’ when closed by two 
short folds. Deckled red edge in middle is one end of long sheet 
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Golden Book 


Craftsmanship 


Third Edition 


Issued by the Publications Commission 
The International Association of 


Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. 
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New edition of case-bound book, title page above, meets high stand- 
ard of craftsmanship all publications of printing groups should 
match. Fine page, we think, would be finer if bottom group were 
shifted to left, beginning in line with ‘of Craftsmanship.” Title and 
emblem are stamped on “gold” cover with leaf of pleasing red hue 
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EXHIBITS OF WORK BY LOUIS DORFSMAN, DIRECTOR, SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING 
CBS RADIO, NEW YORK CITY. PRESENTED BY THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS AT THE 
NORMANDY HOUSE GALLERY, DAILY FROM 11 A.M. TO 9 P.M. FEBRUARY 4 TO FEBRUARY 25 
DESIGNS FOR SPACE ADVERTISING. FEBRUARY 25 TO MARCH 18: DESIGNS FOR DIRECT MAIL 


The mass of condensed sans-serif caps is readable enough on the original 9¥2x4¥2-inch mailing card 
where all type except that of “Louis Dorfsman” and “CBS Radio” is softened through being in a rather 
warm 50 per cent gray. Copy excepted, and quoted, appears emphasized in white (paper) and serrated 
seal is an affixed separate piece of “gold.” Design feature is the interesting massing of open space 


booklet as a limited edition. The front bears 
the title of the essay, “The Pussy Willow 
Pussy,” by P. K. Thomajan; the four lines 
in black are arranged aslant and follow 
along the left of the fine illustration of three 
pussy willow stems printed in brown. The 
title copy in black and another forked stem 
of pussy willow in brown appears on the 
buff third page to the right of the short fold 
of white. The essay begins on pages six 
and seven in black with decorative initial 
in brown and with a large branch of pussy 
willow printed aslant in green across the two 
pages. Page eight is of the buff paper and 
nine is white; the sheaf in green overprints 
in green as on the previous spread. The 
Garamond type, used for the cover and title 
page, has a feeling of tone which matches 
that of the pussy willow drawing very well, 
and that is something every top-flight typog- 
rapher invariably takes into consideration. 


Fine Presentation of Industry 

THE PRINTING INDUSTRY OF SEATTLE, nu- 
merous groups cooperating, turned out a 
particularly interesting and illuminating, and 
in most respects attractive brochure of 24 
pages for distribution during the celebration 
of Printing Week in that city of good graphic 
arts organizations. The ideas involved justify 
mention for the benefit of others who may 








ARTISTS’ GUILD OF CHICAGO INC. 


a creative, stimulating artist, 

painter, designer will give a 

monoprint demonstration at the 

Guild headquarters, 162 east ohio street 
WEDNESDAY—FEBRUARY 20-—7:00 P¥ 


creativity in thinking / thinking in creativity 








be called upon to do similar things, even 
for other occasions in other fields. The front 
and back covers are in four-color process 
and an idea, new to us, is involved in the 
front cover design. The feature is a full 
color halftone of a tall, modern building 
under construction (symbolizing growth, we 
suspect) against the fold on the left and bled 
at the top. Five inches wide and about nine 
high, there is left on the 82x11 page a 
space of over three inches at the right and 
a little less below the picture. Here the fea- 
ture, new to us, is evident in the bands of 
process yellow, blue, and red, and black, in 
order from the halftone and filling the page. 
The variation in the width of the bands from 
five picas at the side of the picture to three 
and a half below, where they run horizontal- 
ly instead of vertically as on the sides, is 
scarcely noticeable and of no consequence 
in the effect. The title, “Seattle Printing 
Serving Industry,” is in a reverse plate print- 
ed in black, striking over the side bands of 
color and black, although type shows white 
paper. The bottom of the panel is aligned 
with the bottom of the halftone. It is a dra- 
matic design, even aside from the succession 
of color bands, which is a feature both 
striking and significant. Most readers will 
agree that this is another idea worth much 
more than the price of a subscription. The 





MONOTYPE 
PRESENTS 


A film in sound and colour 








Interesting use of letter beginning important word on title of folder from 
printing department of Exeter (England) College of Art is on a three- 
color original of cream-toned card stock, upright M’s and bands of wee 
circles are in delicate yellow-olive and the other two M’s in brick red, 
with type in black. Considering great difference in tone between the 
red and yellow, pattern would be better if all M’s were in same color 
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On original 5'x4-inch mailing card, the grand roman letter- 
ing on left—reminiscent of that on Trajan column or by Geoffroy 
Tory, in France—appears in a bluish gray, quite more suitable 
than our color, especially on the white stock which was used 


text of the issue comprises numerous short 
articles relating to the industry, methods, 
machinery and such, made up exceptionally 
well in a modern manner with pertinent, 
well-printed illustrations. The only sour note 
of consequence is the combination in big 
heads of the sharp, refined Bodoni and Bo- 
doni Book with Copperplate Gothic or some 
coarse and block equivalent parading with 
an alias as something new. The typographer 
could have chosen dozens of types more 
suitable for heads in a book of this sort, 
presumed to reflect best taste and crafts- 
manship, than a block style so ungainly as 
to suggest suffering from elephantiasis. The 
presswork is very good. 


Change of Pace for Calendar 
JARROLD & Sons, of Norwich, England— 
Your calendar is of the European rather 
than the American style; we’re using the 
latter term for want of a better or more 
accurate designation so that readers in this 
country may know at once that there is a 
difference; it will be news to most of them. 
The first point of difference is the mount. 
Here, as you may not realize, the larger and 
finer calendars utilize sheets of paper, usual- 
ly heavyweight; on conventional calendars, 
an illustration in full color usually appears 
above a pad of smaller sheets on which days 


GATEWAY TO THE DAYTONA BEACH RECREATIONAL AREA 


For the job to be done by the 9x5%4 booklet, it would be quite difficult to design and 
print a better front. It symbolizes our adage, ‘Make it big and keep it simple”; it will be 
accepted as soundly modern. We have thought yellow too hot for such wide use on buildings 
in Florida, but, of course, warmth is welcomed by wintertime visitors—and there may be a point 
there. However, color on original isn’t yellow; it is a very light green-yellow which we can’t 
use, but which we consider is the nearest perfect hue possible. General effect carries through 
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and dates for a month are shown in one 
way or another. Basic with calendars we’ve 
received from Europe (and one of the same 
fashion has also just been received from 
Nicola D’Arcangelo Stampatore Darte, Pes- 
cara, Italy), is the very heavy mount of bind- 
ers’ board, on which the illustration, printed 
separately, is pasted and to which the calen- 
dar block or pad is attached. This distinction 
is essential because of the second and greater 
difference. Instead of 12 full calendar leaves 
or one large sheet with the usual 12 small 
ones stitched on, there are 365 or 366 small 
leaves (one for each day) padded at the top 
and glued to the mount of paperboard. These 
leaves, bearing (in the case of your own) 
the date in big figures and abbreviation of 
month in reverse color in a circle nearly 
two inches in diameter, with the day of the 
week spelled out below, require a pad about 
an inch thick. Ordinary paper isn’t strong 
enough to carry such a pad. With your 
114%4x13% paperboard mount, the 2x22 
pad of daily leaves takes up very little space 
in the center near the bottom of the card, 


HH. Rich Bramwell 
REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


Tile background with oval opening is link between 
different business forms of customer by Hansen-Scud- 
der, Stockton, Calif., printing house. To further assure 
the resemblance, to capitalize on impact of repeti- 
tion, the same orange color is used on all items. 
Some readers may wish to compare this card with 
the “matched” letterhead on page 73 of April issue 


and causes minimum interference with the 
beautiful full-color illustration. The date 
figure is a size big enough to be caught 
across an average room. Except for one 
thing, we’d vote preference for the Euro- 
pean type of calendar, without consideration 
of cost, which might be more or less. Who 


We greatly admire the Bernhard roman types, also Harvey Scudder’s typography and printing, so acclaim the 
folder of black paper, only printed pages of which (1 and 3) are reproduced above, as a model. On original, 
yellow printing simulates ‘gold’ admirably. Tests show yellow on black to be the most visible combination 


will have the daily duty of tearing off the 
leaves? With but 12 sheets to look after in 
a year, the American calendar offers less 
danger of confusion, but in the American, 
one must single out the date figure from a 
large group of figures. Every graphic arts 
operation involved on your calendar is well 
handled, and the picture taken from below 
an arched bridge is well worth framing. 


Promotion Idea Hard to Equal 

THE GRAPHIC Press of Raleigh, North 
Carolina—Items for promotion of your own 
business are keen and have features worth 
passing on. Most unusual, perhaps, is the 
814x4 folder on which the top display is, 
“Had a New Suit Lately?” On the extreme 
left there’s a silhouette of a man, with his 
back turned, and with his legs bleeding off 
the bottom of the page at a point just above 
the knees. The figure is printed solid in 





of all denominations in the Halifax area 


through college, are plentiful 





SChOOIS ano CHUFCHES ron aus 


Visitors who are planning to spend their retirement years 


in Ormond Beach will be interested to know that there are 97 churches 
Schools, from elementary 
and the newly constructed Youth Center 
offers little citizens a continuous program of wholesome recreation 

Juvenile delinquency is at an all time low due to the foresight of the 


city fathers in providing these facilities for Ormond Beach. 





orange against the general black background. 
At the right are three panels in perspective. 
The first represents a mirror, with halftone 
printing of a complete section in which the 
figure appears (facing viewer) as solid black; 
background screen suggests the glass. The 
three panels might suggest display boards at 
a trade show, or the mirrors in stores used 
to see oneself from different angles. The 
second panel encloses the title printed in 
condensed block type in orange. The third 
panel is completely orange with the copy, 

. sure gives you a /ift, doesn’t it?”’, over- 
printed in black. The spread of the inside is 
topped with the copy, “How about the same 
lift for your business with a new letter- 
head?”, spread across the two pages, “with 
a new letterhead,” in a reverse color panel 
of black, beginning a bit to the left of the 
center fold. Effectively arranged, the copy, 
“Why not use color?”, appears in the lower 











Features, aside from the unusual green-yellow color, showing kinship of cover at left and 
pages of text, of which a characteristic one is reproduced above, are consistent similar in use 
of the big, bold block type on all pages and the same manner of makeup. The principle that 
repetition adds to the impact of advertising is recognized by able advertising men and when 
copy and/or design are good, especially also having the quality of individuality or distinction, 
and the potential of being easily remembered, the more it is repeated the better the results 


Who could view this French folder’s front—original in canary yellow and 
very deep green—and resist opening it? Tipped on page two there’s a 
reply card headed, “I’m tired of counting sheep,” which is over text reading, 
“and I'd like to find out how ‘Confidence in a Printer’ can save time and 
money,” etc. Customary lines for prospect to fill out complete the card copy. 
More sales talk is on third page above name, Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor 
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EZ. JOHN SCHMITZ & SONS, INC. 


419 EAST OLIVER STREET - BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND ~- SARAT@GA 7-1493 - 7-1494 





TELEPHONE 7-4178 


| . ° 
The St. Petersburg rinting Company, Inc. 


118 EIGHTEENTH STREET SOUTH, ST. PETERSBURG 5, FLORIDA 








bill sears, . creative copywriter 
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Offset and Letterpress 


_PEERLESS PRESS 





TELEPHONE CENTRar. 4-1133 


SOUTH BEND. INDIANA * 


232 S$ ST JOSEPH STREET © 








Rule and portions of illustration in black above are in gray on original of top letterhead, “Schmitz” and color in 
picture are orange, and the rest black on gray stock. On St. Petersburg design, in green and yellow-orange, a 
line of small type in the green reading upward along left is underscored in orange. Striking Sears and Universal 
headings—first in black and deep red on gray, and next in black and yellow on white—are from impressive port- 
folio of Dowdell-Merrill, Inc., Dallas. Next pair, by the Speer Press, are excellent designs. On first, type and out- 
line of illustration are deep navy blue. A third color, yellow, is used for whole top flag, on which streaks are 
red. Typing is aligned along left with vertical rule—final interesting arrangement is by printer who is named 
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left-hand corner in connection with an odd- 
shaped, solid form in orange. “Color,” in all 
caps of the display type featured, a modern 
sans serif, appears reversed in an irregular- 
shaped panel printed in black which over- 
laps the color background of the other 
words. Completing the page are four minia- 
ture reproductions of the same letterhead 
design as if on as many different colors of 
paper. There is promotion copy on page 
three, also reproductions of two different 
letterheads as on white paper; these are un- 
der the copy, “If you prefer white, vary the 
design.” There is a point to all this, as 
readers should recognize. Layout and ty- 
pography are excellent, and offset presswork 
top-grade, revealing the manner in which 
small detail is reproduced. We admire the 
blotter, “Letterhead Styles Change, Too,” 
particularly the illustration which shows one 
of the first steam railroad engines, flaring 
smokestack and all, above a modern diesel 
in resplendent blue and orange. A fault with 
this is that the type is overpowered by the 
illustration, and also, that there was ample 
room for making both the heading and the 
block of text larger. On publicity printing, 
one may more easily err with type that’s too 
small than with that which is too big. 


Removal Notice and Others 

THE VicToRIA Press, Montreal, Canada 
—Of the three items you have sent, we ad- 
mire the eight-page, 52x82, two-color re- 
moval notice folder best. Glimpsing the 
front as received, any one would lack several 
qualities, including a sense of humor, who 
could pass up turning to the inside. Against 
a pinkish background, produced by benday 
screening of the red plate, the one word, 
“Whew!”, with exclamation point at end, 
appears at the top in heavy-weight con- 
densed block caps, the letters rather widely 
letterspaced, possibly with the significance 
of airiness. Below, in an excellent cartoon 
technique, reaching almost to the bottom of 
the page, a workman wiping sweat from his 
face with a red handkerchief is pictured 
seated atop a skid of paper, which is pro- 
portionately small to serve as a stool. The 
right arm of the character is slitted on two 
sides to permit holding a small sheet folded 
over and over again to a bit more than 
one-fourth inch. Taken out and opened, the 
small sheet is found to bear a facsimile blue- 
print of your new plant. The sheet is so 
folded, accordion-like, so that by holding 
the front leaf with the left hand and the 
back one with the right, and then drawing 
the arms apart, the complete spread pops 
out before the eyes. The first page inside 
bears copy in big, bold type, “Victoria Press 
has moved,” the letters showing white, with 
the name line highlighted by the red, against 
black. On page two the character is shown 
toting a giant padlock across the scene with 
the word “Lock” printed near by, all this is 
against a pink background. Against a gray 
background (benday in the black plate) he 
is carrying a stack of paper with the word 
“Stock” prominently displayed. On fourth 
inside page we find “and” in reverse color, 
white, with a picture of a big barrel printed 
in black and highlighted with white, reverse 
in the red background plate. Your new ad- 
dress is prominently displayed in a single 
line near the bottom and across the spread 
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of the last two pages. The back page carries 
a diagram of the move, while the other 
two pages, as yet not mentioned, carry good 
promotion copy under the head “Over 
Thirty-Five Years of Service.” The card, 


also headed ‘“Whew!”, shows the same car- 
toon character atop a miniature skid of 
paper drinking a toast to the New Year; 
Christmas cards were apparently forgotten 
in the rush of moving. In general, we share 
your views of your new letterhead which 
your Mr. Goodson writes was evolved “after 
much investigation and soul searching.” The 
effect is interesting where the blue is printed 
for a space along the left-hand side of the 
sheet to give the effect of a white sheet being 
curled over at the upper left-hand corner. 
It’s a neat idea and provides an interesting 
background. However, the two lines in very 
small sans-serif type appearing under your 
name are weak, the first of these especially so, 
as it is printed in the light blue. It is well to 
remember that letterspacing weakens a line 
and slows up reading. If type is to be printed 
in a weak color, it must be big enough 
and/or strong enough to compensate. 


Invitation Simulates Paper Napkin 
THE SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC Arts, Chi- 
cago, has been the target at which this writer 
has fired some sharp words over the years, 
especially recent ones. Having been presi- 
dent of the group for two terms and recog- 
nizing that the craft benefits by proper ex- 
ample, we are perhaps more than normally 
sensitive when something, which seems to 
have been turned out for the amusement of 
the perpetrator and a few others, comes from 
the group, something which disregards re- 
quirements for excellence and most basic 
readability. Leaders among modern design- 
ers quote as the first principle of that mode 
that “form must follow function.” We'll go 
along with that to the end, averring all the 
time it was the law of leading designers and 
typographers long before the 1920’s. “Do 
not pat and squeeze type into some precon- 
ceived design form” was the way Benjamin 
Sherbow, who had a mighty influence on 
typography in the advertising fraternity in 
his day, expressed the thought. And the rec- 
ord will show that Theodore Low DeVinne 
had the same thoughts before Sherbow. We 
got a kick out of the invitation to the open- 
ing dinner in connection with the 30th An- 
nual Design in Chicago Printing Exhibition 
of the STA. Since the idea of it is widely 
adaptable and it can not be adequately re- 
produced, a brief description becomes a 
responsibility. Contemplate a sheet of blue 
paper of the size of a paper napkin and of 
similar texture. On this, visualize a table 
setting of dishes, silver, and glassware. The 
text of the invitation appears in four lines 
of old-fashioned Spencerian-style script in 
the upper left-hand corner; the title matter 
is at the right as though printed on a small 
stand-up folder, often seen on restaurant 
tables and bearing the name of the waitress 
or the day’s featured luncheon. The printing 
is in deep blue and a chocolate-olive. The 
technique of the picture is sketchy, much 
like a “rough.” For mailing, the napkin was 
rolled, not folded, inserted in a ring of 
silvered paper simulating a napkin ring, and 
enclosed in a conventional mailing tube 
covered with blue paper. 








TIME, NOW, TO REBUILD OR REPAIR 























@ Original of design above is cover of 12x9-inch 
brochure printed in black and orange on light gray. 
We hesitate less to “tear it apart’ since the piece 
relates to and is by one of the South’s leading printers, 
to which leadership excellence of inside pages—re- 
plete with beautifully printed halftones, some in process 
colors—bear witness. So, the twain of excellence and 
mediocrity, or worse, does meet in typographic design, 
and in best regulated shops. 

Error No. 1 is “burying,” figuratively, the most im- 
portant element—barring a line of sales talk, the name 
—beneath, again figuratively, an avalanche of what 
is least important. That is the decoration—if, of course, 
the square in black and rectangle in orange may be so 
designated. To use a homely old phrase, it is all like 
“putting the cart before the horse’’ when the cardinal 
principle of display is to give top emphasis to what 
answers the question “What?” 

Error No. 2 is the unpleasing contour—that is, out- 
line of the whole. Pencil a line lightly from one ex- 
tremity to another around the whole, and an awkward, 


uninteresting shape or pattern, sans form significance, 
is clearly disclosed. As another consequence, unity of 
the form is just about totally absent, and pattern helps 
cohesion. Add to the foregoing errors the fact that 
the ensemble, spotted too far on left of page, lacks 
lateral balance, and the further fact that the line of 
type and line of lettering do not harmonize. 

Consider, now, our rearrangement below and DO 
keep in mind that identical parts are used and that sole 
changes, aside from positioning, involve larger type for 
name and a longer strip of 18-point rule, and printing 
that rule in red. It seems useless to point out that the 
form of the whole is not only pleasing, but has a 
“pattern” and is well balanced laterally and vertically. 
Finally, because the extra-condensed type of the name 
is now relatively much larger than the lettered line 
below, the lack of relationship between*the two is 
greatly compensated for. Extended and condensed types 
are compatible only when the thin style is very, very 
much bigger than the fat, when the disparity in shape 
is scarcely felt or noticed in consequence. 
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Flexography Has Had Rapid Growth in Recent Years 


@ Continued research and development indicate bright future for method 


@ New inks, presses, adhesives, and materials promise further growth 


@ Process has economy in producing multicolor printing on all surfaces 


Second of Two Articles 


By Frank A. Hamel* 


In order to prevent ink from drying on 
the fountain and form rollers or building 
up on the plate cylinder while the press 
is stopped (web not moving), most presses 
are designed so that the plate cylinders 
stop with the press and are manually or 
hydraulically lifted from the form roller 
and impression cylinder. The fountain 
and form rollers continue to revolve 
which prevents drying of the volatile ink 
on their exposed surfaces. When the press 
is started and the web moves, the plate 
cylinder drops back into place and the job 
continues without loss of register. 

Since flexographic ink changes in vis- 
cosity and color as it loses solvent, it is 
common practice to recirculate the ink 
from the fountain to a reservoir about 
seven times larger than the press fountain 
and then back to the fountain by means 
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Figure 10: flexographic press equipped with recirculating pumps and 
reservoirs which minimize color and viscosity changes as solvent is added 


of a centrifugal pump as shown in Figure 
10. This technique minimizes color and 
viscosity changes when makeup solvent is 
added to the reservoir and provides a con- 
venient way for checking ink viscosity." 

Viscosity checks can be made manually 
on a periodic basis using standard orifice 
cups or automatic instruments. Instru- 
ments are available which will measure 
and record viscosity and add the correct 
amount of solvent required to maintain 
the value selected. 


Register Is Adjusted Manually 

The register on flexographic presses is 
usually adjusted manually. Side-to-side 
register is corrected by moving the entire 
printing cylinder plate along its axis by 
means of threaded guides which fit into 
slots machined in the cylinder plate shaft. 
Register parallel to the moving web 1s ac- 
complished by driving the plate cylinder 
with helical gears. Displacement of the 
drive gears from side to side causes gain 
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or loss by the plate cylinder. This dis- 
placement is often actuated by servo- 
motors. Controls for these motors can be 
located at both ends of the press and regis- 
ter can be corrected from each of these 
locations. Web guides, which are usually 
of the pneumatic type are used to move 
the feed, or more often rewind the spools, 
so that the web does not weave as it passes 
through the press. 

Plates’ for flexographic work are made 
from natural or buna-N rubber and have 
a hardness which falls between 45 and 65 
Durometer. They are made by first me- 
chanically or photographically separating 
the original colored art work into line or 
solid type negatives. Each negative, de- 
pending on the number of colors which 
are involved, is printed by shining a light 
through it on to a light sensitive piece of 
coated zinc or magnesium. The light sen- 
sitive coating is insolublized where ex- 
posed to light, and the resultant print is 
then acid-etched to remove the metal to 
the required depth. 

After etching is complete, a plastic 
mold is made from the original zinc or 
magnesium. Layers of uncured rubber are 
then laid over the plastic mold and are 
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Figure 11: flexographic ink manufacture and pigment dispersion equip- 


ment of ball mill type is required for mixing of coloring matter, solvent 
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pressed, heated, and cured between a set 
of heated platens. Plates can be precurved 
to fit specific plate diameters without dis- 
tortion, or may be stretch-controlled by 
molding a piece of cloth or stretch-resis- 
tant material into the plate body. 

Halftone plates are made in the same 
fashion except that a screen is placed be- 
tween the original art work and the cam- 
era to produce the halftone dot. Stipple or 
“random dot” plates are treated exactly 
like line plates. Although any plate thick- 
ness may be specified, the finished plate is 
usually 0.100 inch thick before mounting 
to sticky back and 0.125 inch thick after 
mounting. 

The plates are held in place on the plate 
cylinder by the adhesive qualities of the 
sticky back plate mount. They may also be 
anchored by metallic clips, steel shells or 
vacuum applied to the inside of the plate 
cylinder. It is common practice to use 
multiple sets of plates across and around 
the cylinder in order to take advantage of 
the press size, as long as the procedure is 
compatible with the repeat and slit size of 
the job. Plates are usually removed from 
the plate cylinders at the end of the run 
and are dusted and stored flat for future 
press runs. 

While some good process color and 
halftone reproduction is being achieved 
with flexography, it is best suited to print- 
ing designs with line detail (solids) only. 
The process generally uses line plates be- 
cause the limited metering and distribu- 
tion system requires the use of fluid inks 
in conjunction with rubber plates. Mo- 
bility of the ink, together with the slight 
deformation of the plates with each ink- 
ing and printing impression, tends to 
limit the use of halftone screens. 


Plate Improvements Being Made 

Anything finer than an 85-line screen 
usually requires excessive attention to pre- 
vent fill-in, although improvements being 
made in inks, plates, as well as presses, 
makes the future look much brighter. Un- 
fortunately, any fill-in of a standard half- 
tone plate is immediately detected by the 
eye because the regular pattern of “so 
many dots per inch” has been interrupted 
and the eye is attracted to that spot. 

In order to circumvent this problem, 
the stipple or “random-dot”’ plate is gain- 
ing popularity in simulating halftone ef- 
fects because small fill-in is not easily 
detectable. Fill-in is not detected by the 
eye with this type of plate because no 
regular pattern was present in the original 
art work where crayon or pen and ink 
were used to simulate the tonal values. 

In addition to the use of stipple plate, 
the industry is improving the general 
stature of flexographic reproduction by 
use of multicolor overprinting tech- 
niques.” This method involves the use of 
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Figure 12: a phase of quality control of flexo- 
graphic ink manufacture which measures the 
fineness of pigment dispersion is pictured here 


transparent pigmented inks based on the 
three primary colors, yellow, red and blue. 
They can be printed by themselves to at- 
tain these three colors but can produce 
three secondary colors, orange, green and 
purple, when they are printed on top of 
each other in the proper combination. 
Finally, if all three colors are printed, one 
on top of each other, the tertiary color, 
gray, is attained. 

Thus, a press equipped with three foun- 
tains can produce a seven-color job on 
white paper. Furthermore, the finer types 
of line drawings such as fine pen and ink 
and various stipple techniques, in which 
litho crayons are used on the grain sur- 
faces, achieve tonal effects similar to half- 
tone printing but with less of the mechan- 
ical appearance of the coarse halftone 
screen and without the usual problem of 
fill-in. 

Inks for flexographic presses are liquid 
mixtures of coloring matter, resin or film 
former and solvent which dry instan- 
taneously by the evaporation of the sol- 
vent from the system.’ The fluidity or low 
viscosity is dictated by the extremely sim- 
ple distribution system found in flex- 
ography. The solvent is usually alcohol be- 
cause of its fast evaporation rate, economy, 
and nonswelling effect on rubber rollers 
and plates.” 

Coloring matter for flexographic ink is 
either dye, pigment, or a combination of 
both, and the selection depends upon the 
required light fastness, bleed proofness, 
alkali or acid resistance, transparency or 
opacity as well as the type of film, foil or 
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paper to be printed. Resin or film formers 
provide adhesion of the coloring matter 
to the stock and are selected for this 
property as well as for being soluble in 
alcohol. 

The usual solvent found in flexograph- 
ic ink for nonporous film is alcohol, al- 
though water and longer chain alcohols 
together with the ether-glycols are often 
used to alter drying time when printing 
on porous papers. All flexographic inks 
should be insoluble in greases, fats and 
oils, bleed resistant in water, and odorless 
when dry. They are usually manufactured 
by dispersing the pigment in the solvent- 
resin combination by using water-cooled 
ball mills, Figures 11 and 12. 

Flexographic inks are available in a 
wide range of colors and have outstanding 
adhesion and abrasion-resistance when 
applied to such packaging films, foils, and 
papers as polyethylene, cellophane, Saran, 
Mylar, polystyrene, Pliofilm, glassine, foil, 
ethy] cellulose, cellulose acetate and buty- 
rate and all papers. Those materials are 
printed via flexography at speeds between 
200 and 600 feet per minute and are fur- 
ther converted to make all types of bags, 
pouches and overwraps; waxed cups and 
containers; breadwrappers; place mats; 
doilies; corrugated window displays; mul- 
tiwall bags; novelty and holiday orna- 
ments; waxed or plastic milk and juice 
cartons; cannister covers; giftwraps and 
many other flexible packaging items. 


Packaging Field Uses Method 

To summarize, flexography is a high- 
speed, simple, economical method of pro- 
ducing brilliant multicolor printing on all 
surfaces. It is particularly adapted, but not 
limited, to printing rolled stock. For rea- 
sons already mentioned, this process has 
been embraced by the packaging field, 
which is largely responsible for its phe- 
nomenal growth during the past 25 years. 

Continued research and development 
in inks, presses, packaging equipment, 
plates, adhesives, and new packaging films 
predict an even brighter future for this 
process which is now a firmly established 
and fast growing member of the graphic 
arts family. 


Fleishhacker Company Name Now 
Lord Baltimore Press of California 

The name of the Fleishhacker Paper 
Box Co., San Leandro, Calif., has been 
changed to the Lord Baltimore Press of 
California. Fleishhacker specializes in the 
set-up and florist box business and is the 
West Coast folding box subsidiary of the 
Lord Baltimore Press. 

Package designers recently touring the 
Lord Baltimore Press in Baltimore, Md., 
learned of a new high-speed packaging 
method said to cut per unit costs by elimi- 
nating overwraps, innerwraps and other 
components. They also saw the company’s 
newly-installed Champlain eight-color, 
36-inch web-fed press. 
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Gold Ink Printing Requires Production Know-How 


@ With six methods of reproducing with gold, a wide choice is offered 


@ Problems of printing with gold call for thorough understanding of costs 


@ Other factors include a knowledge of stock, working time and equipment 


The customer’s request to have a job 
printed with gold frequently presents the 
printer with perplexing problems. His 
normal desire is to do as much of the job 
as possible within his own plant so that he 
can control quality and keep the costs 
down. 

There are six available methods for re- 
producing with gold. These are: (1) gold 
ink, (2) gold bronzing, (3) gold dusting, 

4) gold stamping, (5) gold stock, and 
(6) gold foil. 

How shall we determine which of these 
methods to use? The sample submitted to 
us by the customer must be thoroughly 
analyzed in terms of stock, length of run, 
use of the end product, costs, time in- 
volved in production, and available equip- 
ment. This calls for a thorough under- 
standing of what is involved in each of 


the six methods. 


Gold Ink Cannot Be Kept Long 

Gold ink, unlike most inks, is sold in 
its component parts for the pressman to 
mix just before putting the ink in the 
fountain. Gold pigment is not a pure form 
of gold, and because of the nature of its 
composition tends to tarnish when in 
liquid form. It cannot, therefore, be kept 
for use from one job to another. Ink man- 
ufacturers will deliver it only in liquid 
form when the source of supply is close 
at hand and the ink is to be put into the 
fountain immediately. For normal use the 
pressman receives the gold ink in a pow- 
dered form and a suitable vehicle with 
which to mix it. 

Gold ink presents many problems as an 
ink. The gold particles are not readily dis- 
tributed through the vehicle as is common 
to most other colored inks. The particles 
tend to remain suspended on the surface. 
This means that plant preparation for 
such an ink takes time, thoroughness and 
know-how. Gold ink is considered to be 
one of the most difficult inks to run on 
the press. It dries quickly, often caking on 
the rollers, and this necessitates frequent 
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wash-ups. It has a tendency to fill up fine 
type matter and serifs of type usually catch 
and pile up the ink. 

This is one ink whose drying time ink 
manufacturers strongly suggest not to 
tamper with. This recommendation is 
made because of the very nature of the 
ink and the way in which it must be run. 
To secure the required brilliance, gold 
ink must be laid in a fairly heavy film, 
sometimes requiring at least two impres- 
sions before the desired brilliance is at- 
tained. Thus, this must be a rapid drying 
ink. Should the normal drying rate be 
slowed down, a loss in the degree of bril- 
liance may occur, and offsetting can be 
expected. 

Gold ink can best be run under condi- 
tions of controlled temperature and hu- 
midity, preferably in plants with air con- 
ditioning systems. Sudden changes in 
temperature and humidity may have the 
same adverse effects as attempts at slow- 
ing down its drying rate. Further, these 
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sudden changes, resulting in heavy off- 
setting, may cause the printed stock to 
stick together in the delivery pile. 

The type of stock used with gold ink 
will directly affect the degree of brilliance. 
Experience has shown that smooth-sur- 
faced stock, calendered, supercalendered, 
and enameled stocks give best results. 
Gold inks tend to dry by evaporation and 
oxidation. They are surface-drying inks. 
They therefore require hard papers so 
that they may dry on the surface of the 
stock. If soft papers are used, these papers 
tend to absorb the ink. This has the same 
effect as slowing down the drying rate. 


Soft Stock Gives Dull Look 

In addition, since the vehicle will be 
absorbed more readily than the pigment 
particles, there is a greater tendency to 
flaking. The end results of use of soft 
stock with gold ink is a dull finish. To 
compensate, and results are never those 
quite desired, the printer is compelled 
first to use a gold size, and then print one 
or more times with gold ink. 

Visually, printing with gold ink gives 
the best results when the gold is used en 
masse. Reverse copy and solids which 
utilize type matter should avoid the use 
of script faces, small sizes, and serifed 
letters. 

The foregoing might tend to discour- 
age the average printer from using gold 
ink. There are conditions however, which 
warrant the use of printing with gold ink. 
When speed is required, when the cus- 
tomer is willing to meet the increased cost 
necessitated by the additional press runs, 
when proper temperature and humidity 
exists, and when the proper stock is se- 
lected, the printer need have little fear 
that a successful job can be run. 

Presses used for a job with gold ink 
should use new rollers and have excellent 
ink distribution. New rollers have plenty 
of tack in them, and can lay down a film 
of ink more evenly and uniformly. Good 
roller distribution is essential to breaking 
up the pigment particles more finely. 

Since some platen presses have poor 
roller distribution, and a short span from 
ink disc to roller to form, it is not recom- 
mended that these presses be used for 
large size forms to be gold printed. Small 
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solid areas print very well, but usually 
with two impressions. 

Powdered gold comes in a number of 
different values and strengths. It can be 
secured as pale gold, rich gold, on the 
greenish side (cool) or on the reddish side 
(warm). The correct gold powder to be 
used for a specific job depends upon the 
results the customer desires. A sample of 
the customer’s work or artist’s sample for 
color should be submitted to the ink man- 
ufacturer together with blank stock to be 
utilized on the actual job. 


Use Ink House Information 

It is advisable when purchasing gold 
powders and vehicles to obtain the serv- 
ices of an ink house specializing in metal- 
lic inks. Such an ink plant is in the posi- 
tion of providing information on exactly 
how the job should be run to secure best 
results. Information that could be fur- 
nished should include the number of 
times the job has to be run through the 
press, whether to use a gold size, or a 
yellow or red base before overprinting 
with gold ink, the proportionate mixture 
of powder to varnish, whether to use heat 
on the job or not, and whether or not the 
no-offset sprays are permissible. 

Close codperation with the ink manu- 
facturer is of paramount importance in 
keeping down production costs. Premake- 
ready time (see THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Pressroom Department, April, 1957) can 
boost costs spectacularly if, in attempting 
to get up the correct color, the pressman 
has to go through as many as six or more 
wash-ups. 

It is the tendency of the pressman to 
mix powder and varnish in such quanti- 
ties as experience has taught him will give 
the correct body to the ink. There are few 
pressrooms which contain accurate meas- 
uring instruments and scales. The press- 
man mixing a 50-50 gold ink mixture 
finds it difficult to judge visually the 
equality of portions between a solid and 
a liquid. At best it is a result of trial-and- 
error plus experience. 


Problems Can Pile Up! 

Once an ink body of working consist- 
ency is determined, sample sheets are run. 
Now the fun begins! Color not strong 
enough? Run the sheets through twice. 
Results are not quite as brilliant as de- 
sired. Wash up the press. Try a base. 
What base? Perhaps regular gold sizing 
with one impression of gold ink will do 
the trick. Suppose this doesn’t work out 
satisfactorily. Well then, suppose we wash 
up the press again, and try a warm yellow 
as the base, and one or two impressions 
of gold ink. Not good enough? Wash up 
the press, and change the proportions of 
powder to varnish. 

And so it goes, sometimes through the 
entire day—perhaps into the night shift. 
This of course represents only the prob- 
lem of getting up the color. Think of the 


additional nonproductive press time in- 
volved in solving such problems as off- 
setting, flaking, picking, rubbing off, 
smearing, etc. 

It might be more expeditious and even 
cheaper in the long run to have the job 
gold bronzed. This is a process which 
involves the use of a special machine at- 
tached to a regular printing press. The 
press prints the job in gold sizing or a 
base which will provide a proper under- 
tone. The wet sheet comes off the de- 
livery and enters the bronzing machine. 
It is automatically dusted with particles 
of gold powder, and the surface brushed 
free of excess powder as the sheet leaves 
the bronzing machine. 

This operation does not require mixing 
powder and vehicle. The base or size acts 
as a bonding agent which “glues” the gold 
particles to the stock. Because the powder 
is not mixed with anything, full brilliance 
is achieved with one impression. Further- 


more, such problems as mentioned pre- 
viously are eliminated to a large extent. 

However, there is a major drawback to 
the use of this process for every gold ink 
job. Due to the nature of the process, gold 
powder is of necessity dusted over the en- 
tire sheet. No matter how carefully the 
sheet is brushed free of the excess, par- 
ticles of gold powder will cling to un- 
printed parts of the sheet. These gold 
specks will appear in the finished job. 

When using the process for darkly 
colored sheets such as blue, green, black, 
brown, etc., the gold specks become even 
more pronounced. The softer the stock the 
greater the specking will be. In subse- 
quent embossing operations, there is also 
a tendency for the gold particles to cling 
to the dies, which could have an adverse 
effect on the quality of the embossing. 

(This discussion of printing with gold 
will be continued in the July issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER.) 


Roller Marks at High Speed From Over-High Plates 


Q.—We enclose a sheet of 70-pound 
enamel printed with a reverse plate in 
green for a 6x9 booklet. This sheet was 
run on a four-roller No. 4 Miehle, hand 
fed, using first three and then four rollers 
with the same result—marks across the 
plate. The rollers were set as light as pos- 
sible. Since the marks disappear at slow 
speed, can you tell us how to run such 
work at regular speed? 

Also, we would like to know how far 
we can go on a Vertical No. 45 in trying 
to run solid reverse plates in about a 
6x9 size? 


A.—The sample you submitted for 
analysis is certainly symptomatic of two 
conditions. One, the edges of the plate 
show “slop-over” of ink; and two, the re- 
verse of the sheet indicates a bit too much 
impression was used. 

Ink slop-over is an indication that the 
ink used on the job is slightly thinner- 
bodied or “longer” than it should be. 
Therefore, either body-up the ink with a 
“short” varnish, or have the ink maker do 
it for you. 

Mottled ink is also caused by pigment 
and vehicle separation on the stock used, 
and normally requires more body. 

Cut down on the impression so the 
form just kisses the sheet, particularly if 
you are using an underlay or interlay. 
Roller marks usually come about through 
an over-high plate which causes the roll- 
ers to rise in their sockets when going 
over the plate and to drop down after they 
leave the plate. 

As far as the Vertical is concerned in 
relation to solids, this press can do a fine 
job with small areas, but is not as good 
for reproducing heavy solids. The Verti- 
cal has an ink distributing system that 
utilizes only two small-diameter form 
rollers. It is necessary to carry much more 


ink than usual in order to print success- 
fully very large solids on this press. 


Register on Reverse Lettering 

Q.—We recently printed a job con- 
sisting of a solid yellow background with 
two black panels. In the top black panel, 
the customer wanted reverse, white, let- 
tering, while the bottom black panel was 
to have yellow lettering. 

In planning the job, we specified the 
removal of all the yellow in back of both 
black panels. In making the engravings, 
however, the engraver did not “spread” 
the yellow lettering as much as he should 
have. Result—very much trouble with 
register. 

Our question is, wouldn’t it have been 
much simpler to have continued the yel- 
low tint block right down under the entire 
black panel? Would it have caused too 
much trouble with overprinting on the 
press? What is the common practice? 


A—To have continued the yellow 
plate all the way to the bottom of the 
black panel, while eliminating your regis- 
ter problem, would have created an addi- 
tional complication. This new problem 
would be a glossy black band at the bot- 
tom of the sheet, but with a dull finish in 
comparison to the reverse black plate at 
the top of the sheet. Black overprinting 
another color tends to produce a highly 
glossed surface. 

However, this problem could be over- 
come by running the yellow to the bottom 
of the black panel, but printing the entire 
job with a high gloss black ink. In this 
way the entire job would appear uniform. 

If the customer does not desire this 
glossy appearance, then the engraving of 
the yellow plate must be slightly adjusted 
to allow for overlap and perfect register 
maintained in the printing. 
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XIII. CONTOUR, THE OUTLIN E-Concuded) 


When there is evidence of extreme ef- 
fort and the use of makeshifts or orna- 
mentation and spacing to bring a group 
or design into some definite form—as, say, 
a goblet—the effect is plainly strained, 
therefore unpleasing. It is not that empha- 
sis or legibility is impaired, as is frequent- 
ly the case when definite shapes are at- 
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tempted, but rather, that the whole thing 
appears to be forced and therefore stiff. 
Or, to cite another good purpose served 
by the pyramid in finishing off a block of 
type in an advertisement, consider the 
representation of such a block in Figure 
126. With the compositor continuing to 
set copy one full measure, it will be seen 
how the final line comes up so extremely 
short that it is decidedly unpleasing. Flush 
at left, this disproportionately short line 
destroys symmetry in the group. Centered, 
as is usually a good practice in handling 


a short, but not so extremely short line, as 
in Figure 127, symmetry is achieved, but 
the effect is still bad. Tapering the lines 
near the bottom (Figure 128) results in a 
form which is not only symmetrical and 
pleasing, because of better proportion, 
—i.e., variation—but also distinctive. 

An ornament may assist materially in 
creating a definite and agreeable shape 
while functioning as decoration. The 
shape of the ornament and its position 
close to the type make a pyramid of the 
lower part of the type group, while the 
contour of the group as an entity is simi- 
lar to a cut diamond. 

We read much in earlier years about 
the practice of “patting and squeezing” 
type into shape, as if it were always a 
crime, which, of course, it often is even 
now. Even when the lines of a heading 
are not arranged according to sense, and 
a word divided, which might not have 
been necessary had the designer been 
satisfied with a heading of no definite 
form—possibly, also, without grace— 
good contour could compensate. Such a 
heading might be thoughtfully designed 
with the idea of attracting attention solely 
by its distinctive contour. The advantages 
of unusual contour are intensified when 
the idea is clearly set forth in print; the 
effort should invariably be for a com- 
bination of good form, proper emphasis, 
and clarity. 

In large display, however, it is better 
to take some liberty with the grouping of 
words according to sense or relationship 
than to create awkward effects. If brief, 
and in big type, odds are the copy will be 
grasped quickly and surely enough. 

When a number of long and relatively 
very short lines are alternated, the effect 
is always bad. Furthermore, while the 
group defined by, say, three long lines is 
squared as to the corners, it is not wholly 
squared because of the openings at the 
ends of the short lines. 

While discouraging as a general habit, 
the effort to achieve odd and distinctive 
contours—in which classification, how- 
ever, the inverted pyramid is not included 
—has a power to attract attention which 
is tremendous when really successful. 


A modest example of distinctive con- 
tour is supplied by the menu below. (Fig- 
ure 129). Compositors at one time were 
enjoined to break copy, for title pages 
especially, into lines so the outline would 
simulate that of fine goblets, urns, etc., 
the better to insure pleasing contour. The 
practice has fortunately been given up, 
for one reason because break by sense of 
copy is far more important than outline. 





Fruit Cup Supreme 
Celery Salted Peanuts 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Filet of Sole, Tartar Sauce 
Broiled Club Steak, Mushroon Sauce 
New Green Peas 


Olives 


Duchesse Potatoes 
Hearts of Lettuce, French Dressing 
Fancy Form Ice Cream 
Coffee 











Figure 129 


The round form taken by menu item sug- 
gests a change of pace for infrequent 
occasions. 

Lest the statement be taken too broad- 
ly, however, keep in mind the qualifica- 
tion “at times” and especially that an 
understanding of any rule is essential to 
knowing when, how, and to what extent 
it may be disregarded. The suggestion of 
a vase with flowers just happened. 

Because it provides the most striking 
contrast to the traditional illustration of 
rectangular contour, the round picture is 
generally regarded as one of the most 
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Figure 128 
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compelling of attention arresters. Simi- 
larly, the grading of lines of type to form 
a circle is highly effective. If good spacing 
between words is required, the cost of 
setting such forms will be high because 
of the many changes that must be made 
in the copy. 

A decidedly difficult composition of the 
sort is reproduced as Figure 130. It is 
not only more ingenious than Figure 129, 
but more effective in getting attention. 
For a steady diet, however, arrangements 
that give more consideration to the read- 
er’s convenience and ease are preferable. 
With much advertising such as this com- 
ing to him, the average business man 
having no interest in typography itself 
will look upon the style as he does illegi- 
ble type faces. 


A 
man earns 
the title of ACE 
when he does his job 
better than his fellow work 
ers) There are industrial Aces 
as well as individual Aces @ Heat 
Transfer Products, Inc., is an organization 
of Aces It was conceived and built sround 
one big idea—to design and manufacture in its 
own plant a complete line of heat transfer apparatus 
@ Its ancestors were shipbuilders for almost # half cen 
tury It inherited one of the most modern plants in the 

country. Engineering ability of the highest type ran through 
its veins. The most modern machinery formed its bones and 
sinews. @ But machines are dependent on human brains for 
efficient operation, and production is built on experience. @ And 
so the hunt for Aces began. One engineer was selected because of 
his uncanny knowledge of heat transfer Another because he was 
internationally recognized as the foremost refrigeration suthonty 
Sul another because he excelled in design. @ Engineers, designers 
metallurgists. superintendents. foremen, riveters, welders, galven 

izers, were mobilized — Thirty buildings, tons of machinery, 

who works on your job, is en 


locomotive cranes. shipping docks and a myriad of manu 


facturing essentials were coordinated and geared for 
economical production. @ Heat Transfer 
here, remember that every man 
Exgrecering bata and estimates will ehadte be fur 
wished on cyipment for the following appluatrons 


Products, Inc., now 
ranks as one of the 
important concerns of 

America. When you bring 
) our heat transfer problems 

Power Pants Chemicel Pleats Relrigentioe 
OuRefiming Air Conditioning Textile Mille 
Gos Pleats Heatung and Veenianag Leeadnes. etc 
CS & ee & Sane 
epperares in which you are imrerested. 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS, INC. 


A division of THE STATEN ISLAND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, © West Street. New Yorn 


Figure 130 





Although we have referred extensively 
to the matter of odd shapes in contour, 
that is no indication of our estimate of 
their importance. It is not intended that 
we should make pictures in silhouette 
with type in the form of hour-glasses, 
hearts, etc. At times, although rarely, these 
are appropriate, and that appropriateness 
excuses some disadvantages which such 
too-definite shapes carry with them. 

Notable among these is the tendency 
to carry the thought away from the mat- 
ter, causing the reader to marvel at the 
ingenuity of the designer instead of di- 
gesting the content. Such forms do not 
add that flavor of delight which a subtly 
devised form brings when it is merely 
attendant upon the more essential ele- 
ments of display, which are always of the 
greatest importance. Their good effects, 
furthermore, are due to the fact that they 
are infrequently seen, hence in striking 
contrast to conventionality. Finally, as has 
already been mentioned, such forms are 
costly; they require more time than is 
ordinarily available and a higher price 
than can usually be obtained. 








° Subject: Saturday Evening Post e—— 


Issues of April 13, 20, 27, and May 4 


202 page- and multiple-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Century Schoolbook (T ) 
Century Old Style (T) 
Century Expanded (T) 
Bodoni Book (T) 

Bodoni (M) 

Bodoni Bold (M ) 
Baskerville (T ) 
Baskerville Bold (T) 
Caledonia (T ) 

Caledonia Bold (T) 
Electra (T) 

Times Roman (T ) 
Garamond Old Style (T ) 
Bookman (T ) 

Fairfield (T) 

Kennerley (T) 

Vogue (M) 

Gothic 249] (M) 

Venus (M) 

Old Style Antique (T) 
Granjon (T) 

Binny (T) 

Scotch Roman (T ) 
Cheltenham Wide (T) 
Goudy Old Style (T) 
Intertype Oldstyle No. 9 (T) 
Ads set in traditional types 
Ads set in modern types 21 


—- Nowe Ww 


OO el oe en DO LO LO (OS oan) 


Eight advertisements are not repre- 
sented in the foregoing tabulation be- 
cause two are completely hand-lettered 
—one in the conventional manner and 


one modern—and the remaining six 
are set in a mixture of styles without 
one predominating enough to warrant 
classification. These eight, however, 
are included in the tabulations of Lay- 
out, Illustration, and General Effect 
below and so have their effect in the 
complete analysis. It should be noted 
also that the display of 37 advertise- 
ments credited to traditional types in 
the list of “Type Faces Employed” is 
in type of modern character. More 
advertisements in issues checked are 
therefore modern than totals suggest. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face type 
Ads set in bold-face type 
Ads set in medium-face type 


Layout 

Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 

Conventional 6 
Moderately modern 125 
Pronouncedly modern l 


Below, scorekeeper thinks, are best modern and conventional ads in issues checked. He 
calls first modern because the rectangular form is accented, cubism or geometrics at best; 
“bled” illustration; and type in heading, that mainly because of designer’s intent and of blind 
acceptance as modern by the unknowing gullible. The style is, first, a very old form 
of letter and, secondly, void of those qualities associated with true modern design 


smart fishermen 


hhave «all 
the buck ! 


Mvinesde 








WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Revival of Inactive Type Faces 

American Type Founders Co. has re- 
vived fifteen type faces which, according 
to type division sales manager Jan van der 
Ploeg, “have their ups and downs in pop- 
ularity but never really go out of style.” 
He forecasts revivals at least once each 
year if the first program is successful. 

Some novelty faces which have become 
collectors’ items are among the styles 
made available on June 1 through author- 
ized ATF type dealers in this country and 
Canada. The following faces are offered 
in regular size fonts and at standard 
prices: 

Baskerville Roman 18 to 72 point, 
Baskerville Italic 18 point only (#1 and 
#2), Century Expanded and Century Ex- 
panded Italic 36 to 72 point, Caslon An- 
tique 12 to 48 point, Bulletin Typewriter 
18, 24 and 36 point, Caslon Openface 10 
to 48 point, Monotone Gothic 24 to 48 
point, Lightline Gothic 30 to 36 point, 
Comstock 12 to 36 point, Bodoni Italic 
48 to 72 point, Old Bowery 30 point caps 
only, Marble Heart 42 point caps and 
figures, Jim Crow and Gold Rush 24 
point caps and figures. 

For information: The American Type 
Founders Co., Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


New Glues for Bottle Labeling 

Six new glues in a line called Glastack 
have been formulated by Paisley Products, 
Inc. The common denominator of all six 
of the adhesives is controlled-tacking in 
clear nonstaining microthin films which 
are noncrystallizing. A controlled tack is 
said to reduce glue machine operating 
problems. 

Among the end uses of the new adhe- 
sives are bonding labels to silicone-treated 
bottles, to bottles which require immer- 
sion in ice water, and to bottles which 
require refrigeration. Various viscosities 
are offered for different classes of work. 

For information: Paisley Products, Inc., 
630 W. 51st St., New York 19. 


Metal Furnace Loading Unit 

A new Nolan Melt-Lift, for use only 
with the Nolan one-ton furnace, is of- 
fered for smaller dailies, larger weeklies 
and job shops. It is described as a com- 
plete but simple pot-loading attachment 
requiring less than four square feet of 
floor space. 

Dead metal is dumped into a Nolan 
chip buggy and rolled aboard the Melt- 


14 


Nolan metal furnace loader takes little space 


Lift cradle. Pressing a button actuates the 
elevator to hoist the buggy to furnace 
height and dump the metal in. Dead metal 
need never touch the floor. Safety devices 
include a switch preventing the hoist from 
rising above the proper point, and a motor 
brake which locks the truck in position. 
For information: Nolan Corp., 1333 E. 


Dominick, Rome, N.Y. 


New Colors Added to Paper Lines 

Three new colors have been added to 
the Sorg Paper Co. lines. The colors are 
pink, blue, and green. These pastel shades 
are now offered in Leather Embossed 
Cover and in Plate Finish papers. The 
new colors are also available in Krome- 
kote, a cast-coated paper made by the 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., and lami- 
nated to Sorg’s White Blotting line. 

For information: Sorg Paper Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Short-Run Publication 
Press Offered by Cottrell 


Development of a new Cottrell press 
specifically designed for trade magazines 
and relatively short-run work has been 
announced by the Cottrell Co. Many fea- 
tures of the high-speed, custom-built Cot- 
trell presses are now available for the first 
time in this standard model press for trade 
magazine publishers and large commer- 
cial printers. 

The new press, a double two-color, 
printing two colors on each side of the 
web, is available in both 32- and 64-page 
models. Web width is 50 inches, with a 
3414 -inch cut-off. Web speed is up to 750 
feet per minute. 

The press is offered as a complete pack- 
age including reels, pasters, and Offen 
dryers. 

Printing units are located at floor level, 
so that plate cylinders, impression cylin- 
ders, and distributions are serviced from 
the floor. Offen dryers are located above 
the printing units, away from the work- 
ing area, and are reached from the wide 
platforming around the press. 

An automatic plate cylinder throw-off 
mechanism prevents plate batter in the 
event of a web break. It can also be used 
to throw all the cylinders off impression 
when running a paster through, and in the 
pulling of color proofs to insure accuracy 
of color register. 

The 64-page model consists of four 
two-color printing units, inking two col- 
ors on each side of two webs. 

The Cottrell jaw folder, furnished with 
this press, is two pages wide with turning 


Cottrell’s 32-page multicolor press is designed for low-circulation magazines and commercial work 
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PLASTIC PRINTING PAPERS 
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NOTE ON FRONT PHOTOGRAPHY 
The cover photograph was made by Morton Goldsholl, Chicago Designer. 
Jed a flashlight over his camera, pendulum fashion, and 
the traveling image created by the light bulb when the lamp was 
n. Each image was photographed separately by time exposure 
; U and gelatin filters were placed over the lens to vary the 
olors as shown. The lens was stopped down to £/4.5for the yellow images 
and opened slightly for the blue and red. The designer's intention is to 
convey to the eye an exciting image created by geometry and motion, 
attempting to illustrate the words “SCIENCE + BEAUTY." 


Typical Uses: 


Wall charts Sales broadsides 


Children's books Flip charts 


Maps: roller mounted, 
folded and wall 


Other Uses: Cookbooks 

Price sheets ; Posters 

Signs Technical applications 
Operation specification sheets Sales Presentations 


Hardbound book bindings 


Tex-2 This Insert Lithographed on Texoprint, White, Plain Finish. 


Hii Texoprint 


The incomparable plastic printing paper that brings 
new life and sparkle to color printing. 


Whi Wb... 


Texoprint is a paper material impregnated and coated 
with plastic developed to produce excellent printing 
qualities with fast setting inks—for color process 
offset, line letterpress and silk screen. Texoprint's 
high quality and performance is the ultimate in 
plastic printing papers today. 


Texoprint opens a whole new field where durability 
can now be combined with finer reproduction quality 
at costs lower than cloth. For many items, Texoprint 
can replace cloth or add durability to other roughly 
handled printed items. For repeated folding or rolling, 
Texoprint will outlast ordinary paper many times. 


Texoprint adds snap and brilliance to printing and 
thus suggests many unusual end uses. It is important 
therefore that you make your own evaluations to 
determine if Texoprint meets your end use require- 
ments. We shall be happy to provide you with free 
samples for test purposes. Consult with your ink 
supplier for specific ink recommendations. 


CfuuthUslts ... 


Matchless color reproduction 
Tear resistant, withstands rough handling 
No-fray edge 


Folds well in either direction; may be folded 
and refolded many times without flaking 


May be rolled and unrolled many times; 
resists curling, lays flat 


Cleans easily with a damp cloth 

Accepts adhesives 

Sewable 

Excellent dimensional stability 

High opacity 

Texoprint has a high degree of resistance 

to fresh and salt water, grease, oil 

and some chemicals. 

Try this test: Immerse Texoprint in oil or water. 
Notice how Texoprint shows little ill effect. 


Grade Information: 

Texoprint is now available in a range of colors and 
special finishes. 

Weight: Basis 25x38-80#, 1154, 140# 

Colors: Green, Blue, Canary, India, and White. 
Finishes: Plain, Box Calf, Levant and Linen. 


KIMBERLY CLARK CORPORATION 


For additional information or samples 
Write: Texoprint, Kimberly Clark Corporation —Neenah, Wisconsin. 





bars for eight ribbons, four from each 
main web. Flexible tucking blade and 
jaws maintain folding accuracy. A wide 
range of paging can be produced, from 
64-page to four-page signatures, in many 
combinations, and with two colors on 
every page if desired. 

On the 32-page press, one web runs a 
single three-arm reel through two print- 
ing units. This press is equipped with a 
two-page-wide collect jaw folder, de- 
livering 85x12! untrimmed signatures 
in 16 and 32 pages. This folder has also 
been designed with provisions for op- 
tional mechanisms to produce a variety of 
signatures. 

For information: Cottrell Co., Box 515, 


Westerly, R.I. 


New Model Rotary Perforator 

Full skirted steel bases and a three-inch 
lower design are features of the new mod- 
el Perf-A-Matic automatic feed rotary per- 
forator, scorer and slitter manufactured 
by Pierce Specialized Equipment Co. 

The machine incorporates all of the 
developments that have been made since 
its introduction to the market two years 
ago. These include full length angle, dual 
feed guides, sheet-edge guide calipers for 
handling lightweight and curled stock, 
and a new series of “short-tie” perforating 
knives. 

Additional developments in accessories 
are available for the new machine as well 
as earlier models. These include delivery 
guide rails for supporting long sheets en- 
tering the layboy delivery and also spring 
steel delivery joggers. 

For information: Pierce Specialized 
Equipment Co., 350 Peninsular Ave., San 
Mateo, Calif. 


Lower design is new look on latest Perf-A-Matic 


Self-Sticking Paper Label Tapes 

A new line of self-sticking paper label 
stocks has been introduced by the Perma- 
cel Tape Corp. The line consists of 33 
different label tapes in a wide variety of 
stocks and colors. All the tapes come in 
rolls as this form best allows automatic 
application, according to the company. 

For information: Permacel Tape Corp., 
New Brunswick, N.]. 


Attachments for Collating Units 


Standard stapler, hand-held spare head at right 


Heavy-duty stapling attachment for Macey line 


Du Pont Plastic Printing Plate 

The Du Pont Photo Products depart- 
ment announced late in May that it has 
made substantial progress toward the de- 
velopment of a presensitized, lightweight, 
flexible plastic printing plate of potential- 
ly wide use in the letterpress field. 

After exposure through a high contrast 
photographic negative and washing in a 
simple water solution, the printing plate 
is ready for use. The image is formed by 
a chemical change in the light-sensitive 
plastic during the exposure. Unexposed 
areas are then “washed out,” leaving a 
relief of up to 0.040 inch. 

Field testing of these new plates, ac- 
cording to the company, may begin dur- 
ing 1957. Commercial quantities are ex- 
pected to be available in 1959. 

For information: E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Permanent Marking Stylus 

Perma-Scribe, a marking stylus with a 
newly developed point that will easily in- 
scribe a permanent marking on most any 
kind of surface, has been announced by 
Arch Crown Tags, Inc. Shaped and used 
like an ordinary pen, the stylus point is 
especially adaptable for making identifica- 
tion marks on photographic film for en- 
graving and plate work. 

For information: Arch Crown Tags, 
Inc., 277 Halsey St., Newark 2, N.J. 


Two stapling attachments and a cross- 
stacking unit have been developed for use 
with its full line of collating and gather- 
ing equipment by the Macey Co. 

A heavy-duty stapling attachment has 
been designed which can staple sets of 
paper up to one-quarter inch in thickness 
and handle 4,000 sets per hour. This unit 
can place one or two staples into 80 sheets 
of 20-pound paper, using round wire fed 
from a large, self-contained spool. Use of 
wire instead of preformed staples saves at 
least 5O per cent of the cost of such ma- 
terial, according to the company. 

The second stapler is a standard unit to 
handle paper up to ;); inch in thickness. 
It can place from one to four staples into 
about 32 sheets of average thickness, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 

Each type of the staplers has two sta- 
pling heads that can be quickly removed 
for inspection or repair. 

A cross-stacker unit stacks material 
criss-cross to provide easy separation and 
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Newly-developed cross-stacking unit for collators 


facilitate handling. Its speed is 4,000 
completed sets of paper hourly, handling 
a maximum paper sheet size of 12x17 
inches. 

For information: Macey Co., subsidiary 
of Harris-Seybold Co., 5350 W. 130th 
St., Cleveland 30, Ohio. 


In-line Hydraulic Embossing Unit 

A new heavy-duty hydraulic embossing 
unit with a 10-ton rated capacity both for 
in-register and over-all embossing has 
been announced by the Champlain Co. 
The unit handles web materials ranging 
from paper and paper-back foil to light 
paperboard. 

Designed to operate in-line with rotary 
printing or fabricating units or from reel- 
to-reel, the unit accommodates matched 
engraved, hardened forged steel rolls as 
well as a steel design roll with compressed 
paper matching roll. 

The embossing unit comes in four 
models for web widths from 21 to 45 
inches. Cylinder circumference range is 
20 to 36 inches, while the maximum im- 
pression pressure is 20,000 pounds. 

For information: Champlain Co., Inc., 
88 Llewellyn Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 
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In-Line Speed Reducer Series 

A series of in-line speed reducers to be 
marketed under the trade name Strait- 
Line has been designed by the Western 
Gear Corp. 

The reducers are available in double 
and triple reduction and feature complete 
interchangeability of the individual parts 
throughout frame sizes as well as pack- 
aged subassemblies. Double reduction 
units are offered in 15 standard ratios 
from 3.39:1 to 57.3:1 with ratings up 
to 100 hp. Triple reduction units come 
in nine ratios from 82.1:1 to 190.7:1 
with ratings up to 50 hp. 

A catalog, #5616, is available with 
further details. 

For information: Western Gear Corp., 
P.O. Box 182, Lynwood, Calif. 


Straitline is a series of in-line speed reducers 


Du Pont Masking Film, Rotofilm 

A new masking film and an improved 
Rotofilm were announced recently by Du 
Pont. 

The masking film is a blue sensitive 
continuous tone emulsion on Cronar poly- 
ester photographic film base. It is said to 
feature high dimensional stability and re- 
duced thickness as advantageous for over- 
lay masks in tone or color correction work. 

Rotofilm, used in making gravure 
plates or cylinders, is a presensitized resist 
material designed to permit simplified and 
higher quality printing. New base-strip- 
ping characteristics are said to eliminate 
swabbing. Built-in protection against any 
break-through caused by improper cylin- 
der etching has been provided for improv- 
ing highlight and shadow details. 

For information: E. 1. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Plastic Skin Protective Coating 

Ply No. 9 Gel is a new skin protective 
coating, particularly useful to printers, 
consisting of a plastic dispersed in gel 
form in a water base. When applied to 
the skin, the water base evaporates to 
leave a skin-hugging, elastic, plasticized 
film. The coating can be washed off with 
or without soap. 

For information: Mulburn Co., 3246 
E. Woodbridge, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Dampener Improvements on Offset Presses 


WATER FOUNTAIN 
DRIVE CLUTCH 





LONGER WATER DUCTOR ROLLER 





LONGER WATER FOUNTAIN ROLLER 





CLUTCH 





GRAHAM 


CONTROL 


IMPROVED DAMPENING SYSTEM KNOB 





TRANSMISSION 





1/4 H.P. 
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GRAHAM 
TRANSMISSION 


ORIGINAL DAMPENING SYSTEM 
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Lengthened water distribution rollers are standard equipment on new Miehle 61 and 76 offset presses 


New Model Paper Cutters 

Changes and refinements have been an- 
nounced in the new model of the Polar 
line of cutters. Two sizes, 42- and 52-inch, 
are now available with a power-driven 
backgauge and with or without the new 
auto-spacer. A smaller machine, 311- 
inch, with automatic hydraulic clamp and 
hand operated backgauge, is also being 
offered. 

The feature modification is the new 
Eltromat magnetic tape auto-spacer. The 
operation principle is the same as that 
used in magnetic tape recorders, with the 
movement of the backgauge being con- 
trolled by preset spacings on the tape. The 
tape is mounted on a glass rule imme- 
dately below the optical measuring indi- 
castor and, as it does not move, dimen- 
sional accuracy is assured. Six tracks are 
provided on the magnetic tape on which 
six different spacing setups can be preset. 

Other changes in the cutters include 
the relocation of the control panel, addi- 
tion of a fully hydraulic clamping system, 
and the availability of air cushion table. 

For information: Gane Bros. & Co., 
480 Canal St., New York 13. 


Aluminum Transfer Offset Plate 

An offset printing plate that can be 
prepared by photocopying has been intro- 
duced by the A. B. Dick Co. 

The new aluminum transfer offset plate 
is prepared in three steps: 

First, the original material and a photo- 
copy negative are exposed in a photocopy 
unit. The negative is processed in about 
ten seconds. 

Then the processed negative and the 
aluminum plate are placed in the devel- 
oper section of the photocopier. This de- 
velopment takes another ten seconds. 

Finally, after the aluminum plate auto- 
matically rolls out of the developer, it is 
swabbed with a conditioning fluid and 
lacquered. The plate is then ready for the 
press. 

Plates can be prepared on any photo- 
copy machine which uses the diffusion 
transfer process. 

For information: A. B. Dick Co., 5700 
W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 51. 


New dampener improvements for its 
61 and 76 offset presses have been de- 
scribed by the Miehle Printing Press & 
Mfg. Co. 

The water fountain roller, water ductor 
roller, and water fountain pan have been 
lengthened to achieve maximum plate 
dampening. In addition, to provide extra 
power for the lengthened rollers, the 
transmission now has a 14 hp unit. 

A water fountain drive-clutch also is 
available to permit the drive to be dis- 
engaged when the dampener is off. The 
increased use of paper covers has prompt- 
ed this development, according to the 
announcement. 

Presses currently in the field may be 
converted to these features. 

For information: Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co., 2011 Hastings St., Chicago 8. 


Heavy-Duty Rotary Collator 

Super Speed Printing Machinery, Inc., 
has announced the development of an 
extra heavy-duty CADM rotary collator 
for the gathering of signatures and other 
heavy work. 

The circular collator consists of tables 
which range from a standard four-foot 
diameter up to eight feet. Trays may be 


Rotary collator may be turned at variable speeds 


omitted entirely or manufactured to spe- 
cific requirements. On all models, rotating 
speed is variable. 

Four standard four-foot tables may be 
decked, one above the other, to provide 
80 stations for flat work. Three tables of 
eight-foot diameter can provide as many 
as 180 stations holding between one and 
two reams of flat sheets each. 

For information: Super Speed Printing 
Machinery, Inc., 1712 E. 27th St., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 
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The successful operation of OXY-DRY* sprayers in 
leading printing plants that resulted in 89% repeat 
orders for OXY-DRY* sprayers is indisputable evi- 
dence of the superiority of OXY-DRY* sprayers over 
any other offset prevention equipment. 

This outstanding achievement is further demon- 
strated by the number of customers who have in- 
stalled not just 2, 3, 4 or 5 OXY-DRY* sprayers but 
as many as 57 units. 

OXY-DRY* sprayers are in daily operation in 41 


NUMBER OF FIRMS 
WHO HAVE PURCHASED 
OXY-DRY SPRAYERS* 





NUMBER OF FIRMS 
WHO HAVE RE-ORDERED 
OXY-DRY SPRAYERS* 


E-ORDER 


7 NPV 
OVERWHELMING PROOF OF USERS’ SATISFACTION WITH | SPRAYERS* 

















states, Canada and many foreign countries. OXY- 
DRY* sprayers are used in every branch of printing 
including the rapidly growing plastics packaging field. 
Repeat orders and the growing number of printers 
who purchase OXY-DRY* sprayers tell an amazing 
user satisfaction story. To keep up with competition, 
investigate the profit possibilities of OXY-DRY* 
sprayers for your plant. Write, wire or phone us today 
for more information or a plant survey. 
*FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. PATENTS. 


OXY-DRY sells profits to printers 


OXY-DRY SPRAYER CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dept. IP, 1134 West Montrose Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
Also Manufacturers of: 


ANTI-INK OFFSET POWDERS + ELECTRONIC NEUTRALIZERS + SHEET CLEANERS + WEB CLEANERS + DIE-CUT BLANK CLEANERS + PLATE WASHERS & DRYERS + PLATE GRAINERS 





Texoprint Plastic Paper 
Used on Bank Passbooks 


Texoprint plastic printing paper, intro- 
duced about six months ago by Kimberly- 
Clark, has been used by the Philadelphia 


New type passbook uses Texoprint plastic covers 


Savings Fund Society for the covers of its 
recently redesigned bankbook. The covers 
of the book are printed by offset in four 
colors, and depict a Scottish Tartan de- 
sign which the society is using to sell the 
theme of thrift. 

Texoprint was selected by the society 
to replace one-color cloth because of its 
printability, fold and tear strength, and 
moisture resistance. Book covers on this 
paper may be bent without fraying or 
flaking. 

The Texoprint passbooks did not ex- 
ceed the cost of one-color cloth books, 
PSFS officials said. Also, officials pointed 
out that the new books have helped to sell 
new accounts. 

The Texoprint covers were printed by 
Harrison Art Co., Philadelphia, on linen 
embossed Texoprint at 3,000 impressions 
per hour. Plates were made from color 
separations taken directly from a piece of 
Scottish Tartan selected for the cover de- 
sign. A special clear lacquer was used so 
that the books could be typed on. 

For information: Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Overlay Film for Color Separations 

A two layer overlay film for use in color 
separation of artwork has been developed 
by Morley Associates. For hairline regis- 


ter, Morlex film is placed over the artwork 
and, by means of a sharp knife blade, the 
top amber film layer is removed where 
color is not wanted. The remaining amber 
film will photograph solid black, yet is 
fully transparent for further workability 
on the art. Morlex will not shrink or 
stretch, according to the announcement. 

For information: Morley Associates, 10 
Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Cerutti Rotogravure Press 

Parsons & Whittemore Graphic Corp., 
U.S. distributor of the Italian-made line 
of Cerutti rotogravure presses, announces 
that the “Rotopackager” standard-duty 
press now has speeds of 750 fpm. 

Described as the largest-selling gravure 
press in Europe, the Cerutti Rotopackager 
can print up to eight colors and may be 
equipped with a folder, sheeter and re- 
wind for multipurpose uses. 

Available in 24, 26-, 30-, and 32-inch 
widths, the press features high-speed dry- 
ers, reversible printing units, constant 
web tension control, positive impression 
control, and fully enclosed stainless steel 
fountains. 

For information: Parsons & Whitte- 
more Graphic Corp., 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 


Large Fan-Cooled Air Compressor 

A new Gast Model 4565 rotary-vane 
air pump delivering up to 45 cfm of air, 
has been announced by the manufacturer. 
Designed for continuous, heavy-duty serv- 
ice as either a compressor or vacuum 
pump, the unit is air-cooled by a ten-inch 
pitch fan externally mounted on a rear- 
end shaft extension. No water cooling is 
required. Application of the unit is as 
replacement of several smaller pumps on 
original equipment installations. 

For information: Gast Mfg. Co., 113 
Hinkley St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Improved Intertype Mold Disk 

An improvement in the manufacture of 
mold disks for Intertype machines has 
been made by Star Parts, Inc. 

The mold cap swivel bolt pin, part 
number W-663, has been made a com- 
bination screw and pin. A short threaded 


New combination screw and pin for mold disks 


end screws into the threaded block and is 
easily removable. The part number of the 
improved type mold disk is U-83-A. 

This change makes it unnecessary to 
remove the mold disk to replace a worn 
swivel bolt. 

For information: Star Parts, Inc., 2 S. 
Main St., South Hackensack, N.J. 


New Scriber, T-Square 


A new adjustable scriber has been in- 
troduced by the Letterguide Co. Used in 
lettering, this machine has a “Bulls Eye” 
adjustment setting control to insure in- 
creased accuracy of setting the unit for 
each size and angle of letter. Also on the 
machine is an added pen pressure control 
screw, enabling the user to produce sharp- 
er lettering. 

In addition to the lettering guide, 30 
new alphabets have been added, bringing 
the total line to 350 different templets. 
The new styles include standard hand 
lettered and type face alphabets in both 
scripts and block letters. 

A new line of the Letterguide Co. in- 
cludes a fixed straight-edge developed for 
alignment ruling and striping purposes. 
The Letterguide Cam-Lock T-Square and 
Channel attaches to any drafting board or 
table. The line includes stainless steel 
as well as clear plastic edge T-squares in 
lengths from 17 to 48 inches. The chan- 
nel is of extruded aluminum alloy and 
comes in lengths ranging from 12 to 60 
inches. A locking device is available sepa- 
rately for insertion in any T-square. 

For information: Letterguide Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Adjustable scriber used with new T-square lock 
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Self-Sticking Printed Tapes 

Added to the ACS line of tapes for 
chart making and offset use are nine pat- 
terns printed on transparent Mylar tape. 
Printed in red, the self-sticking tape will 
reproduce photographically. The standard 
widths are available from 3/5 to 1 inch. 
Other tapes in the line are on acetate fiber 
and come in both printed patterns and 
solid colors. 

For information: American Chart Serv- 
ice, Inc., 101-103 Dover St., Somerville 
44, Mass. 


Heavy-Duty Table Saw Trimmer 

Full production of the new Model B 
cost cutter saw manufactured by the C. B. 
Nelson Co., a division of the Fastener 
Corp., has been announced. 

The new saw is of the heavy-duty, ped- 
estal style, with a ball-bearing table. It has 
a micro-elevating saw head, powerful 
workholder, and a large work capacity. 

For information: Pate Co., 3553 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 45. 
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Creasing and Embossing Press 

Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., have an- 
nounced the introduction of a new im- 
proved Crosland Cutting, Creasing and 
Embossing Press, which is now electrically 
operated. This model is designed for all 
cutting, creasing, scoring, perforating, and 
hot or cold embossing jobs, according to 
the announcement. 

With electrical operation, the Crosland 
now offers effortless push-button starting 
and improved safety. The following sizes, 
all inside chase dimension, are available: 
No. 1—15x24; No. 2—22x30; No. 3— 
25x35; No. 4—30x41, and No. 5— 
3414x49. 

For information: Gane Bros. & Lane, 
Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 13. 


Crosland press has added electrical control units 





Electric Collator Line Revised 

A revision of the entire line of collators 
has been announced by the Collamatic 
Corp. The new Collamatic electric colla- 
tors are built of steel, caster-mounted, and 
have a frost green baked enamel finish. 
Console models, which incorporate base 
and machine in a single unit, are now 
oftered. 

The 18 models in the new line are: 

(1) The Golden Automatic model, 
which collates, jogs, staples, stacks and 
counts 24,000 sheets per hour, incorpo- 
rates an automatic double sheet detector, 
and is offered in 9- and 12-bin models. 

(2) Office model, semi-automatic, gath- 
ers sheets from 814x11 to 814x14, and is 
offered in 8-, 12-, 16- and 24-bin models. 
They are also available with an adjustable 
stroke feature for collating sheets from 
SIAx8)4 to 14x17. 

(3) Printer’s model, semi-automatic, 
handles sheets up to 14x20, and comes in 
8-, 12-, 16- and 24-bin models. They are 
also available with adjustable stroke. 

For information: Collamatic Corp., 
State Highway #23, Wayne 1, N.J. 


Polyethylene-Cellophane Tape 

Rajah brand is the new trademark for 
the polyethylene-cellophane transparent 
tape formerly known as tape number 66. 
The tape has also been altered in its make- 
up to include 60 per cent polyethylene 
and 40 per cent cellophane. It is available 
in commercial size rolls, 2,592 inches, and 
in widths of 3g, 14, 34 and 1 inch. 

For infomation: General Tape Corp., 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1. 





New Nylon Printing Plates Tested 
At Springdale Time Laboratories 


A letterpress printing plate which is 
said to be strong, light in weight, accurate 
in both caliper and curvature, quick to 
make, capable of long runs, and precise in 
register is in advanced experimental test- 
ing stages at the Springdale Laboratories 
Division of Time, Inc. 

The material of which the plate is made 
is a plastic, consisting largely of nylon, 
which has been made photosensitive. This 
material has all of the necessary inherent 
toughness qualities and, in addition, can 
be made in a minimum of time, Spring- 
dale research men have indicated. 

To convert the photosensitive blank 
into a printing plate, the blank is exposed 
through a high contrast photographic neg- 
ative. The negative is held tightly against 
the nylon surface by a combination of 
mechanical and vacuum hold-down, and 
is accurately positioned by means of regis- 
ter pins. The nylon blanks are preformed 
to the proper cylinder curvature. 

Light sources used at Springdale are 
General Electric UA11 mercury vapor 
lamps. Each lamp provides about 800 w 
of illumination rich in ultraviolet. Total 
exposure time is two minutes and is con- 
trolled by the rate at which the plate 
moves past the lamps. 

The developing step takes the place of 
both developing and etching in normal 
engraving practice. An alcoholic solution 
is splashed against the plate surface, with 
an etch depth of 0.016 to 0.018 being 
reached in about 12 minutes. 

After drying in a warm air stream, 
trimming to size and routing on a con- 
ventional plate router, the plate is ready 
for the press. 

Plates made by this method have been 
tested at printing speeds up to 2,000 feet 
per minute and runs up to 300,000 im- 
pressions without noticeable wear. 

The nature of the nylon material is 
such that very close tolerances of plus or 
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minus 0.0005 inch are possible. This pre- 
cision means that no localized makeready 
is required on the press. 

A program of production testing is now 
being started. As these plates are experi- 
mental, all new developments and proce- 
dures are to be tested under actual produc- 
tion conditions. 


Mabeg Feeder and Wupa Press 

Printing Machinery Maintenance, Inc., 
has been designated as the U.S. distribu- 
tor for the Mabeg Cardboard Stream 
Feeder and the Wupa Automatic Cutting, 
Creasing and Embossing Press. Both ma- 
chines are made in West Germany. 

The Mabeg feeder was designed and 
engineered expressly for the folding box 
industry. It features a reloading device 
which allows 12 inches of stock to feed 
through at speeds of up to 4,500 per hour 
while a new load is prepared and loaded 
into the feeder. 

As an automatic cutting, creasing and 
embossing press, the Wupa takes sheets 
from 22x2714 to 3614x352, and can cut 
and crease any weight of boxboard, fiber 
and corrugated up to 7s inch thick, at 
speeds of 4,000 per hour. This press de- 
velops 600 tons of pressure. 

For information: Printing Machinery 
Maintenance, Inc., 1529 Dean St., Brook- 
lyn 13, N.Y. 


New Type Vibration Isolating Pad 

A new type vibration isolating pad, 
called Tiger Paw, has been developed. It 
is for use specifically with machinery sub- 
ject to vibration. Made from reinforced 
fiber glass and vinyl] resin, the pad is func- 
tionally designed with suction cups mold- 
ed into the parallel surfaces. 

For information: Bullard Clark Co., 
Danielson, Conn. 
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“MORE SALEABLE SHEETS PER HOUR” 


with the 


PROFITABLE... DEPENDABLE... FAST... VERSATILE 
MILLER E.B.CO 22°x34: OFFSET PRESS 


MR. RUDOLPH PERLMUTER, 
president of Perlmuter Printing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, says this about Miller 
E.B.CO offset presses: “These presses can 
really take it. We have been running them 
16 hours a day, seven days a week for the 
past six months, without any serious down- 
time. We get more saleable sheets per hour 
with our E.B.CO’s than with any com- 
parable press of other makes.” 

And ... here’s what Mr. Perlmuter has 
to say about Miller service: “On that prob- 


lem we had the other day, you called 
your service man—who was out of town— 
who in turn called our office long distance 
and straightened my man out with just a 
few words. I am happy with your presses 
and I am happy with your policy.” 

Thank you, Mr. Perlmuter, for those 
kind words. Your experience and attitude 
is typical of many satisfied owners of 
E.B.CO Offset Presses. 

Write today for 20-page brochure on 
this profitable press! 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 


1115 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 


730 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Disagreeable Buyer Requires Consideration 


Q.—One of my accounts employs rath- 
er an offensive person whose exact posi- 
tion in the company I cannot determine 
but who does the buying. This person 
impresses me only as a low sycophant. He 
really understands little about printing 
and printing values. Yet the company al- 
lows him to make the decisions. Many 
times he becomes impossible because it is 
obvious to me that he doesn’t know what 
it is all about and tries to mix me up, in 
the bargain. What should I do—try to 
impeach him as a printing buyer or toler- 
ate this man as best as I can? 


A.—Be careful here. Possibly all you 
say about this individual is true; but you 
could be prejudiced. Many firms have 
principals who make it a practice to em- 
ploy “fall guys”—individuals who some- 
times bear fancy titles and ostensible pow- 
er, but whose main function is to siphon 
off abuse or chores inherent in stern ex- 
ecutive direction. Couldn't it be that he 
does know something, that he does appre- 
ciate values, but because of his role and 
stringent task has become embittered? He 
takes it out on people like you, although 
he shouldn’t. Yet he would like to be 
friendly; he would like to unbend; but 
never seems to get the chance. Why not 
check on this? Try to get underneath the 
veneer of this man. He might not be as 
bad as he seems. 

Take the other view. He is a low crea- 
ture; he gets a sadistic delight in frus- 
trating salesmen and knows nothing about 
printing. If you proceed against him or 
go over his head, what chance have you 
got? Your principal depends on him. The 
company, by this time, has learned to dis- 
count complaints about this man from 
salesmen. After all, he is dedicated to the 
company’s interest and you and other 
salesmen who call think only of your firm 


*Mr. Sherman has had much experience as edi- 
tor of several trade publications. He has also 


sold printing. His questions and answers are 
based on actual case histories of handling sales- 
men’s problems. At present, he is a management 
and sales consultant with offices in New York 
City. He is available on a fee basis and may be 
contacted c/o The Inland Printer. 


and your own interest. Possibly if he gets 
too bad a higher up will reprimand him. 

By continuing to forbear, by remaining 
the gentleman, despite all provocation, 
you are bound to have an effect. Eventual- 
ly, even the thickest hide is penetrated. 
If you are offering what this company 
needs, you are presenting a big business 
aid. It will not only enhance the welfare 
of your customer but of the particular in- 
dividual who annoys you. The preponder- 
ance of weight is on your side; ride with 
it and eventually you will win out. 


Dealing With Several Partners 

Q.—There are several partners in- 
volved at one of my calls. Each has a 
different idea of what the firm should 
order in letterheads, mailings, etc. How 
do you pinpoint in such cases? 


A.—The only way to deal with a situa- 
tion like this is for a salesman to take a 
strong stand. As courteously as possible, 
the salesman insists that one man alone 
be given the authority to order and this 
man’s word should be final. 

The salesman explains that if this is 
not done it will not be possible to take 
any orders and should an order be written 
under a condition of conflicting authority, 
it would not only bring disrepute down 
on the salesman’s head but the partners 
could get involved in time-consuming 


litigation. In short, the salesman deals 
with the partners by appealing to their 
reason and fundamental business sense 
and holds to this through thick and thin. 


Should Competitor Set Example? 

Q.—lIs it a good idea to narrow down 
on a prospect by suggesting that he fol- 
low a successful competitor and duplicate 
his order? 


A.—We do not recommend this. In 
the first place this violates a confidence 
placed in the salesman by the successful 
competitor. Secondly, it could well be 
what is rich food for the competitor is 
downright poison to your prospect. We 
should try to make it easy for a prospect to 
order and do everything within reason to 
pave the way for a sale, but a salesman 
will find that, in the long run, if we force 
sales or if we encourage the incompetent 
by leaning backward to get their orders, it 
will result only in grief for us and recrim- 
inations on all sides. 


Explaining “Deals” to Outsiders 

Q.—We had a few presses idle. To get 
them humming again, I approached one 
or two of my old customers with an offer 
for a run below the usual price. In some 
manner, word got around of my “deal.” 
Now I’m in trouble with customers who 
were left out. How do I pull out of this 
dilemma? 


A.—Your best chance lies in logically 
explaining your position. You could not 
approach all your customers, only those 
whose volume with the plant was such 
that it warranted lower prices for more 
runs. Why did you pick account A or B 
and not C or D? You didn’t pick ‘em. 
Their orders were at hand; commitments 
were on the books; it was just a question 
of first come, first served. 

Point up that you handed out no bar- 
gains and played no favorites, but simply 
obeyed the law of business exigency by 
conceding priority to the most profitable 
and the least expendable. Underline that 
when customers arrive at this distinction 
they deserve some preference. 


H. B. Keenleyside (left to right), president of Photo Engravers & Electrotypers, Limited, of Toronto 
and London, Ont., presented a two-week all-expense free trip to Nassau to James Mathieson, London 
representative, for winning the first prize in the company’s Golden Jubilee sales contest for commer- 
cial salesmen. J. V. Hopkins and E. Newton, both of Toronto, were awarded second and third prizes 
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PIA States Proposals for Postal Rate Problem 


By Hal Allen, Eastern Editor, The Inland Printer 

Printing Industry of America’s pro- 
posals for permanent solution of the post- 
al rate problem were spelled out by James 
W. Shields, executive vice-president and 
treasurer of Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 
Washington, at the May 8 session of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. He summed up his, presentation 
as follows 

1. Congress should set up policies 
which would become the groundwork for 
proper pcvtal rate fixing. 

2. These policies should define the 
areas of public service recommend ap- 
propriations to cover deficits in those 
areas, and remove the size and weight 
limitations on parcel post. 

3. A policy should be established to 
maintain the historic relationship between 
various classes of mail. 

4. Rate raises necessary to make the 
service pay its own way should not come 
until after the foregoing policies are set 
up. 

5. Congress should retain its rate-set- 
ting authority. 

6. Disproportionate rate increases 
should be avoided particularly in the in- 
terest of safeguarding small firms which 
depend upon the mails for conducting 
their business. 

With copies of the Shields statement, 
PIA headquarters sent out a message 
which stressed that postal rate revision 
would directly affect all printers. This 
message said in part: 

“Printers dependent on large publica- 
tion contracts are vitally interested in pro- 
posed second class increases. Printers do- 
ing commercial work, casually interested 
in first class mail, may not be as directly 
affected as printers who produce promo- 
tional literature commonly mailed third 
class. But to some degree all elements of 
the industry are interested in anything 
which may reduce or increase printing 
volume. 

“Printing buyers, alarmed by the April 
hassle between the Postmaster-General 
and Congress, were seriously considering 
the wisdom of cancelling printed litera- 
ture orders in the face of Mr. Summer- 
field’s third class embargo threat. 

We do not believe,” Mr. Shields said, 
“that the cost ascertainment system should 
be used for fixing rates. There are many 
considerations that have in the past, and 
should in the future, ‘go into rate deter- 
mination that cannot possibly be reflected 
in cost ascertainment. Congress should 
accept the established relationships of the 
various mail classes and assess increases 
on this basis. 

“We believe that the following services 
should be regarded as public services and 
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that their losses should be covered by 
Congressional appropriations: 

“1. Losses on exempt publications, 
$46.2-million. 

“2. Losses on books, $14.3-million. 
“3. $15.9-million losses on free serv- 
ices—in-county newspapers, mail for the 
blind, registered mail for government 
agencies. 

“4. Special services such as registered 
and certified mail, insurance, C.O.D., spe- 
cial delivery, money orders, $48-million 
losses. 

“5. Losses on nonpostal services, $12.4- 
million. Alien address reportings, public 
sales of savings bonds and stamps, docu- 
mentary and migratory bird stamps, pub- 
lic buildings custodial service. 

“6. Losses on third and fourth class 
post offices, $51.9-million. 

Rural free delivery losses, $70- 
million.” 

To these figures Mr. Shields added 
$73-million, making the total $331.6- 
million. He explained the added figure 
this way: 

“It would be in the interest of public 
service to remove parcel post size and 
weight limitations. Congress has heard 
Post Office testimony that the loss of reve- 
nue in excess of cost from this limitation 
is $73-million.” 

He stressed that the $331.6-million 
total did not include many hidden public 
services which, if properly classified, 
would reduce the Post Office deficit by 
even more than that amount. Then he 
said: 

“The cost of these items makes up a 
large part of the deficit. Are they not pub- 
lic services? If not, who is going to pay 


for them? It is not fair to assess these 
charges on mail users. It is important to 
find fair answers to these questions. 
“We understand that the postal service 
was set up primarily to take care of first 
class mail. Once having set up that service, 
it is possible to put through other classes 
at lower rates. This should be part of the 
Congressional policy statement.” 


Bates Heads Apprenticeship and 
Training Bureau Training Service 

L. H. (Verne) Bates, new executive di- 
rector, Training Service, Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, has been an 
International Typographical Union jour- 
neyman member since 1925. He is also 
a member of the International Association 
of Machinists. 

Mr. Bates hails from Tacoma, Wash. 
He was commissioner of the Washington 
State Employment Security Department 
from 1951 to 1953, and director of the 
Washington State Department of Labor 
and Industries from May, 1955, to Jan- 
uary this year. While serving in these 
posts, he was on leave as administrative 
director of vocational education in Ta- 
coma’s public schools. At one time he 
headed the printing department of the 
trade school in Spokane. He has been 
closely associated with the apprenticeship 
program since its inception. 


McCahill Heads Government Office 

Charles F. McCahill, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Forest Publishing Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed director of the Forest 
Products Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 


Raleigh W. Christie (left) has retired after over 30 years with the Government Printing Office and 
as a technical adviser and printing consuitant with the Department of State. His new job is printing 
consultant for the Afghanistan government. John M. Wilson, Deputy Public Printer, bids him farewell 
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We won't wait ‘til the cows come home 
to make our pitch—for Plover Bond, 
of course. One good churn deserves another, 
so we'd like to suggest press-perfect 
Plover Bond for your letterhead orders. 
Keeps customers satisfied, you know. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





BETTER 





BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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TAGA Delegates at Philadelphia Elect Virgil P. Barta President 


Virgil P. Barta, technical director of the 
Graphic Arts Division of the Technicolor 
Corp., Burbank, Calif., was named presi- 
dent of the Technical Association of the 
Graphic Arts at the annual convention in 
Philadelphia, May 13-15. Just under 300 
attended the three-day meeting. Robert E. 
Rossell, managing director, Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, Washington, D.C., is the retir- 
ing president. 

Frank M. Preucil of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation’s research depart- 
ment in Chicago was elected first vice- 
president, and Philip E. Tobias, research 
director of Edward Stern & Co., Philadel- 
phia, was named second vice-president. 

New secretary-treasurer is Ben L. Sites, 
chief research engineer for the Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., Chicago, where 
TAGA headquarters will be located for 
the next year. The organization now has 
475 members, a gain of 110 during the 
past year. 

The 1958 TAGA convention will be 
held June 23-26 at the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel in Beverly Hills, Calif. Charles 
Bohrer, Western Lithographing Co., will 
be convention chairman. The first three 
days will be taken up with convention 
reports and business, and the last day, 
June 26, will be devoted to plant tours. 
The 1959 meeting is scheduled for 
Rochester, N.Y. 

With Dr. C. A. Horton, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., presiding, the first session of the 
Philadelphia convention opened with a 
paper entitled, “Relief Printing Plates 
From Photosensitive Nylon,” read by Dr. 
R. M. Leekley of the Springdale Labora- 
tories of Time, Inc. (see page 81 this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER). 

Four other reports followed on the 
Monday, May 13, morning program as 
follows: 

“Combination Plate Etching With the 
Dow Etch Process,” read by J. A. Easley 
of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

“A Study of Polyvinyl Alcohol Photo 
Resists,” by S. F. Darling of the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

“The Kinetics of the Dark Reaction in 
Bichromated Colloids,” by Grant C. Beut- 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


ner of R B and P Chemical Supply, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Lithographic Reproduction Directly 
From Xerographic Plates,” by John 
Rheinfrank of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Roy W. Prince of the Research In- 
stitute of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association presided at the session 
on Monday afternoon at which the follow- 
ing papers were read: 

“Sensitometric Controls for ROP Col- 
or,’ Robert Dumke, Milwaukee Journal. 

“Highlights of the LTF Survey of 
Process Color Inks” by Frank M. Preucil, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 

“Color Differentiation in Reproduction 
Processes” by J. A. C. Yule, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

“Separation Negative Characteristics 
for Photomechanical Reproduction” by 
F. R. Clapper of Eastman Kodak. 

“Saturation Control by White Light 
Masking in Color Separation” by Sven 
Ahrenkilde, RIT. 

At the annual banquet Monday night 
the speaker was Dr. Isay Balinkin, asso- 
ciate professor of experimental physics, 
University of Cincinnati, whose topic was 
“Color in Your Life.” 

At the Tuesday morning session, with 
Dr. William C. Walker of the research 


department of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., Williamsport, Pa., pre- 
siding, delegates heard these reports: 

“High-Speed Camera Studies of Ink 
Misting” and accompanying film present- 
ed by J. W. Howard of the Interchemical 
Corp., New York. 

‘Measurement of Ink Mileage” by Lars 
Sjodahl of the Gardner Board and Carton 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

“Influence of Ink Propérties on Trans- 
fer During Printing” read by Dr. Wil- 
liam Schaeffer, assistant director of the 
National Printing Ink Research Institute. 

“Control of Sheet Moisture” by A. P. 
Reynolds of the §. D. Warren Co. mill 
in Westbrook, Me. 

“Technical Analysis of Paper Proper- 
ties” by Curtis W. Ingalls of the Todd 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

The final session on reports Tuesday 
afternoon was chaired by Robert H. Dow- 
nie of the Marathon Corp., Milwaukee. 
Four reports were presented: 

“A System of Standardized Illumina- 
tion for Color Viewing in the Graphic 
Arts” by J. Crossley of Springdale Lab- 
oratories of Time, Inc. 

“Electronic Color Scanning and En- 
graving” by S. Levine of Fairchild Graph- 
ic Equipment, Inc., Jamaica, N.Y. 

“Fairchild Experimental Color Investi- 
gation” by Monroe Farber, also of the 
Fairchild company. 

“A Study of Arc Lamp Performance” 
by R. N. Norman of the Rochester Insti- 
tue of Technology. 

On Wednesday, May 15, TAGA dele- 
gates joined with Research and Engineer- 
ing Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
on field trips to the Sharon Hill plant of 
the Curtis Publishing Co., Typographic 
Service, Inc., Imperial Type Metal Co., 
Triangle Publications, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin, and the ANPA Research 
Laboratory at Easton, Pa. 


Printing Week Contest Ends June 30 
Deadline for entries in the 1958 Print- 
ing Week Stamp and Poster Contest is 
June 30, 1957. For the complete rules 
and additional information see THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for March, 1957, page 92. 


Below, seated |. to r., are new TAGA officers: B. L. Sites, Philip E. Tobias, Virgil P. Barta, Frank M. Preucil; standing: Robert E. Rossell, Wm. Reid. 
Right: Philadelphia convention committee, left to right seated: Johnson, Tobias, Mazzaferri, Halpern; standing, |. to r.: Kaiser, Vanaver, Sullivan, Sterner 
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impressive 


PRODUCTION RECORDS 


are being set 


f/ ) on high speed 





WEB OFFSET 


1. COMMON IMPRESSION CYLINDER construction, 


insuring perfect register. 


2. VERY HIGH PRODUCTION SPEEDS... over 1000 
feet of paper per minute. 


3. EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY ...if you donot already 
know Levey’s reputation, ask a leading printer 
in your locality. 


4. CUSTOM ENGINEERING to your individual re- 
quirements. 


5. COMPLETE PACKAGE INSTALLATION... including 


dryer, folder, reel, motor drive and controls. 
6. LEVEY SEQUENCE CONTROL... automatic timing 
of all press functions at start and stop. 


7. BRUSH DUCTORS...a revolutionary new de- 


velopment and another Levey “‘first”’. 


8. ALLER PROCESS PLATES...the original copper- 
stainless-steel offset plate. Gives amazingly 
long runs and truly exceptional reproduction 
(from positives, too!). 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, please write us soon 


FRED'K #. LEVEY co, Inc. 


MACHINERY DIVISION 
4901 Grays Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
A DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
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Research & Engineering Council Re-elects Colwell 


The Research & Engineering Council elected (left to right) George H. Cornelius first vice-president; 
reélected Felton Colwell as president. Samuel F. Chernoble dropped out of the race and W. R. 
Spiller was renamed secretary-treasurer. Robert Rossell (not pictured) continues as managing director 


More than 200 delegates to the seventh 
annual meeting of the Research and Engi- 
neering Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, May 15-17, in Philadelphia, re- 
elected Felton Colwell of the Colwell 
Press, Inc., Minneapolis, as president. 

Samuel F. Chernoble of New York 
City’s Comet Press, convention chairman, 
left the officer list as first vice-president 
because of heavy business pressure, and 
was succeeded by George H. Cornelius, 
Jr., Cornelius Printing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

New second vice-president is Alan S. 
Holliday of Craftsmen, Inc., Kutztown, 


Alan S. Holliday 


Pa., who moved up from secretary-treas- 
urer. He was succeeded by C. L. Jewett of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Reélected treasurer is W. R. Spiller, 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland. Robert E. 
Rossell, Washington, D.C., continues as 
managing director of the council. 

The 1958 convention is slated for Chi- 
cago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel, May 14- 
16. Next year’s R. & E. convention will 
not immediately follow the annual con- 
vention of the Technical Association of 
the Graphic Arts as it has done for several 
years (see TAGA story on page 86). 

After introductory remarks by Presi- 
dent Colwell, Mr. Chernoble, and Clar- 
ence L. Jordan, vice-president of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, the key- 
note address of the convention was pre- 
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sented by Louis P. Shannon. Mr. Shannon 
is a member of the public relations de- 
partment of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. He took as his 
topic, “The Value of Research Efforts to 
Industry and the Graphic Arts.” 

The second session on Thursday after- 
noon, May 16, included a long list of re- 
ports on research progress by various com- 
panies and organizations presented by 
Alan S. Holliday, as the council secretary, 
under the general title of “What's New 
in the Graphic Arts.” Following that, C. 
M. (Larry) Flint of Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
Boston, introduced the chairmen of the 
council’s various committees, who de- 
scribed projects being carried on by their 
groups and subcommittees. (Reports of 
the activities of these committees will ap- 
pear in forthcoming issues of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER.) 

The Friday evening session entitled 
“Efficient Materials Handling,” was pre- 
sented by a panel which included Charles 
W. Pitkin, vice-president of manufac- 
turing for Doubleday & Co., Inc.; Peter 
de Florez, president of the de Florez Co.; 
A. Mather Reed, superintendent of the 
converting room for Finch and Pruyn Pa- 
per Co. at Glen Falls, N.Y., and Samuel 
G. Yulke, president of the S. G. Yulke 
Co., New York. 

A dinner meeting of the 57-member 
executive committee elected council offi- 
cers on Thursday evening. 

A panel on color printing, moderated 
by George B. Beck, Beck Engraving Co., 
Philadelphia, was the featured attraction 
at the Friday morning session, and in- 
cluded the following topics and speakers: 

“Competition” by George B. Dearnley, 
vice-president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 

“Separations of the Time-Life Color 
Scanner” by Karl Bartel, field engineer for 
Printing Developments, Inc., New York. 

“Masking Separations” (photoengrav- 
ing) by Arnold E. Rogers, president of 


Rogers Engraving Co., Long Island City, 
N.Y.; (offset lithography) by Milton Mild, 
Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 
St. Louis. 

“Problems in Stepping Up to Four- 
Color Presswork” (offset lithography) by 
Walter A. Goldsmith, vice-president, Ed- 
ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia; (letter- 
press) by Robert B. Davis, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing for Davis, 
Delaney, Inc., New York City. 

“Standardized Lighting for Color Ap- 
praisal” by Warren B. Reese, vice-presi- 
dent of Macbeth Daylighting Corp., New- 
burgh, N.Y., and Philip Tobias, director 
of research for Edward Stern and Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

“Ink” by David M. Kirkpatrick, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia sales l2boratory 
of the Fred’k E. Levey Co., Philadelphia. 

“Paper” by William R. Maull, director 
of sales service for the Mead Corp., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, mills. 

The closing session Friday afternoon 
featured photocomposition as produced 
by the Linofilm, described with the aid 
of color slides by Louis Rossetto, assistant 
vice-president of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., and as produced 
by the Monophoto, explained by Car] 
Sorenson, general sales manager of Lan- 
ston Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. A long 
question-and-answer period followed. 


PIA Production Sessions 
Timed for Chicago June 27 


Printing Industry of America is staging 
a Production Conference June 27-28 at 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. The 
program, made ready by Harold Cornay, 
Press of H. N. Cornay, calls for three 
seminars conducted by trained leaders and 
prefaced by brief presentations from out- 
standing production authorities. 

Subject highlights include how to im- 
prove machine utilization, how people 
affect production, how to schedule output, 
and how to develop and maintain proper 
relationship between production and sales 
activities. 

In addition to these how-to’s there'll be 
discussion of whether quality control can 
be applied in every plant, “where we are 
headed in offset, letterpress and gravure” 
and whether standardized materials in- 
crease production. Registrants planning 
to go into offset lithography will have a 
seminar of their own. Seminar sessions, 
each limited to 30 participants, will leave 
ample time for questions and answers. 

Timed for the evening of June 26 is 
an early-bird dinner in the Polynesian 
Village. Final afternoon plant tour desti- 
nations are W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. and Rand-Mc- 
Nally & Co. 
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Parsons Letterhead Portfolio 


can help you sell finer printing 







For over 100 years, printers generally have recognized 
that their own business can be improved by printing on 
Parsons King Cotton Papers. These same printers tell 
us that Parsons helps them earn... 








@ Greater customer respect 
@ Larger profits on each job 
@ More repeat orders 














When you stock and sell Parsons King Cotton Papers, 
you get full advantage of Parsons national advertising 
(one of the series shown at the 
left), backed up by effective sales 
helps. Parsons cotton fiber pa- 
pers are competitively priced; 
completely uniform in color, 
surface and printing character- 
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Parsons King Cotton 
Papers can be the 
right start for new 
business prestige. 
Yours on request. 
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Parsons Writing 
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Eastern Seaboard Group Reviews Plant Operations 


The Eastern Seaboard Conference of 
the Graphic Arts Industries May 2-4 at 
Virginia Beach rolled up an attendance of 
close to 225 registrants and their ladies 
from seven coastline states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

John S. Beckham, president of Graphic 
Arts Association of Washington, D.C., 
chaired the first business session. Dr. 
Theodore A. Distler, executive director, 
Association of American Colleges, re- 
minded printing executives of their op- 
portunities and responsibilities relating 
to their participation in local community 
affairs. From Ernest F. Trotter, editor, 
Printing, came a review of new and news- 
worthy industry trends and their possible 
effects on printing plant operations. 

Second session chairman was Arthur 
H. Kinsley, president, Printing Industries 
of Philadelphia. Small plant production 
control was discussed by Robert H. Roy, 
dean of the School of Engineering, Johns 


New York Printing House Craftsmen leaders and guests heard Alan Holliday, president of Craftsmen, 


Hopkins University. Speaking as a graphic 
arts consultant, he outlined an operations 
control plan relating to types of processes, 
sales volume, efficient planning, sched- 
uling and production. 

Seymour Udell, Ampco Printing Co., 
Inc., New York City, defined financial 
Management as an executive responsibil- 
ity requiring analysis, judgment and de- 
cision. He stressed the basic need for 
regular records, such as operating state- 
ments, and time and balance sheets, as 
factual guides for policy decisions. 

On the pricing side the speaker be- 
lieved that prorating all purchase and 
service costs to an entire plant’s hourly 
rate was not always advisable or fair. It 
might penalize low-volume customers 
and favor those whose demands are high. 
Mr. Udell warned that this could event- 
ually build up a larger proportion of jobs 
whose higher cost is outside the plant. He 
favored a pricing policy placing the over- 
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Inc., and Lehigh Valley Club, and Hughes Corp. research director, discuss work simplification. Shown 
ore Second District deputy representative Frank Simpson (front, |. to r.), Hall Printing & Binding 
Co., Binghamton, N.Y.; past president Kendal Slade, Densen Banner Co.; Mr. Holliday; new president 
Charles Felten, Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Standing, |. to r.: past president Henry Schneider, 
Charles Francis Press; treasurer Mortimer S. Sendor, Sendor Bindery; first vice-president Louis Van 
Hanswik, LouVan Typographers; past president Edward Blank, Publishers Printing-Rogers Kellogg 


New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner (I.) and Victor Riesel (r.), labor columnist blinded by an acid 
thrower, become honorary members of Local 1, Amalgamated Lithographers of America. Edward Sway- 
duck, Local | president, is in the center. The union has operated for 35 years without having a strike 
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head cost directly on the jobs involved in 
creating the problem. 

Handling the flow of money was an- 
other financial management function. 
This involved financing methods such as 
borrowing, trade acceptances and inven- 
tory loans. Financial managers were also 
responsible for the control of inventory 
buildup. Large, slow-moving inventories 
could be more costly than buying in 
smaller lots. “Not everything is cheaper 
by the dozen,” said Mr. Udell. 

He also advised financial managers to 
keep a sharp eye on billing and collection 
methods, and warned that “slo billing 
can obligate your company to pay fully 
for all costs of a job thirty days before 
any customer pays you.” 

Charles W. LaBlanc, director, Special 
Services Division, Research Institute of 
America, highlighted the basic impor- 
tance of the human factor in any printing 
sales program. He cited a Printing Indus- 
try of America survey of more than 600 
representative companies, of which 115 
produced 26 per cent of the total volume 
but netted 54 per cent of the total profits. 
The basis of their profitable operations 
was the difference in the way their people 
performed on the job and the efficiency 
with which they handled production and 
sold a volume of money-making work. 


Science in Graphic Arts 
Printing Education Theme 


Science and its place in graphic arts 
education is the theme chosen for the 
32nd Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, which on July 28 will start 
running its six-day course at Rochester 
Institute of Technology. 

Byron G. Culver, who heads RIT’s 
Printing Department, will be chairman. 
Keynote speech on latest developments in 
equipment, techniques and processes is 
coming from Robert E. Rossell, managing 
director, Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Raymond Blattenberger, Public Printer 
of the United States, and Reuel D. Har- 
mon, president of Printing Industry of 
America, will be banquet speakers. 

There'll be workshops conducted by 
RIT faculty men to integrate chemistry, 
physics and mathematics with graphic 
arts education programs. Luncheon topics 
selected include co6rdinating graphic arts 
research, education and information, how 
new developments affect teaching, what 
plant operational developments mean to 
teaching programs, and career opportu- 
nities for young people in the industry’s 
scientific and engineering sectors. 

A morning session will feature demon- 
strations of modern printing equipment, 
techniques and processes. 
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** Dayton Envelope 
| 
tailors those shoulders 


for minimum make-ready 





One look shows why our Broad Shoulder design will suit 

you right down to the ground. The red dotted line (below) 
represents corner card area on address side. The black 
dotted line shows how the old style shoulder cuts across 
area. Note how entire corner card area falls within the 
Broad Shoulder flap. 


You’ll never have to waste make-ready time again while 
you compensate for the narrow, oblique flap; for the width 
and stiffness of the gum. Now, you print on the level— 

on a new whiter-than-white that makes type sparkle. 
One more thing! You can’t find a quicker-sticking, flat- 
ter-lying adhesive than our P. (for poly-) V. (for vinyl-) 
A. (for alcohol and acetate) Seal. Customers cry for it! 
Ask for samples—all grades—all styles—all sizes. 
And give the competition a shoulder to cry on. 





Dayton 
Envelopes | 











HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION, DAYTON, OHIO 





ITCA Eastern Spring Meeting Held in Philadelphia 


International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association members in Eastern 
Spring Conference sessions May 10-11 in 
Philadelphia heard speaker and panel 
treatment of management and manpower 
problems, advertising typography, and 
current and future type design. 

President Joseph L. Baarlaer of Cin- 
cinnati Typesetting Co. chaired the first 
session. William J. Lafore, Jr., who heads 
the Industrial Services Section, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, detailed aptitude 
testing principles. 

Gerald A. Walsh, industrial relations 
director of the Union Employers Section, 
Printing Industry of America, discussed 
jurisdictional disputes as a “king-sized 
question.” He saw evidence that unions 
are becoming more alert than some man- 
agements to changing conditions. 


The why and how of training frontline 
management was discussed by James V. 
Elliott, executive secretary of the Typog- 
raphers Association of New York. He 
stressed that “through the science of hu- 
man relations we can more than parallel 
our technological progress by making 
more modern and businesslike use of our 
most precious resource, the human per- 
sonality.” 

Chairing the second session was Walter 
R. Adamson, second vice-president, who 
came from Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., 
Toronto, Canada. Advertising’s role in 
the American economy was reviewed bj 
M. Wistar Wood, dean of Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising and Journal- 
ism, Philadelphia. Harry Seeburger, pro- 
duction manager of Arndt, Preston, Cha- 
pin, Lamb & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, 
clarified functions of advertising agencies. 


A dinner sponsored by the Graphic Arts Association of Connecticut and the Hartford Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen was held recently in Hartford, Conn. Pictured are George W. Tule (I. to r.), co- 
chairman, GAAC; Kenneth Finlay, chairman, GAAC; Raymond Blattenberger, U.S. Public Printer, who 
spoke on the “Printer’s Contribution to His Community”; John Findlay, president, Hartford Club, 
and William E. Newton, cochairman, Hartford Club. More than 200 graphic arts executives attended 


The new paper machine of P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa., can produce in a year 110,500 
tons of paper which, in a sheet 17 feet wide, could make a road 112,000 miles long or a two-lane 
highway (each lane 17 feet wide) 56,000 miles long or more than twice the circumference of the Earth 


“Inspired Typography 1966” was the 
topic of a slide-illustrated talk by Aaron 
Burns, Composing Room, Inc., New York 
City. His narration of current design and 
projection of today’s trends into the fu- 
ture was based partly on a series of lec- 
tures staged by the Type Directors Club 
of New York. Mr. Adamson moderated 
forum discussion of advertising’s typo- 
graphic needs. 

First vice-president Frank Lightbown, 
Cecil H. Wrightson Co., Inc., Boston, pre- 
sided during the final session. Alan S. 
Holliday, director of research for the 
Hughes Corp., presented a report as chair- 
man of the composition committee of the 
Research and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry. 

Typography today was the subject of a 
panel period, with Mr. Lightbown as 
moderator. Panelmen were Jan van der 
Ploeg, American Type Founders; Richard 
K. Ansell, Amsterdam Continental Types 
& Graphic Equipment Co.; Vincent Gian- 
none, Bauer Alphabets, Inc.; John Ander- 
son of Lanston Monotype Co.; Jackson 
Burke, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., and 
Edwin Shaar, Intertype Corp. 

Association business matters included 
a report from W. E. Switzer, executive 
secretary. Social affairs for members and 
their ladies included a luncheon, a ban- 
quet followed by entertainment, and a 
sightseeing tour to Valley Forge, famous 
for its colonial associations. 


ITCA 1959 Convention 
To Be Held in New York 


The Typographers Association of New 
York will host the International Typo- 
graphic Composition Association’s 40th 
annual convention, dated for Sept. 9-12, 
1959, at the Park Sheraton Hotel during 
the Seventh Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition in 1959 in New York City’s 
Coliseum. 

This year’s 38th annual ITCA parley is 
scheduled for Sept. 18-21 at Hotel Presi- 
dent in Kansas City, Mo., with the Kansas 
City Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion members acting as hosts. 

The Pacific Coast Typographic Com- 
position Association’s 1957-58 president 
is Elmo Crabb, Portland (Ore.) Lino- 
typing Co. Serving with him are vice- 
president Robert H. Willison of Typo- 
graphic Service Co., Los Angeles, and 
secretary Russell E. Carlson, Rush G. Faler 
& Co., Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 

Philadelphia Typesetting Association’s 
new president is Albert L. Glassberg of 
Central Typesetting Co. Other officers are 
Vincent B. Fuller, Vincent B. Fuller Type- 
setting Co., vice-president, and William 
T. Holdsworth of National Typesetting 
Corp., secretary-treasurer. 
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This advertisement 
is printed on 


DAVAC 


“‘on-the-level”’ 
paper 


A completely 
NEW DEVELOPMENT 


um pre-gummed 


LABEL PAPER 


Will not curl — remains flat as un- Paper remains unharmed — __ Feeds flat — performs well on all 
gummed papers in spite of storage unlike conventional adhesives, types of printing equipment. It 
or press room conditions. New Davac is not broken nor stack feeds, delivers, jogs, perforates and 
Davac adhesive is “balanced” to calendared — the printing sur- die-cuts like ungummed paper. It 
contract and expand with the paper. face of the paper is virgin. also permits longer press runs be- 
Also, it has the ability to gain or This permits a more even lay cause the labels can be stored for 
lose moisture through the adhesive of ink and reduces the quantity much longer periods of time with- 
without setting up curl — it of ink consumed. out risk of curling — over a wide 
“breathes with the paper!” range of heat or humidity. 


40 Years of Creative Packaging NASHUA N A Ss H U A Cc Oo R P Oo R AT i oO N 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


Test Davac for CURL Make STICK-ABILITY tests with Davac 


Leave Davac pre-gummed label paper on a flat Complete activation of Davac gummed surface results in a tight 

surface for as long as you like. Notice how Davac paper-splitting bond on almost any surface. Davac adheres to 

stays flat over a wide range of heat or humidity. fabrics like cotton, wool, nylon, as well as smooth unfinished 

Compare it with a sample of your present pre- wood, galvanized iron, certain processed surfaces, rubbers, also 

gummed label paper. bond papers, kraft, glassine, corrugated cartons, metallic papers, 
cork, glass, opal and porcelain. 


These illustrations demonstrate printing quality and how your /abels will look on DAVAC. 


AIR MAIL 
AIR MAIL 
AIR MAIL 


HANDLE WITH CARE 





.. And DAVAG gives you Fine Quality Printing 
on the Adhesive Side! 





NOTICE THE CLARITY AND 
SHARPNESS YOU CAN GET ON 
DAVAC ADHESIVE COATING 


YOU CAN ORDER DAVAC, OR GET 
SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FROM 
YOUR DAVAC DISTRIBUTOR 


LISTED HERE. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Copco Papers, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith and Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Whitaker Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Palmetto Paper Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter and Company, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter and Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESGTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MUNROE, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D and W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
American Paper Exports 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Harry Elish Paper Company 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
George W. Millar and Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Whitaker Paper Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Old Dominion Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting Patterson Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice and Company 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter and Company, Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The Atlantic Paper Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
West Coast Paper Company 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Company 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Alling and Cory Company 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Allied Paper Company, Inc. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

Capital Paper Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 

Tampa Paper Company 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Millcraft Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
TYLER, TEXAS 

Etex Paper Company 


TYLER, TEXAS 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


UTICA, NEW YORK 

Alling and Cory Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whitaker Paper Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Whiting-Patterson Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 








Manufacture your own one-time carbon forms 


vA 
‘profitably with the pied Pp, collator 











Model 31-1G covered by L Patent N 


... regardless. of your press eguipmeht [ 


Give your profits a powerful shot-in-the-arm with the new 
Didde-Glaser Speed-Klect — ONLY high-speed sheet collator in the world 


to automatically handle one-time carbon forms profitably ! 





The three-station Speed-Klect Collator (illustrated) automatically gathers 
and glues one-time carbon forms, regardless of the number 


of parts to the set — at high speeds...in sheet sizes 5” x 3” to 17” x 12”. 


OTHER SPEED-KLECT MODELS AVAILABLE—in 3 and 5 stations — sheet sizes to 19” x 14”. 


6 and 7 stations — sheets sizes to 19” x 12”. Hundreds in operation throughout the world! 





Uidda-Blasarwe 


Emporia, Kansas 


} FOR INFORMATION ON THIS 
clip AND OTHER SPEED-KLECT MODELS 


MAIL TO: Didde-Glaser, Inc. 
Dept. | P-6 

50 Hi-way and W. 12th Ave., 
Emporia, Kansas 


Collecting collating problems is our soccially! 


General Office and Factory 


COMPANY __ 


Please send brochure and 
full information. ADDRESS__ 


50 Hi-way and W. 12th Avenue, Emporia, Kansas 

Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and St. Petersburg 
Sole Canadian Distributor — Sears Limited, Toronto 

England — SOAG Machinery Company, London 

Europe — Winkler Fallert Co., Amsterdam 


Please send the 11-minute, 
16mm, color, sound film, 
“Speed-Klect in Action.” 
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Screen Printing Association Management Conference Attracts 100 


All phases of management were cov- 
ered at the Screen Process Printing Asso- 
ciation Management Conference held in 
French Lick, Ind., May 10-11. Approxi- 
mately 100 shops were represented dur- 
ing the two-day meeting. 

The conference opened with a session 
on accounting techniques under the chair- 
manship of Robert Conyers, Silk Screen 


Products Co., St. Louis. Other participants, 


speaking from the processor point of 
view, were Herbert O. Sperry, Color Proc- 
Philadelphia, and John H. 


ess Co., Inc., 


Simmons, Chromart Co., Philadelphia. 
George Horn, Condon & Horn, SPPA 
auditor, provided the professional view- 
point for the discussion. 

Developing financial and credit objec- 
tives was the afternoon topic. George 
Horn described the preparation of books 
to present to a bank in requesting a loan. 
M. A. Powell, second vice-president of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago, aired a banker’s 
general thinking in reviewing a request 
for a loan. 

















WOODSMAN 


carbide 
tipped 


Made by the oldest manufacturer of carbide-tipped 
saws specifically for the Graphic Arts industry — 


offer you savings in operation and maintenance no 


plant can afford to overlook. Statistics from com- 


mercial printing firms prove that through the seven 


year average life of a Woodsman carbide-tipped 


blade you save over $700.00 in costs you would 


pay for new blades and maintenance of other type 


saws. All this PLUS finer, smoother burr-free cuts. 
Write NOW for details, brochure, demonstration. 
Remember — you bank what you save! 


NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTS CORP. 


alte, O. Box 201, Center Grove Road, Edwardsville, Illinois 


_— 





Sales was the feature of the Saturday 
morning session. Alvin T. Guenther, Ab- 
co Screen Printing Co., Chicago, com- 
mented on a salesman’s spirit and enthu- 
siasm, while Fred Skow, Graphic Arts 
Monthly, Chicago, stressed creative sell- 
ing. The customer’s needs was the selling 
viewpoint of William Turner, Jr., Fetter 
Printing Co., Louisville. 

William M. McGhee, McGhee Dis- 
plays, Inc., Nashville, led the closing ses- 
sion on controlling shop waste through 
production planning. An individual table 
discussion method on waste was moder- 
ated by Richard Anderson, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The ideas included profit-sharing for 
key personnel, staff meetings on job spoil- 
age, hiring a production manager, mecha- 
nization, more efficient cost estimating 
and job cost analysis, elimination of over- 
time through the use of two shifts, im- 
prove plant layout for better work flow, 
improve general housekeeping so material 
can be immediately located, and sched- 
uling of work in each department. 


Photon Names Godshall 
To Direct Sales Program 


Earl N. Godshall, former manager of 
the Fotosetter field division of the Inter- 
type Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., has been 
named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales for Photon, 
Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. Photon man- 
ufactures the Pho- 
ton type compos- 
ing machine and 
the Mullen damp- 
ening system for 
offset printing 
presses. Wm. W. 
Garth, Jr., presi- 
dent of Photon, said that Mr. Godshall 
will have charge of Photon sales, installa- 
tion and utilization. As a practical printer 
for 19 years in newspaper and commer- 
cial printing plants, Mr. Godshall early 
recognized the possibilities of photo- 
graphic type composition. In 1949 he 
joined Intertype and was responsible for 
the introduction of Fotosetter machines. 
Mr. Godshall has done considerable 
speaking to printers’ organizations. 


Earl N. Godshall 


PIA Invited to Washington in 1960 

Printing Industry of America has been 
invited by the Graphic Arts Association 
of Washington, D.C., to hold its 1960 
annual convention in Washington. The 
last PIA convention there was in 1953. 
In 1958 the convention will be in Dallas, 
in 1959 in New York City, and in 1961 
in Pittsburgh. 
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Use the popular ATF Craw Clarendons in the Regular and Book weights. 





Craw Clarendons: Classic Creations with tne 
modern touch, “Current and Choice” among craftsmen with type every- 
where. The two carefully balanced weights now available were designed 
for dynamic, modern typography. Never before was there a Clarendon 
family of such distinctive design and broad usefulness. This paragraph is 
set in Craw Clarendon Book. Your ATF Type Dealer stocks the Clarendons 
for prompt delivery. Just ask him for our specimen bro- 

chures, or write directly to the Type Division, American ' 
Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. fa = 


ATF TYPE NEWS IS GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
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extensive lab tests prove 
the ink is right 


You obtain the result of the most expert ink research available when GPI laboratories 
make their recommendations. GPI has complete facilities for development, formulating, 
color matching, and for testing printability and proper adaptability of ink to the surface 
being printed. Furthermore, this technical know-how is combined with strictest raw 
material and manufacturing quality control, utilizing fadeometers, inkometers, vis- 
cometers, grind gauges, rub testers, electric mullers, and other instruments necessary 
in the consistent control of printing inks. 

Laboratory service like this benefits you directly in fewer ink problems, corresponding 
lower costs, and superior reproduction. For complete information and samples, write 
to GPI today. 

Seven Famous Brands—American + Eagle + Fuchs & Lang « Kelly * Morrill * Chemical Color & Supply Inks » Sigmund Ullman 
BRANCHES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + E. Rutherford, N. J. + Ft. Worth « 
Kalamazoo + Kansas City « L. I. City * Los Angeles » Milwaukee + N. Bergen, N. J. 


* Norwood, Mass. * Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. * San Francisco + Seattle « 
St. Lovis + St. Paul * Canada: London + Montreal * Toronto * Tacuba, Mexico 


LJ e 
General Printing Ink Company DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HORN (paints, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) « 
A DIVISION OF WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals) * WARWICK WAX (refiners of 
specialty waxes) * RUTHERFORD (lithographic equipment) » SUN SUPPLY (litho- 
graphic supplies) * GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ullman + Fuchs & Lang * 
Eagle » American * Kelly * Chemical Color & Supply Inks) » MORRILL (news inks) 
Sun Chemical Corporation ‘iecosscunicat Propucts (coatings & plastics) + PIGMENTS DIVISION 
(pigments for paints, plastics, printing inks of all kinds) » OVERSEAS DIVISION 
t 
bom Ghent & —_ omens (export) + A. C. HORN COMPANY, LIMITED (Canada) + GENERAL PRINTING INK 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED + FUCHS & LANG de MEXICO, S. A. de C. V. 
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Charles Conquergood Gets 
NAPIM Ault Award Medal 


Presentation of the Ault Award Medal 
to Charles R. Conquergood, president of 
Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd., highlighted 
the 43rd annual meeting of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers May 
2-4 in Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Conquergood was honored as “an 
outstanding industrial leader in Canada 
who has achieved fame even beyond its 
borders for his many contributions to the 
progress of graphic arts education.” 

He was the 1951 recipient of the Harry 
J. Friedman Memorial Medal sponsored 
by William H. Friedman, president, Carey 
Press Corp., and presented during the 
New York School of Printing graduation 
exercises. This presentation recognized his 
prominent role in the training of youth 
for printing and publishing service. 

Mr. Conquergood, an ink and color ex- 
pert who has written many articles on 
these topics, was NAPIM’s 1930-32 pres- 
ident. Three years ago he received the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers medal 
for service to the graphic arts. He is a past 
president of the Canadian Printing Ink 
Manufacturers Association, the Toronto 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
the Color Council of Toronto, which he 
founded. He has served as chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Education in 
Ontario, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Toronto and Ontario divisions, 
the Toronto Board of Education, and the 
advisory committee of the School of 
Graphic Arts at Institute of 
Technology. 

NAPIM convention speakers sounded 
variations on the magic of color theme. 
Dr. T. A. Balinkin, from the University 
of Cincinnati, detailed a fundamental ap- 
proach to color in design. Sevier Bonnie, 
Dry Color Association, dealt with pig- 
ments. Color preferences were reviewed 


Ryerson 


Dr. J. S. Long (left), University of Louisville, 
presents Ault Award medal to Charles Conquer- 
good, head of Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd., at 
the National Association of Printing Ink Makers’ 
43rd annual meeting held in Colorado Springs 


|| 


by Dr. J. S. Long, University of Louisville. 
Howard Clark, Quantacolor Co., Inc., dis- 
cussed color packaging. Stanley Rayfield, 
Time, Inc., told how Time and Life use 
multicolor, and Joyce Swan reviewed 
Minneapolis Star Tribune experience with 
run-of-paper color. “This Is Color,” In- 
terchemical Corp. film, was shown. 

All officers of NAPIM and the Nation- 
al Printing Ink Research Institute were 
reélected. 

M-G-D Opens Atlanta Sales Office 

New offices and sales rooms at 595 
Wimbledon Rd., Atlanta, Ga., have been 
opened by Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. The 
southeastern states will be served. 


PATRA Has New Research Director 
And Letterpress Research Team 

Dr. V. G. W. Harrison, who has been 
in charge of the optics laboratory for 
Printing, Packaging and Allied Trades 
Research Association, Surrey, Eng., for 
nine years, has been made director of re- 
search of PATRA. He succeeds Dr. G. L. 
Riddell who has left to join Albert E. 
Reed & Co., Ltd. 

Certain aspects of letterpress printing 
are being examined by an operational re- 
search team headed by A. Lord, PATRA 
Statistician. Assisting him are René Bla- 
key and James Elphick. The project was 
announced at last year’s meeting. 








made in sparkling white and 6 brilliant colors 


SMOOTH RUNNING 


rate books 


price catalogs 


mailing pieces « packaging inserts 


statistical reports 
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12-Ib. ALPENOPAKE BOND 


100% bleached chemical wood pulp — titanium filled! 


When lightweight stock with less show-through is a must, you'll please customers with jobs 
printed on dual-purpose finish Alpenopake Bond—performs equally well offset or letter- 
press. Lightweight companion papers include Flecopake Bond, and Fletcher and Alpena 


Manifolds. Order from your merchant. 


Titanium-Filled : 


for brilliant opacity 


FLETCHER 


VEY _ 
c rr x 


— 
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PAPER COMPANY 


Surface-Sized 


for easy runs 


Minimum Grain stops 


wrap-around in press 


FLETCHER PAPER CO., DEPT. 35 
FREE SAMPLES 


20 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Send me free samples of Alpenopake Bond. 


Name 

Title 

Firm 
Address 
City & State 








Bruce Rogers, Noted Typographic Craftsman, Dies 


Concluded from page 54) 

use of Goudy Bible, a version of Goudy 
Newstyle which B. R. had considered for 
the Oxford Bible. The face as Goudy cast 
it was slightly modified under B. R.’s di- 
rection, for Monotype composition, and 
a new set of 18-point matrices was made 
for delivery to the printer, A. Colish. 

Mr. Colish collaborated with B. R. in 
many other instances, including such tax- 
ing projects as the 39-volume Limited 
Editions Club Shakespeare. 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
presented its 1936 Gold Medal to Mr. 


Rogers. He was the 1946 recipient of the 
Gold Medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

Bruce Rogers began his career as a 
student in the Art School of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., class of 1890. His 
earliest published work was an 1890 year- 
book title page signed A. B. Rogers. 
Later he dropped the first initial, for Al- 
bert, and spelled out the “B.” In his early 
teens he produced a hand-colored copy of 
William Cullen Bryant’s “Forest Hymn,” 
illustrated with his own water-color draw- 
ings and with imitations of etchings bear- 








Pra NEW! Alomatc 
BIG PRODUCTION 


COMBINATION 


FEEDER 
PERFORATOR 
JOGGER 


Requires only about 5’ 
x 15° floor space. Can 
be placed against 


wall, 





ay 4 


* 
a 


7 


FASTER 


ON STRIKE WORK 


ONE OPERATOR CAN HANDLE 2 MACHINES 


If it's big production you want, here's your answer... 


the new, improved 


N-D Combination Feeder-Perforator-Jogger assembly that sets you up to turn out 
really big volume F-A-S-T! The all-new striker mechanism is the most positive 
ever devised for a slot hole perforator, and ailows a speed increase of MORE 
THAN 30% on strike work over any other N-D perforator ever built. And it's so 
simple, so COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC one operator can easily handle 2 such 
set-ups. The Perforator connected between the Feeder and the Jogger is the new 
precision 30”, 36”, 42” or 45” model. Produces 7,500 SHEETS PER HOUR on 
straight-run work, 17x22 sheet, with proportionate speeds on other sizes. Sheets 


delivered ready for packaging. It's great unit... 


By all means, check into it. 


a remarkable production builder. 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 


1422-32 ALTGELD ST. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., USA. 


ing plate marks pressed with a hot iron 
in the family kitchen. 

After he was graduated from Purdue, 
he served on the Indianapolis News art 
staff and with Joseph M. Bowles, publish- 
er of Modern Art. He went along with this 
magazine when it was moved to Boston 
and soon began work as a designer for 
the Riverside Press of Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in Cambridge, Mass. For over 15 years 
he designed and supervised the produc- 
tion of the firm’s fine books, both in trade 
and limited editions. Some of his works 
of this period became classics. 

April 1, 1911, was the day when he 
announced his decision to become an in- 
dependent designer. He left the Riverside 
Press to collaborate with Henry Watson 
Kent of the Metropolitan Museum Press 
and with Carl Purington Rollins, at that 
time owner of the Montague (Mass.) 
Press. 

In 1916 he went to England and be- 
came associated with the London firm of 
Emery Walker, Ltd. He was printing ad- 
viser to the Cambridge University Press 
until 1919. After returning to his home 
country, he filled a similar position with 
Harvard University Press. During this 
period, he designed many of the fine 
books that came from the Printing House 
of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y. This was a meeting place for graphic 
artisans who came to see the works of the 
master whose initials had become a hall- 
mark for books of the finest design. 

He spent another three years with 
Emery Walker in London. Working on 
his own through the past 22 years, he 
designed books for many presses in this 
country and England. 

B. R. held an honorary degree from his 
alma mater and was an honorary member 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
He was a member of several graphic arts 
clubs. 

The Typophiles, the Junketeers and 
other friends paid their final respects to 
America’s grand old man of typography 
and book design on the night of May 20 
at a funeral home in Danbury, Conn. 
Lafayette, Ind., was the place where he 
was laid to rest. 


Packaging Forum to Be Oct. 28-30 

N. W. Postweiler of Riegel Paper 
Corp., New York City, is chairman of the 
committee named to plan the Packaging 
Institute’s 19th Annual Forum, which 
will be staged Oct. 28-30 at the Statler 
Hotel in New York City. 


Mathews Heads NYEPA Affiliate 

William J. Mathews of Guide-Kalk- 
hoff-Burr, Inc. is the 1957-58 president 
of the Young Printing Executives Club, 
a New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion affiliate. 
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a rose is arose isa rose... and a broccoli is a broccoli is a broccoli . . . 


and a pear is a pear is a pear... when you print on 


Trojan 3D Gummed Paper 


¢ More faithful reproduction 
¢ Greater range of flatness 
¢ Faster feeding and delivery 


DEVELOPED exclusively for the entire Trojan line, 3D 
is the most exciting new processing method in many 
years. Trojan 3D* Gummed Papers feed, deliver and 
jog more quickly; they have a wider range of flatness; 
they take ink exceptionally well and will give a 
better-looking finished printed piece every time. One 
trial run should convince you. For free sheet samples 
plus full color reproductions of the 

illustrations in this advertisement, 

write Dept. IP-657, today. 


* Patent applied for 


The 
Gummed Products 
Company 


Troy, Ohio + Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
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How to Collect Your Accounts and Keep Customers 


(Concluded from page 51) 

several instances. It shows a sketch of a 
person or any object which the artist may 
dream up, shining and highly conspic- 
uous, labeled “Your Credit Record.” It is 
shown following behind a figure of a 
man, labeled “You.” The caption reads, 
“Your Credit Record—Good or Bad— 
Follows You Wherever You Go.” The 
text explains that the local credit bureau 
is afhliated with state and national retail 
credit organizations and that a man never 
escapes his credit record. 


(9) Another “anxiety” type of collec- 
tion letter that frequently will get a re- 
sponse from a heretofore silent delinquent 
is the “Pay or Write” communication. 
This generally is a personal letter. It ex- 
plains to the customer that in spite of 
numerous statements, he has neither paid 
nor explained why. 

The letter asks him to check the state- 
ment and if found correct remit in the 
enclosed envelope. If not, or if there is 
any reason why he can’t pay now, he is 
asked to explain. 








KENRO 


CAMERA 


Compact, Precise, Efficient 

















Automatic 
exposure 
Built-in 
lights 
‘ — >" ae 














$1250 


COMPLETE WITH GOERZ LENS 
In Canada slightly 
higher 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. 


25 Commerce Street, Chatham, N. J. 


PLEASE SEND BULLETIN 56. 


Ideal No. 1 Camera 








14 x 18 for Small Shops 








Precision No. 2 Camera 
for Large Shops 






Micro dial 
accuracy 








Vertical design saves space and 
operator time. In practical form 
sizes, Kenro “Vertical 18” 
equals a 16 x 20 camera, has 
twice the capacity of an 11 x 14 
"4 and more capacity than 14 x 17. 
Finest quality color-corrected 
Goerz lens assures sharp, high 
lens quality line and halftone nega- 
tives. Illustrated operating man- 
ual makes it easy for anyone to 
quickly learn to use the Kenro. 














Available from your local graphic 
arts dealer. In Canada, Sears, Ltd. 


GET ALL THE FACTS. Write for Bulletin 56. Gives all 
technical facts and shows how the Kenro ‘‘Vertical 18” 
will be a profitable addition to your plant. 


Dept. G 





NAME_ 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 





CITY. ZONE_____STATE 
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The letter is either spaced at the bottom 
for the delinquent’s reply or a separate 
form is enclosed. A stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope or postal card should 
accompany the letter. This in many cases 
will bring a check, a reason for nonpay- 
ment or a promise to pay later. 

(10) One Texas print shop has found 
that the simplest and most effective meth- 
od of collecting delinquent accounts is to 
go out and visit the delinquents personal- 
ly. He takes a copy of the statement with 
him, walks in, chats for at least five min- 
utes before bringing up the account. 

In that five minutes he finds that nine 
out of ten delinquents bring up the ac- 
count themselves and many of them either 
pay on the spot or make a definite promise 
of payment. The personal visit is a mild 
embarrassment and that brings up the 
subject without the creditor’s having to 
do it. 

(11) In line with this personal collec- 
tion effort, some printers find that it is a 
good idea to keep all delinquent accounts 
grouped according to ages and to work 
on the old ones first, going down the list 
as the older delinquents pay up. This is 
an excellent way to bring credits to a cur- 
rent basis within a few months. 

(12) When all other methods have 
failed, some printers have found the “af- 
fidavit” mailing highly effective. You can 
buy a pad of these legal-looking affidavit 
forms at any stationery or ten-cent store. 
Actually, all the form shows is that the 
creditor goes before a notary public and 
swears that the delinquent, named in the 
form, owes the debtor a specified sum of 
money. But the thing looks frightfully 
legal, and when mailed to some delin- 
quents scares the pants off them, and they 
put a check into the mails in a hurry. 

(13) Finally, if all else, including the 
affidavit, has failed, some printers have 
found it good business to make arrange- 
ments with some local young lawyer, who 
writes to each delinquent, calling atten- 
tion to the account and expressing the 
hope that the account will be paid 
promptly so that the lawyer may avoid the 
necessity of taking legal steps. 

A lawyer’s letterhead has a sobering 
effect on many delinquents. Usually, it is 
possible to make such an arrangement 
with a struggling young lawyer for a per- 
centage of the money collected. 


Lipsen New DMAA Representative 

Charles B. Lipsen, government and 
public relations specialist formerly on 
Senator Olin D. Johnston’s staff, is Direct 
Mail Advertising Association's new 
Washington representative on matters 
pertaining to the Postmaster General’s 
drive for higher rates. Mr. Lipsen suc- 
ceeded Harold C. Hagen, who died sud- 
denly on March 19. 
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Some types of efficiency 
are impossible... but with less makeready, 
faster get-a-way, less downtime due to its many exclusive 
features, and higher practical running speed, 
Original Heidelberg now makes possible those 
seemingly impossible deadlines. 











over 80,000 Heidelbergs 
now in use world-wide 








Ask your local Heidelberg 
representative about the 
21 x 28 Original Heidelberg 
CUTTER AND CREASER 
main distributors Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., 73-45 Woodhaven Boulevard, Glendale 27, Long Island, New York « Heidelberg Western 
Sales Co., 118 East 12th St., Los Angeles 15, California * Heidelberg Southern Sales Co., 6319 Eppes St., P. O. Box 12301, Houston 17, Texas 


Heidelberg Sales and Service: Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N.Y.; Houston, Tex.; Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, III.; Kansas City, Mo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Minneapolis, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Many of Goudy’s Type Designs Still in Daily Use 


Concluded from page 61) 
successful reproductions of an early type 
that any modern designer has yet given 
us.” Of all the copies of the famous 
French face, the Goudy version may be 
easily recognized by some individualized 
touches, such as the noncrossing “W” and 
the shoulder-aligned “J.” 

Italian Old Style was drawn from a 
Venetian type of Ehrhard Ratdolt, first 
used about 1475. This type has been ap- 
plied with distinction by many famous 
printers and is still in limited favor. 


A Roman type which has found great 
popularity in England is Goudy Modern. 
First shown to American printers in the 
publication Ars Typographica, it was 
coldly received. However, the English 
Monotype firm liked it, on the authority 
of the famous typographical historian, 
Stanley Morison. The face is considered 
by Europeans to be possibly the best 
Goudy letter. 

Of the Monotype-produced faces, two 
others are worth mentioning. Goudy 
Bible, used by Bruce Rogers in his most 
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recent large bible, published by World 
Publishing Company a few years ago, is 
a development of Goudy’s Newstyle type, 
with several letters redesigned at Rogers’ 
direction, and with Goudy’s permission. 
Next, came a private type, drawn for and 
named after the University of California; 
it’s a beautiful face which was first used in 
Goudy’s own book, Typologia, published 
by that institution in 1940. 

American printers no longer use black 
letter types very much, but when they do, 
the chances are that Goudy Text will be 
the selection. A “lettre-de-forme” or true 
text letter, this face is now the most wide- 
ly used type of its kind, and with the ac- 
companying Lombardic Capitals would 
be at home in the cases of any printer 
practicing during the last five centuries. 

In any list showing Goudy designs 
which have stood the test of time, it is 
necessary to mention the leading best- 
seller of the lot, even though book typog- 
raphers wouldn’t give it a second thought. 
This is Copperplate Gothic, Goudy’s 
twelfth type, produced by ATF in 1905. 

This short essay has been written in an 
effort to make a small survey of Goudy 
types which, ten years after his death, 
show little signs of being forgotten. 

Readers wishing to explore further 
Goudy’s approach to his work are referred 
to Typologia, already mentioned, and his 
autobiography, A Half Century of Type 
Design and Typography, published by the 
Typophiles. Both books are now out of 
print but are available in the larger public 
libraries. To be published later this year 
by World Publishing Company is a criti- 
cal analysis of Goudy and his work, writ- 
ten by Paul A. Bennett. This book will 
undoubtedly be the definitive work on the 
great type designer. 


Gertrude B. Murray, former Washington, D.C., 
Graphic Arts Association assistant executive sec- 
retary, receives honorary life membership cer- 
tificate from J. A. Bresnahan, general counsel. 
She resigned in 1949 after over 25 years of 
service with GAA to marry Charles E. Murray 
who is president of the Potomac Electrotype Co. 
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You'll find a bonus of impression for your correspondence when you use a 
Gilbert Quality Paper. Made with new cotton fibres these papers are outstanding 
for crisp beauty and performance. Tub-sized, air dried, they provide a GILBERT 
PAPER COMPANY 


superb cockle finish and excellent erasure. Priced no higher than other 


cotton fibre papers. Ask your Gilbert Merchant for samples. 


28 Full Pages of Gilbert Advertising reach your best customers in FORTUNE,* 
Dun’s REVIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY,* ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEws, and OFFICE during 1957. * FOUR COLOR INSERTIONS 


A GOOD LETTERHEAD IS ALWAYS BETTER ...PRINTED ON A GILBERT COTTON FIBRE PAPER 
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NE Conference Highlighted 
With Panel Discussions 


Sales, production, manpower and costs 
came up for panel treatment at the New 
England Conference for the Graphic Arts 
recently in Boston. 

Kenneth G. Scheid gaveled a discussion 
led by Oran Brown, Rand McNally & Co.; 
Henry Young, Cuneo Press of New Eng- 
land, Inc.; Don Sommer, Rudisill & Co.; 
James F. Beldotti, Rand Avery-Gordon 
Taylor, Inc.; Mendel Segal, Stein Printing 
Co.; Nicholas T. Nerich, Jr., Providence 
Lithograph Co.; Dennis A. Sweeney, 


Printing Industries of Indiana, and Doug- 
las F. Reilly, Buck Printing Co. 

Mr. Segal was the luncheon speaker 
discussing sales training. Three other 
panelists also delivered addresses—Mr. 
Sommer on production management, Mr. 
Brown on how to solve manpower prob- 
lems, and Mr. Sweeney, who stressed the 
importance of financial management. 

Technical changes in the printing in- 
dustry was the subject of a talk by Robert 
E. Rossell, managing director, Research 
and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry. Harry F. Howard, Plimp- 
ton Press, moderated a question and an- 
swer period. 











New THOMAS Cost Calculator takes 


the guess work oul of any collating job! 


Now, for the first time, you can 
tell in a jiffy just how long it will 
take, how much it will cost, and 
what is the fastest and least expen- 
sive way to do the job. 

Whether you collate a lot or just a 
little whether it’s by hand or 
with a Thomas Collator, this new 
cost calculator is sure to be a real 
help. Send for your free calculator 
today. No obligation, of course! 
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More in use than all 
other makes combined 
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Copyright 1957, Thomas Collators Inc. 
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Please rush me 


Yours FREE! 


CLIP OUT AND MAIL NOW! 
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Thomas Collotors Inc., Dept. J . 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y i 
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¥ 


(] FREE Thomas Collating Cost Calculator 


(0 FREE Brochure on New Thomas Collators 
( Demonstration at my Convenience 
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_ CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 


JUNE 

Canadian Paper Box Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec, Can., June 16-19. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Association, 
ESMRI conventions, Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., June 16-19. 

Pacific Society Craftsmen’s Conference, Senator 
Hotel, Sacramento, Calif., June 20-22. 

Southwest Litho Clinic, Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., June 21-23. 

Printing Industry of America, production man- 
agement meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June $ 


Printing Industry of the Carolinas, annual con 
vention, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
July 11-13. 

International Graphic Arts Education Associa 
tion, annual convention, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, Rochester, N.Y., July 28-Aug. 2. 


AUGUST 

Third District Craftsmen’s Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 3. 

International Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Aug. 4-5. 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, annual convention, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., Aug. 4-7. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
(Eastern Division), mechanical conference, Dink- 
ler Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 18- 
20. 

Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Aug. 23-25. 


Association 


SEPTEMBER 

Kansas-Missouri Newspaper Mechanical Con 
ference, Town House Hotel, Kansas City, Kan., 
Sept 7-8. 

Mail Advertising Service Association, Interna 
tional, annual convention, Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Washington, D.C., Sept. 7-10. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, annual 
convention, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 10-13. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
annual convention, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., Sept. 11-14. 

Rotogravure Association, National Industrial 
Relations Seminar, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
12-13 

National Paper Trade Association, fall meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 16-18. 

Canadian Graphic Arts Association, annual 
meeting, Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B.C., Sept. 
18-21. 

International Typographic Composition Asso 
ciation, annual convention, Hotel President, Kan 
sas City, Mo., Sept. 18-21. 

Canadian Lithographers’ Association, annual 
convention, Mont Tremblant Lodge,,Mont Trem 
blant, Quebec, Can., Sept. 22-26. 

Book Manufacturers Institute, annual conven 
tion, Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton Woods 
N.H., Sept. 23-25. 

National Flexible Packaging Association, fall 
meeting, Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Sept. 26-29. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute, 
fall meeting, Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga., Sept 
29-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 

Rocky Mountain Mechanical Conference of 
Press Association, Denver, Oct. 5-6. 

Packaging Institute Packaging Forum, annual 
event, Statler Hotel, New York City, Oct. 7-9. 

American Photoengravers Association, annual 
convention and exhibition, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Oct. 14-16. 

Printing Industry of America, annual conven 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 14-18. 

National Printing Equipment Association, an- 
nual conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
15-16. 
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how to get 
practically 
a free ride 
in the 
mail 


... with lightweight, eye-catching 


EAGLE-A TROJAN ONION SKIN 


Here’s a tip to pass on to your customers! For colorful mailing pieces that save on postage, 
use envelope enclosures printed on Eagle-A Trojan Onion Skin. Because this fine 25% rag 
content paper is so lightweight, folders on Trojan Onion Skin travel practically postage-free 
as inserts in multiple mailings. Available in white and five colors, Trojan Onion Skin has lots 
of eye appeal for package inserts and large french-fold mailing pieces, too. 
And its strong durability is ideal for invoices and office forms. 
Prints beautifully by letterpress or offset. Write for a sample portfolio. 
Other papers in the Eagle-A Trojan line: Trojan Bond, Trojan Record. 


| EAGLE A 


FAGLE-A &) PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION ¢« HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Manufacturers of famous EAGLE-A COUPON BOND and other nationally-known Bonds 
Onion Skins « Manifolds « Ledgers « Bristols « Texts 
Covers * Boxed Typewriter Papers ¢ Technical, Industrial and Special Papers 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 





GEORGE HEIM has joined the Phillip 
Lithographing Co., Milwaukee, as design 
director of the point-of-purchase division. 
The company has opened a new sales of- 
fice in Dallas. 

Lou Boas has become Pacific Coast 
representative in Los Angeles of Einson- 
Freeman Co. 

DONALD R. GEMMEL has been ap- 
pointed lithography superintendent at 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

KERMIT B. CAVEDO has become vice- 
president of sales for the Baughman Co., 
Richmond, Va. 

VERNE B. BONETTE has replaced 
GEORGE D. TAYLOR, deceased, as treas- 
urer of the Schmidt Lithograph Co. of 
San Francisco. 

E. A. ROBINSON has been appointed 
general manager of the J. C. Hall Co., 
Pawtucket, R.I. 


Roy H. SANDVIK, formerly with Van- 
dercook & Sons and E. J. Staude roto- 
gravure press division, is Oxy-Dry Spray- 
er Corp. eastern sales manager in New 
York City. 

Utility Printing Co., letterpress firm 
producing counter displays and pack- 
aging, has moved from New York City to 
Carlstadt, N.J. 

GORDON V. Durr, manager of Grange 
Printing Co., Seattle, is becoming part 
owner with WILLIAM WELLS of the 
Evergreen Printing Co., Seattle. 

Dick GEIER has been named design 
director of Creative Press, Evansville, Ind. 

RICHARD N. GAVIGAN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new Los Angeles 
sales office of the Lord Baltimore Press 
of California. 

HERMAN PERL has been elected board 
chairman of Acme Press, Newark, N.J. 
MEYER SCHWARTZ, professor at the 
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Newark School of Fine Arts, is heading 
a new graphic design department and 
GILBERT CARROLL is creative director. 
RAY NASH, Dartmouth professor of 
graphic arts, authority on typography and 
printing history, and holder of the 1956 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Arts recently when 
Robert L. Campbell was inaugurated pres- 
ident of New England College, Vt. 
CHARLES O. DAVIES has been elected 
president of Hayes-Lochner, Inc., Chica- 
go typographers. He succeeds CARL F. 
LOCHNER who is now board chairman. 
KENNETH P. PETERSEN was elected 
treasurer and FRANKLIN B. VOLKMAN is 
vice-president and secretary. 
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WILLIAM W. BOWEN has been named 
accounting manager at Haddon Crafts- 
men, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 

JOHN A. Evo, with Jomac, Inc. since 
1950, has been named New York sales 
manager. ERIC A. ENGDAHL, formerly O. 
J. Maigne Co. plant manager, has joined 
Jomac’s sales force in New York City. 

ROYAL FRIEDLANDER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Gavrin Press, 
carbon-interleaved business forms plant 
in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

FRANK WISHY has been appointed 
New York metropolitan area sales and 
service representative by William C. Her- 
rick Co., Inc., East Rutherford, N.J. 

O. E. LOHRKE, JR. has been named 
merchant sales manager of Riegel Paper 
Corp. to replace W. J. GARRITY who is 
now Carolina paper sales manager. ROB- 
ERT O'NEILL, who was formerly a Fraser 
Paper Co., Ltd., sales representative, re- 
places Mr. Lohrke in the New England 
territory. DAVID R. HOWELL has been 
assigned to the western Pennsylvania 
sales area. 

MICHAEL F. GOLDSMITH has rejoined 
Addressing Machine & Equipment Co., 
Inc., as manager of the offset and dupli- 
cating departments. 

RICHARD T. EVELETH has advanced to 
vice-president of operations of Masta Dis- 
plays, Inc., New York City. 

WILLIAM J. CONEYS, former vice- 
president of Berlin & Jones Co., has be- 
come vice-president and sales director of 
Transo Envelope Co., Jersey City, N.J., di- 
vision of Arvey Corp. 

AL E. SNYDER, former assistant admin- 
istrator for the General Services Adminis- 
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GATHERER 





GATHERS UP TO 


SETS PER HOUR! 


There’s really only one way to fully appreciate all of the advantages and 
productive ability of the fast Dexter “300” Arm Gatherer and that’s to see it in 
actual operation. But before you do here’s a quick “‘preview” of a few of its features. 


It’s built on the Unit Construction principle in four-pocket sections, which means you 
can install just the number needed initially and add sections as volume grows, up to 
48 pockets. Lightweight construction in the oscillating gripper arms—where it’s necessary— 
reduces vibration to the minimum which means longer life and consistent accuracy at high 
speeds. And of course, the “300” has speed—up to 8400 signatures or sheets per hour! 


There are other features too...many others, all combined to accomplish one objective—fast, efficient 
gathering and more profits for you. But, as mentioned above, the only way to appreciate 
all the advantages is to see the Dexter “300” Gatherer perform. Call your Dexter representative and 
have him arrange a demonstration. And if you want more of a “preview”... 


Write or call today for our descriptive folder 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
219 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 





tration has been appointed chief of the 
government contracts staff of Leedpak, 
Inc., New York City paper purveyor. 

ALTON W. NOYES succeeds HOWARD 
E. MURGATROYD, who has resigned, as 
assistant sales manager of the fine paper 
division of Ludlow Papers, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

WALTER C. GRANVILLE, previously 
assistant design director of Container Cor- 
poration of America, has established an 
independent practice as color consultant 
and is staff color consultant to Design 
Dynamics, Inc., Chicago. 

L. A. DEPOLIS has been promoted to 
director of sales for Clark Equipment Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. BERT E. PHILLIPS re- 
places him as sales manager. 

JOSEPH C. DUKE and BERT S. Cross, 
vice-presidents of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., have 
joined the firm’s board of directors. 

J. L. C. FEAGANES has been advanced 
from Richmond branch manager to vice- 
president of E. H. Walker Supply Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

WILMER F. KALLOCK has been ap- 
pointed manager of production quality 
control for Ludlow Papers, Inc., Needham 
Heights, Mass. 

BoB HULL, JR., Dayton Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen president, has been 
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Chandler & Price 


elected president of Hull Paper Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, to replace his father who is 
now chairman of the board. 


Bob Hull, Jr. A. F. Shaw 


A. F. SHAW has replaced J. J. AYLMER 
in the New England area for Ideal Roller 
& Manufacturing Co., Chicago. ROBERT 
THOMPSON has joined the sales staff of 
the Long Island City office after serving 
with Jomac, Inc. 

P. J. SUNDBERG and P. W. ATKINSON, 
vice-presidents of Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, Minn., have been promoted to as- 
sistant general sales managers. New divi- 
sional sales managers are S. J. COLLINS, 
northern division located in Chicago; O. 
N. STARNES, central in Dallas; J. H. Ny- 
LAN, home division, St. Paul, and J. L. 
ABERNETHY, northeastern in Boston. F. 
O. VAN KEUREN was appointed adminis- 
trative assistant to D. W. BRABECK, vice- 
president and general sales manager. 

CLEMENT D. KETCHUM, advertising 
manager of Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis., died recently at the 
age of 57. 

MELVIN L. GEBHARD now heads the 
research section of Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., as 
technical director. ROBERT N. FLESCH is 
new products manager and JOHN F. 
DOWDALL is manager of research and 
product control. Other promotions to su- 
pervisory positions are ROBERT W. PER- 
LICH, new products research; ROBERT B. 
KINCAID, technical service; JOHN M. 
CASE, lithographic products research; 
LEONARD J. DRUKER, letterpress prod- 
ucts research; GERALD W. LARSON, basic 
research; WALTER A. SJOBERG, pilot 
plant, and LYLE H. CHANDLER, standards 
and quality control. 
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M. L. Gebhard R.N. Flesch 


WILLIAM N. ANGUS and NICHOLAS 
J. VANDERKLOOT have been elected 
senior vice-presidents of R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Co., Chicago. HAROLD M. 
SCHWANBECK, THOMAS M. BEERS, and 
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The proper moisture content in Penn/Brite Offset, 
incorporated on the paper machines, is main- 
tained in this humidified finishing room where 
the paper is sheeted, trimmed, and packed. 


THE WEATHER IS ALWAYS PERFECT IN THIS ROOM 


It’s one thing to put moisture into an offset 
paper as it’s made, but quite another to keep 
the moisture content exactly right during 
sheeting, trimming, and packing. That’s why, 
as the weather changes, New York and Penn 
adjusts the humidity in its offset finishing room 
at its Lock Haven, Pa., mill. 


Keeping our new Penn/Brite Offset under 
carefully controlled conditions from the time 
it leaves the machine until it is “finished” 
provides an extra plus for this fine paper. 
Because these precautions are taken at our 


mill, a printer knows that Penn/Brite, 
with the proper care, can be run with a 
minimum of trouble, even if his plant is 
not humidified. 


Penn/Brite has the brightness that gives 
sparkling reproduction, the smoothness that 
means outstanding printability. Penn/Brite 
Offset is now available in key eastern markets. 
We'll be glad to send you the names of the 
distributors who stock this grade. New York 
& Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


Hife and Peper Wlenufacturers 


Makers of Penn/Brite Offset * Penn/Gloss Plate * Penn/Print Eggshell * English Finish * English Finish Litho * Super * Clarion Papers * Duplicator * Mimeograph * Bond * Tablet 
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IDEA NO. 109 


“‘Fat’’ Sales for SLENDER 


IDEA NO. 108 
A “Natural” for 7-UP 


Chicago’s 7-UP BOTTLING CO. 
found that for holding displays of 
vacuum-formed plastic and other 
heavy materials, “nothing does it” 
like KLEEN-STIK’s newest crea- 
tion—DUBL-STIK! With counter 
space in soft drink outlets at a pre- 
mium, Ad Mgr. PHIL SCHAACK 
created the unique 3-D acetate dis- 
play for use on walls and backbars. 
tuddling with BILL HUTCHE- 
SON of HUTCHESON STUDIOS, 
Omaha, on the classy art and pro- 
duction, they picked Kleen-Stik’s 
new two-sided self-sticking tape for 
its easy application and extra hold- 
ing power. A clear case of “two 
Kleen-Stik surfaces are better than 
one!”’ 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 
Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


For calory counters everywhere, the 
CARNATION CO. of L.A. puts out 
a line of non-fattening dairy prod- 
ucts named “SLENDER” —attrac- 
tively packaged in slim-lined red- 
and-blue cartons. To help put across 
their slender-izin’ message, they 
had SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH 
CO. of San Francisco produce this 
attractive 3-D piece. Special die- 
cut slots in the measuring-tape cir- 
cle hold “pop-out”’ package replicas 
of either Non-Fat Milk, Cottage 
Cheese, or Dairy Dessert . . . and 
the entire sign is backed with strips 
of KLEEN-STIK “D” Transfer 
Tape for quick, easy, peel-an’-press 
application on supermarket walls, 
windows, etc. 
Make sure your customers 
know about KLEEN-STIK— 
the valuable ‘‘extra”’ that 
builds extra business for you. 
Write today for your big 
free “Idea Kit”. 
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KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 
for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, Ill 





RUSSELL W. THOMPSON have become 
vice-presidents. DALE C. ALLEN has been 
appointed manager of general sales. 

LLOYD M. GILMORE has been elected 
president of Henson Printing Co., Dallas, 
offset and letterpress firm. He replaces 
FRANK C. ERWIN who died recently. 
TONY TERRANELLA has become execu- 
tive vice-president and secretary-treasurer; 
AUBREY STREATER is vice-president in 
charge of production; ROLAND CAZES is 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
COKE G. Morris has become vice-presi- 
dent and plant superintendent. 


Lloyd M. Gilmore — Tony Terranella 

D. W. MCARTHUR has been named 
general manager of Miehle-Goss-Dexter’s 
Filmsort Division, Pearl River, N.Y. 
FRED HUSHEN is chief design engineer. 
O. L. GorE, Dexter vice-president of en- 
gineering, now supervises Filmsort engi- 
neering and N. R. SHEELEY, Dexter man- 
ufacturing vice-president, is handling the 
procurement and manufacturing of Film- 
sort products. 

PAUL A. BENNETT of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. has received an honorary 
membership in the Art Directors Club of 
New York. 

ROBERT W. POLLEY, former technical 
director and manufacturing manager of 
Nashua Corp., paper converters in Nash- 
ua, N.H., has become vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

JOHN CARTER, former vice-president 
of Corning Glass Works, has become 
president of Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment Corp., Syosset, Long Island, N.Y., 
which owns Fairchild Graphic Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


Aubrey Streater 


WAYNE T. BRADFIELD, whose experi- 
ence includes several years with Poole 
Bros., Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
midwestern sales manager in Chicago for 
Radiant Color Co. 

REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, JR. has been 
elected president of Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. He replaces 
his father who remains board chairman. 

CARL F. WERNER has been elected 
executive vice-president and DANIEL P. 
ABERCROMBIE, JR. is vice-president of 
Williamhouse, Inc., New York City fine 
paper converter. 


Roland Cazes Coke G. Morris 

WILLIAM R. ADAMS, who was with 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City, as 
vice-president of manufacturing, has suc- 
ceeded Roy K. FERGUSON as president. 
Mr. Ferguson continues as chairman and 
chief executive officer, with EDWARD R. 
GAY, former executive vice-president, as 
vice-chairman. ARCH CARSWELL, now 
executive vice-president, was vice-presi- 
dent for sales. BENTON R. CANCELL, also 
named the executive vice-president, heads 
Rhinelander Paper Co., which became a 
St. Regis subsidiary last year. 

LAWRENCE W. TICE has been re- 
elected president and chairman of Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. 

EMIL JEIsI, American Book-Stratford 
Press, is new president of the Bookbind- 
ers’ Guild of New York City. 

ARNOLD BANK, typographer, callig- 
rapher, designer and art director, has re- 
turned to his New York City studio after 
spending over two years in Europe lec- 
turing and working with printers and 
advertising agencies. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. has broken ground covering half of a 7¥2-acre site in Secaucus, N.J., for 
a printing ink plant containing 45,000 square feet. The plant, which will be in use the latter 
part of this year, is of glass and metal and can be expanded. It will be the largest of the company’s 
47 plants and will be managed by R. H. Scott. Celero Division will move there from New York City 
to operate color dispersion equipment for publication and packaging inks. The Ridgefield, N.J., 
operation will also move there. Gravure, flexographic, screen process inks, varnishes will be made there 
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MEET YOUR GROWING NEED 
FOR “REPRO” PROOFS OR 


WITH A 
CHALLENGE 
PROOF PRESS 


BETTER PROOFING FACILITIES 


CHALLENGE OFFERS THE BEST ANSWERS 
FOR MOST PROOFING NEEDS 


Challenge Proof Presses offer the best answers to the proofing needs of the average 
printer and for many typographers and engravers. One reason .. . Challenge Proof 
Presses are the “most versatile.” For example, most models take a full 23 inch galley, 
enabling you to do both your “fine” proofing and your general proofing on the same 
press. In addition, they have many special features. The ten different Challenge models 


offer you a variety of sizes and types from which to choose. For example: 


FOR “REPRO" AND OTHER 
PRECISION PROOFING NEEDS 


THE NEW GP MODEL is your best buy 
for fast, efficient production of fine “re- 
pro” proofs for 
offset or en- 
gravings, and 
for color proof- 
ing. It offers 
such important 
features as 
“type high” 
bed, power ink- 
ing, automatic 
impression trip, 
automatic gripper release and microm- 
eter front and side guides. 


However, if you also wish to do galley 
proofing, the KP and KA models are your 
best buy. They offer many of these same 
features and are available in both 15 and 


20 inch widths and with a .968 bed. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


FOR GENERAL PROOFING... 


Where a really good press is needed but 
where hand inking is sufficient, the model 
K is the best choice. 


The Model E offers the lowest cost cylin- 
der-type proof press 

available. It’s the ideal 

press for schools, 

banks, small shops or 

as an auxiliary unit in 

larger plants where 

just “reading” proofs 

are needed. 


The lowest cost unit 

in the Challenge line 

is the Model H, widely 

used by newspapers and small shops for 
rough galley work. It’s available in both 
stand and bench models. 


Get the complete information. 


. or write... 





Position 


Company. 





[] Please send me the catalog Address 


of Challenge Proof Presses. 





City. 











N.Y. Employing Printers Association Elects New Officers 


New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation staged its annual meeting on May 
27. The guest speaker was United States 
Senator Jacob K. Javits, former New 
York State attorney general and four-term 
member of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

The Printers League Section celebrated 
its SOth anniversary on April 29. Charles 
J. Stuart, Barnes Printing Co., former 
vice-president, was elected president. Rob- 
ert B. Davis, Davis, Delaney, Inc., was 
reélected treasurer. NYEPA staffman 
Matthew A. Kelly continues as secretary. 


Master Printers Section officers held 
over for another term are Bernard Slater, 
Professional Printing Co., president; Ken- 
neth Macdonald, Albert H. Vela Co., vice- 
president; Herbert Hermann, Herbert- 
Spencer, Inc., treasurer, and Anthony C. 
Genovese, secretary. 


Kleen-Stik Plant in Canada 

Kleen-Stik Products, Inc., Chicago, has 
opened a Canadian manufacturing plant 
called Kleen-Stik Products Ltd. at 21 Ed- 
gar Ave., Weston, Ontario. Hugh Man- 
ning is the director. 











Keep th 

presse 
rolling 0 
high-spee 
numberin 


Straight ; 
MH Head 


Write for Force Rotary Head 
Operating and Maintenance Manual. 


' 
M 


Force Rotary Heads... 


set the pace in profitable form 
numbering on practically every 
type of rotary press today. 
These precision numbering 
heads keep up with the paper 
feed ... click off the numbers 
steadily and accurately . . . keep 
the presses humming. Continu- 
ous production means more 
profits, particularly in high- 
speed web printing today. Force 
MH and DU Rotary Heads are 
available in straight or convex 
styles for printing across the web 
or along the web. 


Convex DU Head 


Rotary Heads 


aris 
os 


& CO., Incorporated 


216 Nichols Ave 
Brooklyn 8, N.Y 


NEW 
LITERATURE 


Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write direct to the company listed in the item 
Automatic Color Register Controls 

“Crosfield Automatic Color Register 
Controls for Web-Fed Presses” describes 
the Crosfield electronic system for use on 
gravure, letterpress and offset presses. 
Similar devices for controlling web posi- 
tion accuracy for sheeting, slitting, fold- 
ing, bag-making and other processing are 
described. This new illustrated bulletin is 
available from Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 
3405 W. 47th St., Chicago 32. 


Round Hole Rotary Perforator 

A new 30-inch round hole rotary per- 
forator with automatic feeder and jogger 
delivery is described in a bulletin from 
F. P. Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Features of this machine include skip or 
strike perforating, left-hand guide regis- 
ter, simultaneous perforation up to 18 
lines, and making head repairs without 
shutdown. 


Type Faces From Composing Room 
The Composing Room, Inc., 130 W. 
46th St., New York 36, is offering a new 
edition of “Type Faces,” a 36-page, one- 
line specimen book. Available sizes are 
listed with method of composition— 
foundry, Ludlow, Linotype, etc. Some of 
the display faces included are Eve, Hauser 
Script, Delphian, Fournier and Lilith. 
Traditional faces are also shown. 


Rubber Plate Printers’ Products 

Mosstype Corp., Waldwick, N.J., is of- 
fering Bulletin M, a directory of special- 
ized services and products for rubber plate 
printers. Artwork, Master Mag pattern 
engravings, premakeready rubber print- 
ing plates, ready-to-run design rollers, 
D-Mount plate cylinders, and a rubber 
plate mounter-proofer are described. II- 
lustrations of the company’s facilities are 
included. 


Nelson Cost Cutter Saws Folder 

Bulletin CCS-2 is a folder describing 
three Nelson cost cutter saws available 
from the Pate Co., 3453 Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill. The saws all feature ball- 
bearing gliding tables. Pictures and de- 
scriptions of the saws and of base cabinets 
are included. 


All-Metal Darkroom Camera 

The 24-inch and 31-inch models of 
the Robertson “480” all-metal cameras 
are described in a bulletin available from 
Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., 7440 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31. Component 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 128 of a Series 


One of the most famous 
packages in the world... 
the original black and gold 
Lanvin bottle. 





a LANVIN - PARFUMS ine 
new r an r nt 





Quality 


makes a subtle pornt 


The look of its letterhead is a clue to a company’s char- 
acter. Reflecting the Lanvin precept that quality—like fragrance— 
is to be discovered, not announced, the classic Lanvin letterhead is 
as subtle as its own fine perfume. 

Strathmore papers never shout their superiority, rather their 
quality and dignity add an intangible sincerity to a letterhead. It is 
no accident that an impressive number of important firms use 
Strathmore. It would be no mistake if yours did the same. 


Lanvin-Parfums, Inc. has been promising quality and giv- 
ing it for more than a quarter of a century...ever since the famed 
French couturiere, Mme. Jeanne Lanvin, created a series of fra- 
grances for her own use and that of her customers. Her original 
My Sin, Arpege, Scandal, Rumeur and Pretexte are beloved by 
women in every part of the world as superb examples of “the best 
perfume Paris has to offer.” 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, STRATHMORE SCRIPT, 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND. STRATHMORE WRITING, 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA. 


Better Papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


Strathmore 
Advertisements 


in national 
magazines tell 
your customers 
about the 
letterheads of 
famous American 
companies on 
Strathmore 
papers. This 
makes it 
easier for 
you to sell 
these papers, 
which you 
know will produce 
quality results. 








This series appears in: 
TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


PURCHASING 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 


STRATHMORE - } 


Makers of Fine Papers 





STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








SIZES UP TO 


3x6 FEET! 


Largest Tint or Varnish Block available FOR 
FLAT BED PRINTING. 


For Printing or Varnishing large displays, 
Ti-Pi Ready-mounted Printing Plate Mate- 
rial will do the job better and SAVE YOU 
MONEY. 


WRITE TODAY for prices, descriptive litera- 
ture and 


FREE SAMPLES 


Ti-Pi Company 


1000 BROADWAY _—iKANSSAS CITY 5, MO. 





For telephone books and 
other long run printing 


M-A-N 
WEB 
OFFSET 


Supplementing Hoe’s press 
line, the M-A-N web-fed 
offset press is designed to 
produce either large or me- 
dium-sized editions of tele- 
phone books, catalogues, 
magazines, and other long 
run printing at high speeds 
with unmatched printing 
quality. It can be equipped 
for sheet delivery or folded 
product as desired. 


RAMOE «came. 


910 E. 138th St., New York 54, N. Y. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON © CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO 
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parts and features are given with illustra- 
tions and a list of specifications. 


Educational Film About Paper 

A new educational training film, “The 
Printer and the Paper Mill,” has been pro- 
duced by Fraser Paper, Ltd., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. With 35-mm 
colored still pictures and a question-and- 
answer sound track, it tells the story of 
paper manufacturing processes. Functions 
of papermaking machines are compared 
wherever possible with press operations 
and explained in printers’ terms. The 
film was also designed to interest paper 
salesmen who are thinking in terms of 
end use products. 


Service Typographers Type Book 

A specimen book of Linotype, Mono- 
type and foundry type faces available from 
Service Typographers may be obtained 
from the company at 628 N. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis. Although this book is up to 
date, new faces are being added contin- 
uously and what may not be in the book 
can be requested. Services offered are 
making layouts, electrotypes, stereotypes, 
plastic plates and rubber plates. 


Print of Wild Geese by Offset 

A 14x17 print of wild geese flying 
across a snow-covered landscape painted 
in water colors by Les Kouba is available 
from Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., Dept. M7-130, St. Paul, Minn. 
This four-color reproduction is an ex- 
ample of work produced from 3M presen- 
sitized photo offset plates. 


Ideas for Spring Promotions 

Linweave Merchants, 21 Cypress St., 
Springfield 2, Mass., is offering a folder 
of “More Spring Themes” containing 
ideas for spring promotions. One- and 
two-color reproduction proofs of the 
sketches contained in the portfolio are 
available from Linweave dealers. 


Lecture About Publishing 

A speech given by William Jovanovich, 
president of Harcourt, Brace & Co., and 
guest lecturer in the “Practice of Publish- 
ing” course offered by New York Univer- 
sity’s Center for the Graphic Industries 
and Publishing, is available in booklet 
form. “The Structure of Publishing” may 
be obtained from American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, or from the Center for Graphic 
Industries and Publishing, New York 
Univ., 1 Washington Sq., New York 3. 


Information on Functions of LTF 
Information about what the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation has done 
and is doing in its research and educa- 
tional departments for the lithographic 
industry is contained in a brochure avail- 
able from LTF at 131 E. 39th St., New 
York 16. The booklet is intended to in- 


form nonmembers about LTF and also to 
bring members up to date. The areas 
covered include stripping, platemaking, 
paper, ink, presswork, and in-plant train- 
ing programs. 

With the brochure comes a little book- 
let entitled “Your Present and Future 
Profits.” LTF aims and policies, its work, 
how to join, and other information are 
given in capsule form. 


Circulating Oil System 

Lubrival, a new type of circulating oil 
system for application on presses and 
semiautomatic or automatic machine tools 
with built-in return oil arrangements, is 
described in Bulletin #70 from the Far- 
val Corp., 3249 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4. 
The product monitors its own operation 
through a pressure sensing mechanism 
which warns of clogged or broken lines 
in any part of the system. Pictures and 
diagrams are included. 


Screen Process Equipment Catalog 

A 120-page “Catalog 57” of screen 
process supplies, equipment, screens and 
colors is available from Advance Process 
Supply Co., Inc., 1442 W. Kinzie St., Chi- 
cago 22. Illustrations, descriptions and 
prices are given along with an index and 
list of silk screen instruction books. 


Davidson Equipment Catalog 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St. 
Brooklyn 5, N.Y., has issued a 36-page 
catalog which describes and illustrates its 
line of supplies, auxiliary equipment and 
attachments. Davidson Dual-Lith models 
242, 241, 251, 233 and Embee folding 
machine models 230 and 360 are listed. 
Offset printing and duplicating supplies 
covered include paper masters, presensi- 
tized plates, inks, processing solutions, 
dryers and ink varnishes. 

The catalog also describes Dual-Lith 
attachments for regular and simultaneous 
two-sided lithography, Davengraving, re- 
lief printing, imprinting, dry offset, num- 
bering and perforating. Another section 
covers the ProType machine and its ac- 
cessories for phototypesetting. 


Davidson equipment is described in new catalog 
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Blatchford Metal salesman 
subs for ‘Mr. Answer-Man’’ 


... replies to new version of old question: Who put the 
overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder? 


After all that’s been said and 
printed about care in re-melting, 
you’d think everybody’d be hep. But 
no. Re-melters retire. New help 
comes in. And before they get the 
hang of it, they forget some of the 
rules the boss laid down. 

Take a case I had a while back. 
Been calling on this composition 
house for years, never had any kicks. 
This time the foreman shows me a 
repro proof that no engraver ever’d 
accept—faces porous, serifs missing. 

“Not enough metal getting into 
the molds. Mouthpieces narrowed to 
pin holes” complains Joe, the fore- 
man. “Have to keep boring ’em out. 
Something’s got into the metal’”’. 

To get right to the point, I found 
a new hand in the re-melt room. He 
showed me some killed forms he was 
about to toss into the pot. And, as 
you guessed, he admitted that he 
didn’t bother to open the forms and 
pull out the brass rules and borders. 

“Didn’t notice ’em” explained the 


man. And, full of dried ink and gunk, 
the brass was hard to spot—till the 
forms were broken up. 

“Gettin’ near lunch time”, said 
Joe, “let’s go across the street to 
Murphy’s and enjoy a bow! of uncon- 
taminated chowder!” 


Metal “know-how” is a valuable 
part of Blatchford Service 


If you have type metal problems 
and feel that Blatchford’s over-a- 
century experience in handling met- 
als will help you, get in touch with 
the nearest Blatchford office. The 
Blatchford people will not only try 
to help with your specific problem 
but will also provide free laboratory 
analysis of your metal, and render 
other services such as supplying 
dross drums, arranging for dross 
pick-up, and so on. Get to know 
Blatchford better. 





E. W. Blatchford Dept., NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY-Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis; New York: E. W. 
Blatchford Co.; New England: National 
Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Emeryville (Calif.), Portland, 

Seattle, Phoenix, Salt Lake City; 

Canada: Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Montreal, Win- 

nipeg, Vancouver. 


Blatchford for service 





© 


Available in a choice of 17 colors, 


Siebold Safety Inks are invariably 


specified for producing Pantographic 
designs in printing checks 
and other special types of 


financial documents. 


SAFETY INKS 


f : indispensable in printing 
CHECKS, BONDS, FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS. 


Just like a top-flight bowler 


who “strikes” consistently, you'll 

make a “pocket hit” with your customers 
when you use these high quality, 
dependable color inks. 


Send for our color book. 


UH.&G.B | EQot 


EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


ad PS hed OG ws Ei we OY ve 


# 


“OVER A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE” 


MEMBER: Lithographic Technical Foundation 

National Association of Printing-Ink Makers 

National Printing-Ink Research Association 
N. Y. Employing Printers Association 
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Select from 


white and colored 
stocks fo 


MID - STATES 


Really Flat’ 


Gummed Papers 


You get wider choice of colored and white stocks 
in the Really Flat Line... and you don’t have 
a single worry about how they'll print. These 
gummed papers are easy to handle. They run as 
fast and troublefree as ungummed book or bond 
papers, print beautifully by letterpress, offset 
or gravure. 

Colors range all the way from the smashing 
brilliance of Day-Glo to the soft brown of natural 
kraft. In whites, you run from Kromekote to 
Boncraft. Some can be printed on the gummed 
side and there’s one white stock that’s gummed 
on both sides. 

Why not get the complete story on these great 
gummed papers? Write for sample book with 
data on proper selection of stock and gumming 
for almost any label job. 


MID-STATES Gummed Paper Company 


DEPT. 615, 6850 SO. HARLEM AVE., BEDFORD PARK, ILL., ARGO POST OFFICE 


| CHESHIRE 


LABELING MACHINES 


Puts a label on 

every piece. 

Gives you positive 
coverage of your lists 
every time! 


And fast! Up to 
18,000 an hour! 
Jobs go out right— 
right on time—at 
lower costs. Let us 
show you how 
CHESHIRE will im- 
prove your mail 
methods — pay for 
itself in savings. 


RIGHT FOR 
@ Magazines 
@ Newspapers 
@ Booklets 


Write today for full details! 


@ Catalogs 
@ Direct Mail 
@ Postcards 


Mailing Machines, Inc. 
1644 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


SPEED-UP 


the clean-up 





You can make even hard-caked ink 
vanish in a jiffy when you use In- 
stantaneous Phenoid. It’s the fastest, 
most powerful cleaner made—yet en- 
tirely safe for type, engravings and 


hands. The favorite type cleaner from 
In regular and 
NON-FLAMMABLE 
FORM 


coast to coast. 


Order from your supplier. 
Write us for leaflet. 


t St., Newark 5, N. J. 








Chalmers Chemical Company, 123 Chest 


HENOID 


TYPE CLEANER 
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PRINTER 





for low cost 
addition of 
third and 


fourth colors 








by 


WILSOLITE 


Wilsolite labo- 
ratory service or 
Wilsolite trained 
field technicians 
working in your 
own plant are al- 
ways available to 
give you whatever 
assistance you 
need to help solve 
any problems you 
may have. 


In addition, Wilsolite carry 
a full stock of the finest 
printers’ supplies available: 


GOODSYEAR 
Rubber: 

Natural and Synthetic — 

Molding and Engraving 


WILSOLITE MATRIX MATERIALS 


Write for full information and 
Samples 


1827 Niagara St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
Canadian Affiliates: 
Fort Erie, Ont.—Toronto, Ont. 


x 


WAREHOUSES : 
Denver « Hackensack 
Los Angeles * Pensacola 
San Francisco + Seattle 





SPIRIONG 
caning “lime 


Dig out the old metal and 


scraps and send it in for 


New Type 


that can be used to dress up your composition 


You will be surprised at the amount 
of new type you can get by just 
checking your composing room and 
discarding the worn type and metal. 
Our trade-in prices are the highest 
in the trade. 


Contact the distributor nearest you 
or write direct to 


15 S. Frederick St. 





for Miehle Flat Bed Presses 


sy aaa 


Photo Boxboard Containers 


Stretch press capacity, speed delivery, and improve 
printing quality with Western ‘‘extra-color'’ units. Con- 
vert your 2-color Miehle Flat Bed Press into a three 
or four color press at the same delivery speed. 


Or convert your 2-color Miehle Flat Bed Press into a 
2-color rotary with double delivery, doubling produc- 
tion without changing the speed of your press. 


Western “extra-color" printing units lock 
out in seconds for standard press use. 


Write for descriptive literature showing how to speed 
deliveries and incrzase profits, 


C7) 


WESTERN PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


3519 N. Spaulding Ave. 


Chicago 18, Ill. 


Manufacturers of color units for Miehle Flat Bed Presses, also CON- 





BALTOTY PE 


2, Md. 


Baltimore 


VERSION OF FLAT BEDS TO ROTARY and Honeycomb Plate Cylinders 
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nh 
G04 . EVATYPE 


RUBBER PLATES 


SAVE MONEY 
FOR YOU! 


Require little or no make- 
ready. Reduce or eliminate 
offset — you use less ink. 
Eliminate standing metal 
forms. Cannot cut form 
rollers. Perfect impressions 
on hard to print papers. 
Make exceedingly long 
runs. Lightweight plates. 
Materials cost less than 
$1.25 for 10” x 10” plate. 


Make Your Own 
On Easy-To-Operate 


EVA-PRESS 


Exclusive pre-heat table prevents 
plate buckling. Thermostatic controls 
assure correct platen heating. 13” x 
18”, 12” x 15” and 11” x 13” platen 
sizes. See how easily you can make 
accurate rubber plates. 


Write for complete details on our small press—60 days free trial 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


735 Osterman Ave., Deerfield, Hl 


LABELING EQUIPMENT e FEEDERS 


IMPRINT 


WRAPPER 
sort BY TOWN 


| 


\ 
Solue your MAGALINE MAILING PROBLEMS 


with MAGNACRAFT EQUIPMENT! 


to your specifications . . . to your special needs 


MAGNACRAFT produces a comprehensive, time- 
tested group of machines and components de- 
signed to solve your particular problems. Tell us 
your specific mailing requirements . . . and you 
can confidently expect us to come up with the 
right answer. No obligation. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7739 S. Kedzie Ave. 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


WRAPPING MACHINES e MAILING MACHINES 














1957 starts off— 
Craly: 


We are all in the same boat 


To insure net profit this year calls for “change”. We 
are changing our policy... 
7 Building more folders than ever before... 
* many more...so we can keep on pricing them 
fractionally, compared to other printing ma- 
chinery. 
2 Accepting only a “nominal” initial payment .. . 
‘ so don’t think for a moment we are asking you 
to take capital out of your business, for we are 
going to insure your putting additional profit 
(capital) into your business every month. 
3 Extending payment-out-of-a-small-share-of-in- 
* creased-earnings-plan to 36 months... three 
years (during that time it will pay for itself 
MANY TIMES OVER). 
The latest models are so far ahead of all folders 
ever built (including our own previous models). There 
are so many greater profit-features, for instance diago- 
nal rollers on all cross-carriers, so sheet can be folded, 
then cut apart and additional folds put into each signa- 
ture ... all one operation . . . double production. I do 
wish our users would allow us to buy back the old 
models . . . will offer a sweet deal (Baumfolders always 
priced so low . . . depreciation so little). 
Will you telephone me personally (collect) ... LOm- 
bard 3-8165 or wire collect or return card. THANKS. 


Russ Baum 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 
615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6 





Printing Equipment 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. | Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 
Eastern Office & Demonstration Room 
323 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 
Western Office 
3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 
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ROTARY PRESSES SPEED PROFITS! 


for new, faster methods 
of printing, investigate 


ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, INC. 
117 West 9th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 





y 
NAME 4 air FOR INFORMATION! 


Designed and sold exclusively by 
ADDRESS Orville Dutro & Son. Made by Western 
Gear, manufacturers of gears and spe- 
cial machinery for industry since 1888. 
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RICHARDS’ 


MODERN ROUTERS, SAW TRIMMERS 
MORTISERS 


QUALITY 
MACHINES 
for 
PRINTERS 


STEREOTYPERS 
PHOTOENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Designed and built 
for printers by 
a Printer UNIVERSAL 


, Saw-Trimmer Router and 
Since 1900 Mortiser (Combination) 
Also separate units 


Send for information to 


J. A. RICHARDS (CO. 


903 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich 

















BASE 


Precision ground to give an accuracy 
unequalled by other methods of machining 
PMC Sterling Toggle Base in magnesium 
or semi-steel simplifies lock-up— 
saves time—increases profits. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 


436 Commercial Square 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








‘Chips’ DISSTON cave: 


«+e you can bet it’s a 


Disston 866 Paper Knives are made with a high-tempered steel 
face ona soft steel back. They are hardened, tempered, micrometer- 
ground to thickness and a high, smooth finish. A special Disston 
“combination grind”’ prevents dragging and binding . . . permits 
deep-lift cutting . . . insures hair-line accuracy. 

Make your next paper knife a Disston 866. Order now from 
your nearby Disston distributor or Harris-Seybold branch! 


FREE BOOKLET! Get this latest full-of- 
facts booklet on how to choose, use and 
care for paper cutting knives. 32 pages. 
Fully illustrated. 
Write: Henry Disston Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


HKP> Henry DISSTON DIVISION 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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HERE! 


amare eons! UYOTS. 


culde 


RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per in- 
sertion (figure 36 characters per line); mini- 
mum $3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year for 3 
lines; $10 for each additional line. Situation 
wanted, 90¢ a line; minimum $2.70. 


Display classified sold by column inch with dis- 
counts for larger space and three or more in- 
sertions. Sample rates: One inch used one time, 
$21; used 12 times, $16 per insertion. Two or 
four inches used one time, $19 per inch. Full 
rate schedule on request. Please send payment 
with order. 


Copy must be received at 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., by the 18th of the month pre- 
ceding date of publication. 





ADHESIVES 

CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glue—Since 
1936, the special adhesive to group-pad 
one-time carbon set forms. Carb-N-Set 
Forms, 816 Ferguson Ave., Dayton 7, O. 





AGENTS DEALERS WANTED 

SALESBOOKS, Orderbooks, One - Time 
Carbon, Snaper Sets, Billbooks, liberal 
discounts. Free Catalog. Eddirose, 1930 
Patterson Ave., Bronx 72, N.Y. 





BRONZERS 

MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — For all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., West Mineral St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE in Los Angeles- Modern offset 
plant with letter press dept., doing over 
$200,000 annually. Owner wishes to re- 
tire. Box P-83, The Inland Printer, 79 
W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


STOCK CALENDAR PADS YEAR 1958 
Over 50 styles 
Sizes 134 x 142 to 21 x 13'2 
One—Two—and Four Colors. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
42 W. 61st St., Chicago 21, Ill. 

















WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
FANS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES — 
Do your own imprinting. Sell your reg- 
ular customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6535 Cottage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 37. 





CALENDAR PADS—467 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., 
New York, N.Y. 
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CARBON PAPER—1-TIME 


ee a at 


THE AMERICAN CARBON PAPER CORP. 
Dept. !., 1313 W. Lake St 
Chicago 7, III 





EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





HILL RUBBER CO., inc. 


BEST IN RUBBER—BEST IN SERVICE 
2728 Elston Ave. ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
731 Commonwealth Ave. ¢ Massillon, Ohio 

3510 Gannett St. ¢ Houston 25, Texas 

86 Via Coralla ¢ San Lorenzo, Calif. 


UNVULCANIZED GUMS 

ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 

PLATE BACKING (cured & un- 
cured) 

CEMENTS (for all purposes) 

FABRICS (for all printing) 

BOX-DIE MOUNTING MATERIAL 

SPONGE RUBBER Molded and 
Sheet 

COMPLETE CHICAGO STOCK 


(under temperature control) 


Samples & Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 











T INK CONDITIONER 
QUICKSET | ® 


letterpress «+ + 
spray. : 
Send for Price List 
NY 
POUNDING COMPA Y, 
eg eee ot e Chicago 47, Wines 
ics. f Glazcote, 20/20 Overprint Varnish, 33 
mee "ink Conditioners 





EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 





Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 





$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 














SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 


GD steREOsAW 


LOW COST 
FULL PAGE 


For fast cutting of 
all plates. 
Rugged depend- 
ability. 
Outstanding Safety 


Features. 
Keep Rollin’ Buy Nolan 


NO N Dept. |. P. 


orpetakien— Rome, New York 


Write for 
complete information 











AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 
built printing equipment on easy terms 
Write for free list. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas, 











Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 


#10 


9-Power 


$850 
#20 12-Power. .$10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 

















ACCURATE DIES 
A C Cc U R AT E vie RULE DIE inalieetnas 


24-23 WEST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


LAST LONGER 
REQUIRE 
~ LESS MAKE READY 


SAME 
DAY 
SERVICE < 


for over a “ 
quarter century 


CHelsea 2-0860-1 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


MODERN PRESSROOM & 
ver 50% of our 
Amsco oda BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


Equipment is Purchased 

ight Unseen... Rebuilt Machines . . . Sensibly priced 
Chases Sight U 2—Col. Miehle Presses: 1/0 56”; 5/0 65” 
Automatic feeders available. 
k ElectriceWelded SATISFACTION No. 46 2-col. Miehle, bed 36% x 46, 
chain del., pile feed, A.C. motor. 
© Square and Tres G UARA NTEED 65” 5/0 s.c. Miehle, Dexter pile or Cross 
* Absolutely Guaranteed feeder, ext. del. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 56” 2/0 s.c. Miehle, pile feeder, ext. del. 
Miehle Model 41 single and two-color No. 4/4-roller Miehle swingback units, 
presses, current models, chain divs. bed 30 x 42. 
AMERICAN STEEL epeumericis. GNI No. 41 Miehle unit, bed 31 x 41. 

’ 2-col. 27 x 41 Miller, 4 track, oiling sys- 

CHASE COMPANY Miehle Two Color presses, tem and A C motor. 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. models 41, 0 and 3/9. 28” x 41” 4-track Miller Major. 
Seybold Model 4 VA three knife 27 x 41 Miller Cutter & Creaser 
tumbier trimmers. KELLY PRESSES: 
No. 1—22 x 28; No. 2—22 x 34. 


Va a | CHICAGO Reloading Feeder, A.C. motor equip. 
a oo SEALS TIGHT 














SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 














CAN'T TIP Michie 41 unit, chain divy. 22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal, straight 


CAN'T pil KA A BY FINGER Miehle 46 Two Color unit, chain divy. line del. 
CAN'T DRIP ek] PRESSURE Kelly units, Models B, 1 and 2. 22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal Tandem. 
Miller SY 28x41 four track 


Miller TY 28x41 two color Harris Offset Presses— 
Miller Simplex, auto oiling 17%4"x22”, at°x26", 
Vandercook Models 20, 320 and 325-G 22”x34”, 41x54” 


Rubber Cement Cleveland 00 folder 22x28 14x20” ATE Little Chief 
D t y Pp £ N 5 ES Rr Diamond 3412” cutter LSK 2-Color 42x58” 
: ; Seybold 50” Model 10-Z 
The world's most modern dispenser. Handy grip- 38” —44”—50” Seybold paper cutters. 
top. Large bristle brush always reaches rubber P : 
cement—no por etn necessary. At cnet anthe TY Pp J & PR 7 SS 3—knife Seybold trimmer. 
supply store or direct. Only $2.95 spelt 50” Precision Seybold Auto. Spacer. 
THE HABERULE CO. of Illinois Inc. Intertypes, F2-2; Linotypes, 8-14. 
BOX IP-245 » WILTON, CONN. 3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 13 
A quarter century of faithful service to NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
f the graphic arts industry (Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
FOR SALE—Complete Thompson Type 323-29 North 4th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Caster equipped with electric pot and in- : 


cluding wide range of body pieces and 
space mats as well as some spare parts. 


Includes two molds, one of which is un- you've tried the rest, now try the best... 
PATCHING NEW universal GRAY 


used. Purchased in 1944, operated about 


50% of the time on a one shift basis, and EYELETTING CONTACT SCREENS 


maintained in excellent condition. Price: WIRING A NEW IMPROVED CONTACT SCREEN— 









































$3,600 F.0.B. seller's plant. Reply Box USED INTERCHANGEABLY FOR SUPERIOR 
P-86, The Inland Printer, 79 W. Monroe LITHO AND ENGRAVING HALFTONES. 


St., Chicago 3, 1. RULINGS PER IN.: 
32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 120, 133, 
150, 175—SIZES: 8 x 10 TO 22 x 23 IN. 


FOR THE TRADE Angle-ruled screens to 19 x 23 in. 


Write for price list and descriptive folder 


| | 20 STANDARD TAG (Reece 
SE eon nc “Worth 3.329¢|, AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 
INFORMATION TO PLEASE 


22" x 34” Pony Miehle Press HAVE A DURABILITY 



































Linotypes or Intertypes 
for Sale or Lease #2, 4,5, 7 and 17 Boston Stitchers THAT CUTS COSTS 





one models Ney sy ‘ ben, ee peng : 
Good mats available for above eal Straight Arm Stitcher 

Trade-ins acceptable—terms to suit precast ig itn Stereotype Saw SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 
MIDWEST MATRIX MART, inc. 24” Rosback Pinhole Perforator A M & & ] S A BM 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill. Fallkill Power Punch R oO L L E R 


THE M. L. ABRAMS COMPANY COMPANY 


1841 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 1342 W. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22. ILL 
Book List Available 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, ind. 


The Inland Printer now has available a 258 E. Sth St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Book List containing many standard STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS 
books on printing and related material. Any letterpress printer can do emboss- OFFSET PRESSES (2) 22 x 34 LTN 
The list is divided according to subject — ¥ se Paige gaa HARRIS—Serial Numbers 305 and 479-S 
matter. Send for your copy today. x OSs Sh ane Seen AC equipment—available immediately 
y PY y 9% x 11% inches. .$2.85 a dozen —replacing with larger equipment—Can 

THE INLAND PRINTER Send Check or Money Order to be seen running high quality 4-color 

Book Department The Inland Printer Book Department work daily—Priced for quick sale. Cox 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. pote meg ———- — Warren, 
Ohio -hone 2150-9. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) MIMEOGRAPHING 


GUARANTEED BOOKS 
/BS\ MACHINERY 


7/0 74” Miehle S.C., Dext. pile fdr., del. y] | for 
6/0 70” Miehle 2-col., Dext. pile fdr., HH} 
ext. del.; rebuilt | 


2/0 56” Miehle S.C., hand fed, jogger WE 1007 H 
No. 4-4R 41” Miehle S.C., hand fed, del. BEAUTIFULLY 250. } PRINTERS 
TY Miller 2-col, 27 x 41 NEAT WORK 2 


LST Harris 2-col. Offset, 35 x 45 ANOWE ARE 
LSB Horris S.C. Offset, 17 x 22; rebuilt Proup OF iT.’ 


55” og oe New Model auto. cutter, 995 / from 
Seybold Heavy Duty 4-Rod Die Press, QUALITY PAPER] PostpaiD UPTO | | 


24 x 38; rebuil . 
Thomson 1 gf press, 20 x 30; GND LAYOUT atasabe tee 
° .) } 
Model 189A Dext. Folder, 39 x 52,paral- ARTWORK AT 10% THE INLAND 


lel 16 & 32 pg. attach.; rebuilt SLIGHT EXTRA 
SPECIAL COST-PROMPT] INQUIRE AGOUT 


MPT! OUR SUPERIOR | | 
es TEs ees SHIPMENT OFFSET PRINTING PRINTER 
avail.), AC motor; reconditioned 
SEND YOUR TRIAL ORDER 7ODAY/ 


Samuel C. Stout Co. Jou Indussries re Send for our 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: HArrison 7-7464 5525 WILSHIRE BLUD. FREE BOOK LIST 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. Progress is made through study. You 
will be a better printer, a better busi- 
HELP WANTED MOTOR AND CONTROL CQUIPEMENT ae ness man if you read books that will 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

add to your knowledge. Every person 





















































PRODUCTION MANAGER Westinghouse Motor and control equip- é eta ‘ ° 

ment for printing machinery. 3405 W. in the printing business needs a library 
@ PRODUCT: 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. of books for reference, for study, for 
loan to young men just starting. 





100% quality Trade Magazines Letter- 
press. SALES AIDS 


COMPANY: Users say 208 BOOKS 


Long established with over 90 years of - 
successful operations, rapid expansion “The Notebook of a Printer’ Which can be ordered 


with very bright future. 
CITY: SELLS PRINTING the easy way 


The hardest city to move a man away 


from, in the midwest. @ “The Notebook” organizes, strengthens your No need to write to 25 or 30 different 


JOB: sales effort. It opens doors, makes prospects publishers to get the books on printing 
sete hs ibility and think of you when they need printing. Works you should have. With the Inland Printer 
thority. eat Li exclusively for you—for pennies. Enables you Book List, you can check off the items you 
CANDIDATE: to concentrate on “‘live’”’ calls. want, send a check or money order to 
A gentieman, ambitious, a leader, ability USERS SAY: zs ‘The Notebook’ is our best sales- yt ro aa a 
to get along with most everyone. Gradu- man.” “Has given us many profitable new con- iis sted 
ate Printing, Industrial or Mechanical tacts.” ““Livens up old accounts.” “Receive many 
Engineer. Proven success in Profitable requests for copies.” Write, on your letterhead, Art, Layout, Typography 

Printing Production Management. for FREE SAMPLES. The largest classification; there are 38 
SALARY: books from which to choose. 


Excellent base commensurate with ability, The ARBOGUST Company, Advertising 
plus generous bonus and complete bene- : . General Printing 

fits. All replies held in — confi- 228 N. La Saile St., Chicago 1, Ill. Books which wouldn’t fit in any other 
dence. Send resume in detail of back- : 

ground and experience to Box P-88, THE SITUATION WANTED SS oe SS 
INLAND PRINTER, 79 W. Monroe St., PRODUCTION MANAGER—Familiar netintnd wider tle bantien. 
Chicago, Ill. with all phases of letterpress and lithog- 
raphy—Presently employed—Desires to Presswork, Paper, Ink, Color 
better self. Box P-87, The Inland Printer, 17 ks gi i i 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. books give you a wide selection. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? SPECIALTIES TO SELL Offset Lithography 


Feromen—L ithe. Art Dept. a green 61 a volumes about this fast- 

masking use of scanner ° rowing field. 

Superintendent— MIDWEST 7,500-$ 9,000 INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 9 alt 
Offset—Letter press | E ° -$ 9,00 ° as ° 

aaa. $ ‘ Books, Bookbinding and Bindery Work 
Offset—Letterpress MIDWEST $ 6,000 Sell Sales Books, Manifold Books, Snap Sets 7 books in this group 

Production Man— and other Business Forms. Dealers prefer . 
Offset—Letterpress MIDWEST $ 6,000-$ 9,000 our line because of wider variety, finer qual- — 

Foreman—Bindery ILLINOIS $ 6,500-$ 7,000 ity, faster service, closer cooperation. Write Management, Acc 


vr J 
ee Dept. 4 col. CALIF. to $10,000 for handy sales kit. 14 books in this group will help you 


Prod. Man—Estimator—Offset— make more money. 
Letterpress NEW ENGLAND § 5,000-$ 6,000 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, Adams Saleshook Co., Topeka, Ks. Advertising 
et age grees qty 6 hooks Rated 
monotype, folder operators, nderymen, ° 
etc. Offset pressmen in high demand. prinstensincned pipette FORMS : . 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE CERTIFICATES, diplomas, testimonials, Silk Screen Printing 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. official documents, scrolls, etc., en- 7 books in this fast-growing new field. 
Dept. ID-6, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio grossed for schools, colleges, church, 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. fraternal & civic organizations, & for Proofreading 


printers, lithographers, engravers. IN- SEA P i 
DIGO HILL WORKSHOP, EDISTO Is- 4 oe oy 
INSTRUCTIONS LAND, S. C. 


LEARN LINOTYPE IN CHICAGO TYPE DER 
Keyboard and Machine Maintenance FOUN . 2 books. 
Expert, Personalized Instruction HEADQUARTERS FOR and many others 


Write Today for Free —a CENTA 
Comprehensive Catalog IP UR 
STIGNER LINOTYPE SCHOOL ...and many other fine, useful types. ae see 
232 West Ontario, Chicago 10 Send for prices and pr eceth: THE INLAND PRINTER 
panne Pena Tepe 79 W. Monroe St. 


Linotype-Intertype Instruction MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. Chicago 3, Illinois 


Ohio Linotype School 
Pes 659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
Logan, Ohio 
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SYNTHOX 
ROLLERS 


WEATHER PROOF 

SOFT AND SUPPLE 
INK RECEPTIVE 
RUGGED AND DURABLE 
EASY TO CLEAN 


by IDEAL always ready for action! 


Get higher press speeds every working hour. No decrease in 
speed on the hottest days when you’re equipped with these 
super-soft, non-swelling, cool operating letterpress rollers. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6069-6073 Maywood Avenue 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


2512 West 24th Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


21-24 Thirty Ninth Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 


5100 Peachtree Road, NE. 
Chamblee, Georgia 





Abrams, M. L., Co. . 

Accurate Steel Rule Die Mfgs. 
ES ere 124 
American Carbon Paper Corp. .............. 122 
American Evatype Corp. .................5. 120 
NIU acs a'sicéie'vice'ebaneaacen 123 
American Steel Chase Co. . 

American Type Founders 

American Writing Paper Corp. 


Baltotype 

Baum, Russell Ernest, Inc. 
Beckett Paper Co. 

Bingham’s, Sam‘l, Son Mfg. Co. 
Blatchford, E. W. Co. 


Cantine, Martin, Co. 

Caprock Developments 

Central Compounding Co. 

Challenge Machinery Co. 

Chalmers Chemical Co. 

Chandler & Price Co. 

Cheshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 

Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 

Cromwell Paper Co. .......... Inside Back Cover 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Dexter Folder Co. 
Didde-Glaser, Inc. 

Disston, Henry, Div. 
Douthitt Corp. 

Dutro, Orville, & Son, Inc. . 


Eastern Corp. 
Econo Products, Inc. ... 


Fletcher Paper Co. 
Force, William A., & Co., I 


Gane Bros. & Co. of New York, Inc 
Gast Mfg. Corp. 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Advertisers’ Index 


General Printing Ink Co. ...... 
Gilbert Paper Co. 
Goes Lithographing Co. 


Graphic Arts Employment Service 


Gummed Products Co. 


Haberule Company 
Hamilton Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
Heidelberg Sales & Service 
Hill Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hoe, R., & Co., Inc. 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Div. 
Howard Paper Mills, Inc. 
Dayton Envelope Co. Div. 
Howard Paper Co. Div. 
Maxwell Paper Co. Div. 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. 
Intertype Corporation 


Joy Industries 


Kenro Graphics, Inc. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. ... 


Lawson, E. P., Co. 
Levey, Fred’k H., Co., Inc. 
Ludlow Typograph Co. . 


Mackenzie & Harris, Inc. 
Magnacraft Mfg. Co. ... 

Mead Corporation 

Megill, Edward L., Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. . 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
Midwest Matrix Mart, Inc. 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. . 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. ............ 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


esd a he reaaaes 116 


be dae aa es 125 


esa as 
Jevssawawaeig 112 


new aS aero ane 123 


Nashua Corp. 

National Blank Book Co. 
National Lead Co. ana ate 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. ... 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
Nolan Corp. . 
North American Products Corp. . 
Northern Machine Works 
Nygren-Dahly Co. 


ataaa Manes 105 


haceda scare 101 


stains § 7, 3%, 37 

Oxy-Dry Sprayer Corp. 
fi ss wees Mle 122 
Parsons Paper Co. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Porter, H. K., Co., Inc. .. 
Printing Machinery Co. . 
Process Color Plate Co. .. 


Railway Express eeeaeed ve 
Rapid Roller Co. pean 
Sack Caner Richards, J. A., Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co. ... 
Scott Paper Company .. 
Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. .. 
Standard Tag Co. 

Stout, Samuel C., Co. . 
Strathmore Paper Co. . 
Strong Electric Corp. 

Sun Chemical Corp. 


75, 76 


Ti-Pi . 

Thomas Collators, Inc. . ‘ 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc. 
Type & Press of Illinois, Inc. . 


Vandercook & Sons, Inc. . 
Virkotype Corp. 


Western Gear Works .. or 
Western Printing Machinery eee 
Weston, Byron, Co. 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 

Wilsolite Corp. 





MODEL G-30 AUTOMATIC 


For volume production of larger 
forms. Sheet size capacity to 
30” wide. Smaller models 
available for 12”, 15”, 20” 
sheet widths. 


Get greater returns from your present printing presses. Social and business 
stationery, advertising folders, box wraps, greeting cards and other decorative 
pieces have ‘‘eye-appeal'’ when produced with Virkotype raised printing equip- 
ment. 


Virkotype Sales Corporation 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, 


ILLINOIS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 

VIRKOTYPE COMPOUNDS AND INKS ee 
7 VIVID VIRK-OPAQUES 

11 METALLICS 

19 RICH COLORS 

29 BRILLIANT SPARKLES 


VIRKOTYPE CORPORATION 


Main Office and Plant 
111 ROCK AVENUE PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MACHINES, COMPOUNDS AND INKS FOR RAISED PRINTING 























BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 








* “PRINTERS THAT SLAY ME” is the title of a short 
bit of whimsy we received recently from Frank E. Mattucci, 
superintendent of the American Card Co. in Providence, 
R.I. He wrote it originally for his company’s house publica- 
tion. Members of the Providence Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen liked it so well that they suggested it ought to 
be published. This is obviously not “The Last Word” on 
the subject, but you might enjoy reading it anyhow. Here 
it is: 

“During my 25-odd years of printing, I have compiled 
a list of printers that I can’t stand. I have ignored them, 
tolerated them, and insulted them, all in vain—so I finally 
decided to write about them. Being courageous and capable 
of absorbing much punishment, I read this article soon 
after I finished writing it, and much to my own amazement 
I found that I more than qualify as one of these printers 
I can’t stand. 

“First among the many printers that slay me is the one 
who doesn’t drink. There is one in every shop. He will be 
easy to spot, dresses well, looks important, very serious, 
seldom laughs, talks, reads and eats graphic arts, but knows 
very little about it. 

“Compare this man, if you will, with the printer who 
is always half lushed. Here is your real craftsman. You will 
find him usually illiterate, he thinks that Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is a certain blend of whiskey, seldom talks until 
midafternoon; that is, you really can’t make him out until 
then. His conversation at this point generally centers on 
Joe’s Bar. However, give this lush a job and watch him 
go to work. 

“Tools? This guy uses his finger nails for a pencil, spit 
for glue and anything within reach for makeready, but 
when he hands you the finished job, brother, it’s a Rem- 
brandt, a piece of art—the work of a genius—. On your 
life don’t admire this job for if you do, you will be met 
with a look of disgust, for there is but one reward for 
this craftsman and that is to buy him a drink. 

“Another type of a printer I can’t stand is the one who 
is the guest speaker or a member of a panel at the Printing 
House Craftsmen’s meetings. He gets served at the guest 
table long before me. The seating is usually so arranged 
that you can’t help but look at him, and he is very tricky. 
He will start his lecture during dessert, thus catching most 
of us flat-footed. As for answering simple questions, this 
guy doesn’t beat around the bush; he hibernates. There’s 
nothing you can do about it. 

“To go along with printers I can’t stand, I must not 
forget the pressman who erases a line which is slightly 
off while marking out a sheet. This guy will never make 
it. When he makes ready you would think he was using 





a brush and easel instead of a pencil. He looks around 
very cautiously for an audience and covers his work when 
you approach him. When this character completes a job, 
he will never get it again, and the chances are you won't 
either. 

“Women printers? They just don’t belong. They do more 
to demoralize a shop than a vendor of art poses. They keep 
the men from expressing themselves adequately and are 
aways favored by the boss. They are responsible for the 
disappearance of the spitoon and, what’s more, the familiar 
stain on the chins of its patrons. They dress much too well 
for a printing shop and are observed much more closely 
than machines and jobs. In my book, they rate as costly 
shop hazards. 

“Some printers become salesmen. I can’t stand them 
either. They change their aprons for a Sunday suit, and 
we immediately become peons. They bring in an order 
for a hundred business cards with a two-page layout and 
advice from the art department, not to mention the per- 
sonal supervision of your makeready. 

“These salesmen with a knowledge of printing really 
do a job in confusing the customer, with their picas, leads, 
and wrong fonts, and when they land their first big job, 
(usually by accident,) it’s murder. They don’t talk to you 
any more; they just barely glance. You can get these guys 
down to size by simply lousing up their first big job. 

“How about the customer who at some time or another 
had some experience in printing? This guy I really hate. 
He will advise darkening red with green because of a 
certain pigment reaction. He measures stock with a mi- 
crometer that he can’t read, and demands a proof of an 
imprint. He will suggest changes in your pressroom, com- 
posing room, art department, and in some cases manage- 
ment. This guy will eventually drive you out of business 
because he doesn’t pay his bills. 

“Last, but not least, among the printers I can’t stand is 
the boss. This guy really knows from nothing. He takes 
credit for good jobs in the front office and didn’t have a 
thing to do with the lemons. He bears watching, especially 
when he leaves the office. Look straight into his eyes, for 
if his face reddens, he was talking about you. When you 
ask him for a raise he will tell you about the vast number 
of printers unemployed or what the big boss earned for 
doing the same job 80 years ago. Keep this guy down to 
your level by telling him that someone is gunning for 
his job.” 


* DAFFY DEFINITIONS: Running head: What printers 
get with colds. Crop: A printer can take just so much. 
More in our next edition. 
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Every sheet is guide-line marked—10 inches exactly from the point of 
any arrow to any other, horizontally or vertically. Every sheet clearly 
shows caliper number. 

Result ... you can quickly and easily measure off the Tympan you 
need without waste ... you can maintain stock control at a glance. 

And of course there’s no guessing about famous Cromwell quality. 
Texture—freedom from high or low spots—toughness—resistance to oil, 
moisture and cleaning solvents—are absolutely uniform from one 
Cromwell sheet to the next. 

Prove it to your own satisfaction. Ask your paper merchant for a 
sample or mail the coupon, today! 


The best run for your money — Unconditionally guaranteed! 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4805 S. WHIPPLE STREET + CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4805 S. Whipple Street - Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to test Cromwell Tympan in my make-ready. 


Rush sample at once. 


Name Title 








Company 
Address 
City Zone State 








Press size and make Tympan sheet size desired 








28 REASONS WHY HI-SPEED INTERTYPES ARE UNEXCELLED 
FOR SETTING STRAIGHT MATTER 


Only Intertype Hi-Speed machines have all these features 
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THESE ARE SOME of the features that put Intertype Hi-Speed machines 
way ahead in performance and dependability. These great straight matter 
machines, whether operated manually or automatically from perforated 
tape, give you maximum production because they cannot be exceeded 
KEEP AHEAD WITH in speed, reliability or capacity. If equipped with Six-Mold Disks you can 
INTERTYPE eliminate mold liner changes. 
Ask your Intertype representative for a full explanation of all these features. 
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